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DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—DR. WORTLE, 


Tue Rev. Jeffrey Wortle, D.D., 
was a man much esteemed by others, 
—and by himself. He combined 
two professions, in both of which 
he had been successful,—had been, 
and continued to be, at the time 
in which we speak of him. I will 
introduce him to the reader in the 
present tense as Rector of Bowick, 
and proprietor and head-master of the 
school established in the village of 
that name. The seminary at Bowick 
had for some time enjoyed a repu- 
tation under him;—not that he had 
ever himself used so newfangled 
and unpalatable a word in speaking 
of his school. Bowick School had 
been established by himself as pre- 
raw to Eton. Dr. Wortle had 

een elected to an assistant-master- 
ship at Eton early in life soon 
after he had become a Fellow of 
Exeter. There he had worked suc- 
cessfully for ten years, and had 
then retired to the living of Bowick. 
On going there he had determined 
to occupy his leisure, and if possi- 
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ble to make his fortune, by taking 
a few boys into his house. By 
dint of my on | high prices and 
giving good food,—perhaps in part, 
also, by the quality of the uca- 
tion which he imparted,—his estab- 
lishment had become popular, and 
had outgrown the capacity of the 
parsonage. He had been enabled 
to pure a field or two close 
abutting on the glebe gardens, and 
had there built convenient premises. 
He now limited his number to 
thirty boys, for each of which he 
charged £200 a-year. It was said 
of him by his friends that if he 
would only raise his price to £250, 
he might double the number, and 
really make a fortune. In answer 
to this, he told his friends that he 
knew his own business best ;—he 
declared that his charge was the 
re sum that was compatible both 
with regard to himself and honesty 
to his customers, and asserted that 
the labours he endured were already 
quite heavy enough. In fact, he 
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recommended all those who gave 
him advice to mind their own 
business. 

It may be said of him that he 
knew his own so well as to justify 
him in repudiating counsel from 
others. There are very different 
ideas of what “a fortune” may be 
supposed to consist. It will not be 
nece to give Dr. Wortle’s exact 
idea. No doubt it changed with 
him, increasing as his money in- 
creased. But he was supposed to 
be a comfortable man. He paid 
ready money and high prices. Pile 
liked that people under him should 
thrive,—and he liked them to know 
that they throve by his means. He 
liked to be master, and always was. 
He was just, and liked his justice 
to be recognised. He was generous 
also, and liked that, too, to be 
known. He kept a carriage for his 
wife, who had been the daughter 
of a poor clergyman at Windsor, 
and was proud to see her as well 
dressed as the wife of any county 
squire. But he was a domineering 
husband. As his wife worshipped 
him, and regarded him as a Jupiter 
on earth from whose nod there 
could be and should be no appeal, 
but little harm came from this. If 
a tyrant, he was an affectionate 
tyrant. His wife felt him to be so. 
His servants, his parish, and his 
school all felt him to be so. They 
obeyed him, loved him, and be- 
lieved in him. 

So, upon the whole, at the time 
with which we are dealing, did the 
diocese, the county, and that world 
of parents by whom the boys were 
sent to his school. But this had 
not come about without some hard 
fighting. He was over fifty years 

age, and had been Rector of Bo- 
wick for nearly twenty. During 
that time there had been a succes- 
sion of three 4 = and he had 
— more or less with all of 


em. It might be juster to say 
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that they had all of them had more 
or less of occasion to find fault with 
him. Now Dr. Wortle,—or Mr. 
Wortle, as he should be called in 
reference to that period,—was a 
man who would bear censure from 
no human being. He had left his 
position at Eton because the head- 
master had required from him some 
slight change of practice. There 
had been no quarrel on that occa- 
sion, but Mr. Wortle had gone. He 
at once commenced his school at 
Bowick, taking half-a-dozen pupils 
into his own house. The bishop of 
that day suggested that the cure 
of the souls of the parishioners of 
Bowick was being subordinated to 
the Latin and Greek of the sons of 
the nobility. The bishop got a re- 
sponse which gave an additional 
satisfaction to his speedy transla- 
tion to a more comfortable diocese. 
Between the next bishop and Mr. 
Wortle there was, unfortunately, 
misunderstanding, and almost feud 
for the entire ten years during 
which his lordship reigned in the 
Palace of Broughton. This Bishop 
of Broughton had been one of that 
large batch of Low Church prelates 
who were brought forward under 
Lord Palmerston. Among them 
there was none more low, more 
pious, more sincere, or more given 
to interference. To teach Mr. Wor- 
tle his duty as a parish clergyman 
was evidently a necessity to such 
a bishop. To repudiate any such 
teaching was evidently a necessity 
to Mr. Wortle. Consequently there 
were differences, in all of which Mr. 
Wortle carried his own. What the 
good bishop suffered no one pro- 
bably knew except his wife and his 
domestic chaplain. What Mr. Wor- 
tle enjoyed,—or Dr. Wortle, as he 
came to be called about this time,— 
was patent to all the county and all 
the diocese. The sufferer died, not, 
let us hope, by means of the Doe- 
tor; and then came the third 
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bishop. He, too, had found him- 
self obliged to saya word. He was 
a man of the world,—wise, prudent, 
not given to interference or fault- 
finding, friendly by nature, one who 
altogether hated a quarrel, a bishop 
beyond all things determined to be 
the friend of his clergymen ;—and 
yet he thought himself obliged to 
say a word, There were matters 
in which Dr. Wortle affected a pe- 
culiarly anti-clerical mode of ex- 
pression, if not of feeling. He 
had been foolish enough to declare 
openly that he was in search of a 
curate who should have none of the 
“grace of godliness” about him. 
He was wont to ridicule the piety 
of young men who devoted them- 
selves entirely to their religious 
offices. In a letter which he wrote 
he spoke of one youthful divine as 
“a conceited ass, who had preached 
for forty minutes.” He not only 
disliked, but openly ridiculed all 
signs of a special pietistic bearing. 
It was said of him that he had 
been heard to swear. There can 
be no doubt that he made himself 
wilfully distasteful to many of his 
stricter brethren. Then it came to 
pass that there was a correspond- 
ence between him and the bishop 
as to that outspoken desire of his 
for a curate without the grace of 
godliness. But even here Dr. Wor- 
tle was successful. The manage- 
ment of his parish was pre-eminent- 
ly good. The parish school was a 
model. The farmers went to church. 
Dissenters there were none. The 
people of Bowick believed thor- 
oughly in their parson, and knew 
the comfort of having an open- 
handed, well-to-do gentleman in 
the village. This third episcopal 
difficulty did not endure long. 

Wortle knew his man, and was 
willing enough to be on good terms 
with his bishop so long as he was 
allowed to be in all things his own 
master. 





There had, too, been some fight- 
ing between Dr. Wortle and the 
world about his school. He was, 
as I have said, a thoroughly gener- 
ous man, but he required, himself, 
to be treated with generosity. Any 
question as to the charges made by 
him as schoolmaster was unendur- 
able. He explained to all parents 
that he charged for each boy at 
the rate of two hundred a-year for 
board, lodging, and tuition, and that 
anything required for a boy’s bene- 
fit or comfort beyond that ordinarily 
supplied, would be charged for as 
an extra at such price as Dr. Wortle 
himself thought to be an equiva- 
lent. Now the popularity of his 
establishment no doubt depended 
in a great degree on the sufliciency 
and comfort of the good things of 
the world which he provided. The 
beer was of the best, the boys were 
not made to eat fat, their taste in 
the selection of joints was consulted. 
The morning coffee was excellent. 
The cook was a great adept at cakes 
and puddings. The Doctor would 
not himself have been satisfied un- 
less everything had been plentiful, 
and everything of the best. He 
would have hated a butcher who 
had attempted to seduce him with 
meat beneath the usual price. But 
when he had supplied that which 
was sufficient according to his own 
liberal ideas, he did not give more 
without charging forit. Among his 
customers there had been a certain 
Honourable Mr. Stantiloup, and,— 
which had been more important,— 
an Honourable Mrs. Stantiloup. Mrs. 
Stantiloup was a lady who liked all 
the best things which the world 
could supply, but hardly liked pay- 
ing the best -price. Dr. Wortle’s 
school was the best thing the world 
could supply of that kind, but then 
the price was certainly the very 
best. Young Stantiloup was only 
eleven ; and as there were boys at 
Bowick as old as seventeen—for 
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the school had not altogether main- 
tained its old character as being 
merely preparatory—Mrs. Stantiloup 
had thought that her boy should 
be admitted at a lower fee. The 
correspondence which had ensued 
had been unpleasant. The young 
Stantiloup had had the influenza, 
and Mrs. Stantiloup had sent her 
own doctor. Champagne had been 
ordered, and carriage exercise. Mr 
Stantiloup had been forced by his 
wife to refuse to pay sums de- 
manded for these undoubted extras. 
Ten shillings a-day for a drive for 
a little boy seemed to her a great 
deal,—seemed so to Mrs. Stantiloup. 
Ought not the Doctor’s wife to have 
been proud to take out her little 
boy in her own carriage? And then 
£2, 10s. for champagne for the 
little boy! It was monstrous. Mr. 
Stantiloup remonstrated. Dr. Wortle 
said that the little boy had better 
be taken away and the bill paid 
at once. The little boy was taken 
away and the money was offered, 
short of £5. The matter was 
instantly put into the hands 
of the Doctor’s lawyer, and a 
suit commenced. The Doctor, of 
course, got his money, and then 
there followed an acrimonious cor- 
respondence in the ‘Times’ and 
other newspapers. Mrs. Stantiloup 
did her best to ruin the school, and 
many very yn assages were 
written not only by her or by her 
own special scribe, but by others 
who took the matter up to prove 
that two hundred a-year was a 
great deal more than ought to be 
paid for the charge of a little boy 
during three quarters of the year. 
But in the course of the next 
twelve months Dr. Wortle was 
obliged to refuse admittance to a 
dozen eligible pupils because he 
had not room for them. 

No doubt he had suffered during 
these contests,—suffered, that is, in 
mind. There had been moments 
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in which it seemed that the victory 
would be on the other side, that 
the forces congregated against him 
were too many for him, and that 
not being able to bend he would 
have to 4 hroken; but in every 
case he had fought it out, and in 
every case he had conquered. He 
was now a prosperous man who had 
achieved his own way, and had 
made all those connected with him 
feel that it was better to like him 
and obey him, than to dislike him 
and fight with him. His curates 
troubled him as little as possible 
with the grace of godliness, and 
threw off as far as they could that 
zeal which is so dear to the youth- 
ful mind, but which so often seems 
to be weak and flabby to their elders. 
His ushers or assistants in the 
school fell in with his views im- 
plicitly, and were content to accept 
compensation in the shape of per- 
sonal civilities. It was much better 
to go shares with the Doctor in a 
joke than to have to bear his hard 
words. 

It is chiefly in reference to one of 
these ushers that our story has to be 
told. But before we commence it, 
we must say a few more words as 
to the Doctor and his family. Of 
his wife I have already spoken. 
She was probably as happy a woman 
as you shall be likely to meet on a 
summer’s day. She had good health, 
easy temper, pleasant friends, abun- 
dant means, and no ambition. She 
went nowhere without the Doctor, 
and wherever he went she enjoyed 
her share of the respect which was 
always shown to him. She had 
little or nothing to do with the 
school, the Doctor having many 

ears ago resolved that though it 
ecame him as a man to work for 
his bread, his wife should not be 
a slave. When the battles had 


been going on,—those between the 
Doctor and the bishops, and the 
Doctor and Mrs, Stantiloup, and 
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the Doctor and the newspapers,— 
she had for a while been unhappy. 
It had grieved her to: have it insin- 
uated that her husband was an 

atheist, and asserted that her hus- 
band was a cormorant; but his 
courage had sustained her, and his 
continual victories had taught her 
to believe at last that he was in- 
domitable. 

They had one child, a daughter, 
. Mary, of whom it was said in 
Bowick that she alone knew the 
length of the Doctor’s foot. It 
certainly was so that, if Mrs. Wor- 
tle wished to have anything done 
which was a trifle beyond her 
own influence, she employed Mary. 
And if the boys collectively wanted 
to carry a point, they would “col- 
lectively” obtain Miss Wortle’s aid. 
But all this the Doctor probably 
knew very well; and though he 
was often pleased to grant favours 
thus asked, he did so because he 
liked the granting of favours when 
they had been asked with a proper 
degree of care and attention. She 
was at the present time of the age 
in which fathers are apt to look 
upon their children as still children, 
while other men regard them as 
being grown-up young ladies. It 
was now June, and in the approach- 
ing August she would be eighteen. 
It was said of her that of the 
girls all round she was the prettiest ; 
and indeed it would be hard to find 
a sweeter-favoured girl than Mar 
Wortle. Her father had been all 
his life a man noted for the manhood 
of his face. He had a broad fore- 
head, with bright grey eyes,—eyes 
that had always a smile passing 
round them, though the smile 
would sometimes show that touch 
of irony which a smile may contain, 
rather than the good-humour which 
it is ordinarily supposed to indicate. 
His nose was aquiline, not hooky, 
like a true bird’s beak, but with 
that bend which seems to give to 
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the human face the clearest indica- 
tion of individual will. His mouth, 
for a man, was perhaps a little too 
small, but was admirably formed, 
as had been that chin with a deep 
dimple on it, which had now by 
the slow progress of many dinners 
become doubled in its folds. His 
hair had been chestnut, but dark 
in its hue. It had now become 
grey, but still with the shade of 
the chestnut through it here and 


there. He stood 5 feet 10 in 
height, with small hands and 
feet. He was now perhaps some- 


what stout, but was still as up- 
right on his horse as ever, and as 
well able to ride to hounds for a 
few fields when by chance the hunt 
came in the way of Bowick. Such 
was the Doctor. Mrs. Wortle was 
a pretty little woman, now over 
forty years of age, of whom it was 
said that in her day she had been 
the beauty of Windsor and those 
parts. Mary Wortle took mostly 
after her father, being tall and 
comely, having especially her fa- 
ther’s eyes; but still they who 
had known Mrs. Wortle as a girl 
declared that Mary. had inherited 
also her mother’s peculiar softness 
and complexion. 

For many years past none of the 
pupils had been received within the 
parsonage,—unless when received 
there as guests, which was of fre- 
quent occurrence. All belonging 
to the school was built outside the 
glebe land, as a quite separate 
establishment, with a door opening 
from the parsonage garden to the 
school-yard. Of this door the rule 
was that the Doctor and the gar- 
dener should have the only two 
keys; but the rule may be said 
to have become quite obsolete, as 
the door was never locked. Some- 
times the bigger boys would come 
through unasked—perhaps in search 
of a game of lawn-tennis with Miss 
Wortle—perhaps to ask some favour 
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of Mrs. Wortle, who always was 
delighted to welcome them—per- 
haps even to seek the Doctor him- 
self, who never on such occasions 
would ask how it came to pass 
that they were on that side of 
the wall. Sometimes Mrs. Wor- 
tle would send her housekeeper 
through for some of the little boys. 
It would then be a good time for 
the little boys. But this would 
generally be during the Doctor’s 
absence. 

Here, on the school side of the 
wall, there was a separate establish- 
ment of servants, and a separate 
kitchen. There was no sending 
backwards or forwards of food or 
of clothes,—unless it might be 
when some special delicacy was 
sent in if a boy were unwell. For 
these no extra charge was ever 
made, as had been done in the case 
of young Stantiloup. Then a 
strange doctor had come, and had 
ordered the wine and the carriage. 
There was no extra charge for the 
kindly glasses of wine, which used 


to be administered in quite suffi- 
cient plenty. 

Behind the school, and running 
down to the little river Pin, there 
is a spacious cricket-ground, and a 
court marked out for lawn-tennis. 
Up close to the school is a racket- 
court. No doubt a good deal was 
done to make the externals of the 
place alluring to those parents who 
love to think that their boys shall 
be made happy at school. Attached 
to the school, forming part of the 
building, is a pleasant, well-built 
residence, with six or eight rooms, 
intended for the senior or classical 
assistant-master. It has been the 
Doctor’s scheme to find a married 
gentleman to occupy this house, 
whose wife shall receive a separate 
salary for looking after the linen 
and acting as matron to the school, 
doing what his wife did till he 
became successful,—while the hus- 
band should be in orders and take 
part of the church duties as a 
second curate. But there had been 
a difficulty in this. 


CHAPTER II.—THE NEW USHER. 


The Doctor had found it difficult 
to carry out the scheme described in 
the last chapter. They indeed who 
know anything of such matters will 
be inclined to call it Utopian, and 
to say that one so wise in worldly 
matters as our schoolmaster should 
not have attempted to combine so 
many things. He wanted a gen- 
tleman, a schoolmaster, a curate, a 
matron, and a lady,—we may say 
all in one. Curates and ushers are 
generally unmarried. An assistant 
schoolmaster is not often in orders, 
and sometimes is not a gentleman. 
A gentleman, when he is married, 
does not often wish to dispose of 
the services of his wife. A lady, 
when she has a husband, has gener- 
ally sufficient duties of her own to 


employ her, without undertaking 
others. The scheme, if realised, 
would no doubt be excellent, but 
the difficulties were too many. The 
Stantiloups, who lived about twenty 
miles off, made fun of the Doctor 
and his project; and the bishop 
was said to have expressed himself 
as afraid that he would not be able 
to license as curate any one selected 
as usher to the school. One at- 
tempt was made after another in 
vain ;—but at last it was declared 
through the country far and wide 
that the Doctor had succeeded in 
this, as in every other enterprise 
that he had attempted. There had 
come a Rev. Mr. Peacocke and his 
wife. Six years since, Mr. Peacocke 
had been well known at Oxford as a 
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Classic, and had become a Fellow of 
Trinity. Then he had taken orders, 
and had some time afterwards mar- 
ried, giving up his Fellowship as 
a matter of course. Mr. Peacocke, 
while living at Oxford, had been 
well known to a large Oxford circle, 
but he had suddenly disappeared 
from that world, and it had reached 
the ears of only a few of his more 
intimate friends that he had under- 
taken the duties of vice-president of 
a classical college at St. Louis in 
the State of Missouri. Such a dis- 
ruption as this was for a time com- 
plete ; but after five years Mr. Pea- 
cocke appeared again at Oxford, 
with a beautiful American wife, and 
the necessity of earning an income 
by his erudition. 

It would at first have seemed 
very improbable that Dr. Wortle 
should have taken into his school 
or into his parish a gentleman who 
had chosen the United States as a 
field for his classical labours. The 
Doctor, whose mind was by no 
means logical, was a thorough-going 
Tory of the old school, and there- 
fore considered himself bound to 
hate the name of a republic. He 
hated rolling stones, and Mr. Pea- 
cocke had certainly been a rollin 
stone. He loved Oxford with all 
his heart, and some years since had 
been heard to say hard things of 
Mr. Peacocke, when that gentleman 
deserted his college for the sake of 
establishing himself across the At- 
lantic. But he was one who thought 
that there should be a place of pen- 
itence allowed to those who had 
clearly repented of their errors; 
and, moreover, when he heard that 
Mr. Peacocke was endeavouring to 
establish himself in Oxford as a 
“coach” for undergraduates, and 
also that he was a married man 
without any encumbrance in the 
way of family, there seemed to him 
to be an additional reason for par- 
doning that American escapade. 
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Circumstances brought the two men 
together. There were friends at Ox- 
ford who knew how anxious the 
Doctor was to carry out that plan 
of his in reference to an usher, 
a curate, and a matron, and here 
were the very things combined. Mr. 
Peacocke’s scholarship and power 
of teaching were acknowledged ; he 
was already in orders; and it was 
declared that Mrs. Peacocke was un- 
doubtedly a lady. Many inquiries 
were made. Many meetings took 
place. Many difficulties arose. But 
at last Mr. and Mrs, Peacocke came 
to Bowick, and took up their abode 
in the school. 

All the Doctor’s requirements 
were not at once fulfilled. Mrs. 
Peacocke’s position was easily set- 
tled. Mrs. Peacocke, who seemed 
to be a woman possessed of sterling 
sense and great activity, undertook 
her duties without difficulty. But 
Mr. Peacocke would not at first con- 
sent to act as curate in the parish, 
He did, however, after a time con- 
sent to perform a portion of the Sun- 
day services. When he first came 
to Bowick he had declared that he 
would undertake no clerical duty. 
Education was his profession, and 
to that he meant to devote himself 
exclusively. Nor for the six or 
eight months of his sojourn did he 
go back from this; so that the Doc- 
tor may be said even still to have 
failed in carrying out his purpose. 
But at last the new schoolmaster 
appeared in the pulpit of the parish 
church and preached a sermon. 

All that had passed in private 
conference between the Doctor and 
his assistant on the subject need 
not here be related. Mr. Peacocke’s 
aversion to do more than attend 
regularly at the church services as 
one of the parishioners had been 
very strong. The Doctor’s anxiety 
to overcome his assistant’s reason- 
ing had also been strong. There 
had, no doubt, been much said 
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between them. Mr. Peacocke had 
been true to his principles, what- 
ever those principles were, in regard 
to his appointment as a curate,— 
but it came to pass that he for some 
months preached regularly every 
Sunday in the parish church, to the 
full satisfaction of the parishioners. 
For this he had accepted no pay- 
ment, much to the Doctor’s dissat- 
isfaction. Nevertheless it was cer- 
tainly the case that they who served 
the Doctor gratuitously never came 
by the worse of the bargain. 

Mr. Peacocke was a small wiry- 
looking man, anything but robust 
in appearance, but still capable of 
great bodily exertion. He was a 
great walker. Labour in the school 
never seemed to fatigue him. The 
addition of a sermon to preach every 
week seemed to make no difference 
to his energies in the school. He 
was a constant reader, and could 
pass from one kind of mental work 
to another without fatigue. The 
Doctor was a noted scholar, but 
it soon became manifest to the 
Doctor himself, and to the boys, 
that Mr. Peacocke was much deeper 
in scholarship than the Doctor. 
Though he was a poor man, his own 
small classical library was supposed 
to be a repository of all that was 
known about Latin and Greek. In 
fact Mr. Peacocke grew to be a mar- 
vel; but of all the marvels about 
him, the thing most marvellous was 
the entire faith which the Doctor 
placed in him. Certain changes 
even were made in the old-estab- 
lished “curriculum” of tuition,— 
and were made, as all the boys 
supposed, by the advice of Mr. Pea- 
cocke. Mr. Peacocke was treated 
with a personal respect which almost 
seemed to imply that the two men 
were equal. This was supposed by 
the boys to come from the fact that 
both the Doctor and the assistant 
had been Fellows of their colleges 
at Oxford; but the parsons and 
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other gentry around could see that 
there was more in it than that. 
Mr. Peacocke had some power about 
him which was potent over the 
Doctor’s spirit. 

Mrs. Peacocke, in her line, suc- 
ceeded almost as well. She was a 
woman something over thirty years 
of age when she first came to 
Bowick, in the very pride and 
bloom of woman’s beauty. Her 
complexion was dark and brown,— 
so much so, that it was impossible 
to describe her colour generally by 
any other word. But no clearer 
skin was ever given to a woman. 
Her eyes were brown, and her eye- 
brows black, and perfectly regular. 
Her hair was dark and very glossy, 
and always dressed as simply as 
the nature of a woman’s head will 
allow. Her features were regular, 
but with a great show of strength. 
She was tall for a woman, but with- 
out any of that look of length un- 
der which female altitude some- 
times suffers. She was strong and 
well made, and apparently equal 
to any labour to which her position 
might subject her. When she had 
been at Bowick about three months, 
a boy’s leg had been broken, and 
she had nursed him, not only with 
assiduity, but with great capacity. 
The boy was the youngest son of 
the Marchioness of Altamont; and 
when Lady Altamont paid a second 
visit to Bowick, for the sake of 
taking her boy home as soon as he 
was fit to be moved, her ladyship 
made a little mistake. With the 
sweetest and most caressing smile 
in the world, she offered Mrs. Pea- 
cocke a ten-pound note. “My 
dear madam,” said Mrs. Peacocke, 
without the slightest reserve or 
difficulty, “ it is so natural that you 
should do this, because you cannot 
of course understand my position ; 
but it is altogether out of the _— 
tion.” The Marchioness blushed, 
and stammered, and begged a hun- 
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dred pardons. Being a good-na- 
tured woman, she told the whole 
story to Mrs. Wortle. “I would 
just as soon have offered the money 
to the Marchioness herself,” said 
Mrs. Wortle, as she told it to her 
husband. “I would have done it 
a deal sooner,” said the Doctor. “I 
am not in the least afraid of Lady 
Altamont; but I stand in awful 
dread of Mrs. Peacocke.” Never- 
theless Mrs. Peacocke had done 
her work by the little lord’s bed- 
side, just as though she had been a 
paid nurse. 

And so she felt herself to be. 
Nor was she in the least ashamed 
of her position in that respect. If 
there was aught of shame about 
her, as some people said, it certain- 
ly did not come from the fact that 
she was in the receipt of a salary 
for the performance of certain pre- 
scribed duties. Such remuneration 
was, she thought, as honourable as 
the Doctor’s income; but to her 
American intelligence, the accep- 
tance of a present of money from 
a Marchioness would have been a 
degradation. 

t certainly was said of her by 
some persons that there must have 
been something in her former life 
of which she was ashamed. The 
Honourable Mrs. Stantiloup, to 
whom all the affairs of Bowick had 
been of consequence since her hus- 
band had lost his lawsuit, and 
who had not only heard much, but 
had inquired far and near about 
Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke, declared 
diligently among her friends, with 
many nods and winks, that there 
was something “rotten in the state 
of Denmark.” She did at first 
somewhat imprudently endeavour 
to spread a rumour abroad that the 
Doctor had become enslaved by the 
lady’s beauty. But even those 
hostile to Bowick could not accept 
this. The Doctor certainly was not 
the man to put in jeopardy the 
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respect of the world and his own 
standing for the ee | of any 
woman; and, moreover, the Doctor, 
as we have said before, was over 
fifty years of age. But there soon 
came up another ground on which 
calumny could found a story. It 
was certainly the case that Mrs. 
Peacocke had never — any 
hospitality from Mrs. Wortle or 
other ladies in the neighbourhood. 
It reached the ears of Mrs. Stanti- 
loup, first, that the ladies had called 
upon each other, as ladies are wont 
to do who intend to cultivate a 
mutual personal acquaintance, and 
then that Mrs. Wortle had asked 
Mrs. Peacocke to dinner. But Mrs. 
Peacocke had refused not only 
that invitation, but subsequent in- 
vitations to the less ceremonious 
form of tea-drinking. 

All this had been true, and it had 
been true also,—though of this 
Mrs. Stantiloup had not heard the 
gee that Mrs. Peacocke 

ad explained to her neighbour 
that she did not intend to put her- 
self on a visiting footing with any 
one. “But why not, my dear?” 
Mrs. Wortle had said, urged to the 
argument by precepts from her 
husband. “ Why should you make 
yourself desolate here, when we 
shall be so glad to have you?” “It 
is part of my life that it must be 
so,” Mrs. Peacocke had answered. 
“T am quite sure that the duties I 
have undertaken are becoming a 
lady; but I do not think that they 
are becoming to one who either 
gives or accepts entertainments.” 

There had been something of the 
same kind between the Doctor’and 
Mr. Peacocke. “Why the mis- 
chief shouldn’t you and your wife 
come and eat a bit of mutton, and 
drink a glass of wine, over at the 
rectory, like any other decent 
people?’ I never believed that 
accusation against the Doctor in 
regard to swearing; but.he was 
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no doubt addicted to expletives in 
conversation, and might perhaps 
have indulged in a strong word or 
two, had he not been prevented by 
the sanctity of his orders. “ Per- 
haps I ought to say,” replied Mr. 
Peacocke, “ because we are not like 
any other decent people.” Then 
he went on to explain his meaning. 
Decent people, he thought, in re- 
gard to social intercourse, are those 
who are able to give and take with 
ease among each other. He had 
fallen into a position in which 
neither he nor his wife could give 
anything, and from which, though 
some might be willing to accept 
him, he would be accepted only, as 
it were, by special favour. “ Bosh!” 
ejaculated the Doctor. Mr. Pea- 
cocke simply smiled, said it might 
be bosh, but that even were he 
inclined to relax his own views, 
his wife would certainly not relax 
hers. So it came to pass that al- 
though the Doctor and Mr. Pea- 
cocke were really intimate, and 
that something of absolute friend- 
ship sprang up between the two 
ladies, when Mr. Peacocke had 
already been more than twelve 
months in Bowick neither had he 
nor Mrs. Peacocke broken bread in 
the Doctor’s house. 

And yet the friendship had be- 
come strong. An incident had 
happened early in the opening of 
the year which had served greatly 
to strengthen it. At the school 
there was a little boy, just eleven 
years old, the only son of a Lady 
de lLawle, who had in early 
years been a dear friend to Mrs. 
Wortle. Lady de Lawle was 
the widow of a baronet, and the 
little boy was the heir to a large 
fortune. The mother had been 
most loath to part with her trea- 
sure. Friends, uncles, and trustees 
had declared that the old prescribed 
form of education for British aris- 
tocrats must be followed,—a t’other 


school, namely, then Eton, and then 
Oxford. No; his mother might 
not go with him, first to one, and 
then to the other. Such going and 
living with him would deprive his 
education of all the real salt. There- 
fore Bowick was chosen as the 
t’other school, because Mrs. Wortle 
would be more like a mother to the 
poor desolate boy than any other 
lady. So it was arranged, and the 
“poor desolate boy” became the 
happiest of the young pickles whom 
it was Mrs. Wortle’s special pro- 
vince to spoil whenever she could 
get hold of them. 

Now it happened that on one 
beautiful afternoon towards the end 
of April, Mrs. Wortle had taken 
young De Lawle and another little 
boy with her over the foot-bridge 
which passed from the bottom of 
the parsonage garden to the glebe- 
meadow which ran on the other 
side of a little river, and with them 
had gone a great Newfoundland dog, 
who was on terms equally friend- 
ly with the inmates of the rectory 
and the school. Where this bridge 
passed across the stream the gardens 
and the field were on the same 
level. But as the water ran down 
to the ground on which the school- 
buildings had been erected, there 
arose a steep bank over a bend in 
the river, or, rather, steep cliff, for, 
indeed, it was almost perpendicular, 
the force of the current as it turned 
at this spot having washed away 
the bank. In this way it had come 
to pass that there was a precipitous 
fall of about a dozen feet from the 
top of the little cliff into the water, 
and that the water here, as it eddied 
round the curve, was black and 
deep, so that the bigger boys were 
wont to swim in it, arrangements 
for bathing having been made on 
the further or school side. There 
had sometimes been a question 
whether a rail should not be placed 
for protection along the top of this 
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cliff, but nothing of the kind had 
yet been done. The boys were not 
supposed to play in this field, which 
was on the other side of the river, 
and could only be reached by the 
bridge through the parsonage garden. 

On this day young De Lawle and 
his friend and the dog rushed up 
the hill before Mrs. Wortle, and 
there began to romp, as was their 
custom. Mary Wortle, who was 
one of the party, followed them, 
enjoining the children to keep away 
from the cliff. For a while they 
did so, but of course returned. 
Once or twice they were recalled 
and scolded, always asserting that 
the fault was altogether with Nep- 
tune. It was Neptune that knocked 
them down and always pushed them 
towards the river. Perhaps it was 
Neptune ; but be that as it might, 
there came a moment very terrible 
to them all. The dog in one of his 
gyrations came violently against the 
little boy, knocked him off his legs, 
and pushed him over the edge. 
Mrs. Wortle, who had been making 
her way slowly up the hill, saw the 
fall, heard the splash, and fell im- 
mediately to the ground. 
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Other eyes had also seen the 
accident. The Doctor and Mr. Pea- 
cocke were at the moment walking 
together in the playgrounds at the 
school side of the brook. When 
the boy fell they had paused in 
their walk, and were standing, the 
Doctor with his back to the stream, 
and the assistant with his face 
turned towards the cliff. A loud 
exclamation broke from his lips as 
he saw the fall; but in amoment,— 
almost before the Doctor had realised 
the accident which had occurred, 
—he was in the water, and two 
minutes afterwards young De Lawle, 
drenched indeed, frightened, and 
out of breath, but in nowise seri- 
ously hurt, was out upon the bank; 
and Mr.'Peacocke, drenched also, but 
equally safe, was standing over 
him, while the Doctor on his knees 
was satisfying himself that his 
little charge had received no fatal 
injury. It need hardly be ex- 
plained that such a termination as 
this to such an accident had great- 
ly increased the good feeling with 
which Mr. Peacocke was regarded 
by all the inhabitants of the school 
and rectory. 


CHAPTER III.—THE MYSTERY. 


Mr. Peacocke himself said that 
in this matter a great deal of fuss 
was made about nothing. Perhaps 
it was so. He got a ducking, but 
7 ’ being a strong swimmer, probably 

suffered no real danger. The boy, 
rolling down three or four feet of 
bank, had then fallen down six or 
eight feet into deep water. He 
might, no doubt, have been much 
hurt. He might have struck 
against a rock and have been killed, 
—in which case Mr. Peacocke’s 
prowess would have been of no 
avail. But nothing of this kind 
happened. Little Jack de Lawle 
was put to bed in one of the 











rectory bedrooms, and was com- 
forted with sherry-negus and sweet 
jelly. For two days he rejoiced 
thoroughly in his accident, bein 
freed from school, and subjected 
only to caresses. After that he 
rebelled, having become tired of 
his bed. But by that time his 
mother had been most unnecessarily 
summoned. Unless she was wanted 
to examine the forlorn condition 
of his clothes, there was nothing 
that she could do. But she came, 
and, of course, showered blessin 

on Mr. Peacocke’s heal ani 
Mrs. Wortle went through to the 
school and showered blessings on 
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Mrs. Peacocke. What would they 
have done had the Peacockes not 
been there ? 

“You must let me now have 
their way, whether for good or 
bad,” the Doctor said, when his 
assistant complained rather of the 
blessings,—pointing out at any rate 
their absurdity. “One man _ is 
damned forever, because, in the 
conscientious exercise of his autho- 
rity, he gives a little boy a rap 
which happens to make a small 
temporary mark on his skin. An- 
other becomes a hero because, 
when in the equally conscientious 

rformance of a duty, he gives 
imself a ducking, I won’t think 
you a hero; but, of course, I con- 
sider myself very fortunate to have 
had beside me a man younger than 
myself, and quick and ready at 
such an emergence. Of course I 
feel grateful, but I shan’t bother 
you by telling you sv.” 

But this was not the end of it. 
Lady de Lawle declared that she 
would not be happy unless Mr. and 
Mrs. Peacocke would bring Jack 
home for the holidays to De Lawle 
Park. Of course she carried her 
blessings up into Mr. Peacocke’s 
little drawing-room, and became 
uite convinced, as was Mrs. Wortle, 
that Mrs. Peacocke was in all re- 
spects a lady. She heard of Mr. 
Peacocke’s antecedents at Oxford, 
and expressed her opinion that 
they were charming people. She 
could not be happy unless they 
would promise to come to De Lawle 
Park for the holidays. Then Mrs. 
Peacocke had to explain that in 
her present circumstances she did 
not intend to visit anywhere. She 


was very much flattered, and de- 
lighted to think that the dear little 
boy was none the worse for his ac- 
cident; but there must be an end 
of it. There was something in her 
manner, as she said this, which 
almost overawed Lady de Lawle. 
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She made herself, at any rate, under- 
stood, and no further attempt was 
made for the next six weeks to in- 
duce her or Mr. Peacocke to enter 
the rectory dining-room. But a 
good deal was said about Mr. Pea- 
cocke,—generally in his favour. 

Generally in his favour,—because 
he was a fine scholar, and could 
swim well. His preaching perhaps 
did something for him, but the 
swimming did more. But though 
there was so much said of good, 
there was something also of evil. 
A man would not altogether refuse 
society for himself and his wife 
unless there were some cause for 
him to do so. He and she must 
have known themselves to be un- 
fit to associate with such persons 
as they would have met at De 
Lawle Park. There was no doubt 
a mystery, and the mystery, when 
unravelled, would no doubt prove 
to be very deleterious to the charac- 
ter of the persons concerned. Mrs. 
Stantiloup was quite sure that such 
must be the case. “It might be 
very well,” said Mrs. Stantiloup, 
“for Dr. Wortle to obtain the ser- 
vices of a well-educated usher for 
his school, but it became quite an- 
other thing when he put a man up 
to preach in the church, of whose 
life, for five years, no one knew 
anything.” Somebody had told 
her something as to the necessity 
of a bishop’s authority for the ap- 
pointment of a curate; but no one 
had strictly defined to her what a 
curate is. She was, however, quite 
ready to declare that Mr. Peacocke 
had no business to preach in that 
pulpit, and that something very 
disagreeable would come of it. 

Nor was this feeling altogether 
confined to Mrs. Stantiloup, though 
it had perhaps originated with what 
she had said among her own friends. 
“Don’t you think it well you 
should know something of his life 
during these five years?” This 




















had been said to the Rector by the 
Bishop himself,—who probably 
would have said nothing of the 
kind had not these reports reached 
his ears. But reports, when they 
reach a certain magnitude, and at- 
tain a certain importance, require 
to be noticed. 

So much in this world depends 
upon character, that attention has 
to be paid to bad character even 
when it is not deserved. In deal- 
ing with men and women, we have 
to consider what they believe, as 
well as what we believe ourselves. 
The utility of a sermon depends 
much on the idea that the audience 
has of the piety of the man who 
preaches it. Though the words of 
God should never have come with 
greater power from the mouth of 
man, they will come in vain if they 
be uttered by one who is known as 
a breaker of the Commandments; 
—they will come in vain from the 
mouth of one who is even suspected 
to be so. To all this, when it was 
said to him by the Bishop in the 
kindest manner, Dr. Wortle replied 
that such suspicions were mon- 
strous, unreasonable, and unchari- 
table. He declared that they 
originated with that abominable 
virago, Mrs. Stantiloup. “Look 
round the diocese,” said the Bishop 
in reply to this, “ and see if you can 
find a single clergyman mons in it, 
of the details of whose life for the 
last five years you know absolutely 
nothing.” Thereupon the Doctor 
said that he would make inquiry 
of Mr. Peacocke himself. It might 
well be, he thought, that Mr. Pea- 
cocke would not like such inquiry, 
but the Doctor was quite sure that 
any story told to him would be true. 

On returning home he found it 
necessary, or at any rate expedient, 
to postpone his questions for a few 
days. Tt is not easy to ask a man 
what he has been doing with five 
years of his life, when the question 
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implies a belief that these five 
years have been passed badly. And 
it was understood that the question- 


ing must in some sort apply to the - 


man’s wife. The Doctor had once 
said to Mrs. Wortle that he stood 
in awful dread of Mrs. Peacocke. 
There had certainly come upon 
him an idea that So was a lady 
with whom it would not be easy to 
meddle. She was obedient, dili- 
gent, and minutely attentive to any 
wish that was expressed to her in 
regard to her duties; but it had 
become manifest to the Doctor that 
in all matters beyond the school 
she was independent, and was by 
no means subject to external influ- 
ences. She was not, for instance, 
very constant in her own attend- 
ance at church, and never seemed 
to feel it necessary to apologise for 
her absence. The Doctor, in his 
many and familiar conversations 
with Mr. Peacocke, had not found 
himself able to allude to this; and 
he had observed that the husband 
did not often speak of his own wife 
unless it were on matters having 
reference to the school. So it came 
to pass that he dreaded the conver- 
sation which he proposed to him- 
self, and postponed it from day to 
day with a cowardice which was 
quite unusual to-him. * 

And now, O kind-hearted reader, 
I feel myself constrained, in the 
telling of this little story, to depart 
altogether from those principles of 
story-telling to which you probably 
have become accustomed, and to 
put the horse of my romance be- 
fore the cart. There is a mystery 
respecting Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke 
which, according to all laws recog- 
nised in such matters, ought not 
to be elucidated till, let us say, 
the last chapter but two, so that 
your interest should be maintained 
almost to the end,—so near the 
end that there should be left only 
space for those little arrangements 
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which are necessary for the well- 
being, or perhaps for the evil-being, 
of our personages. It is my pur- 
pose to disclose the mystery at 
once, and to ask you to look for 
your interest,—should you choose 
to go on with my chronicle,—simply 
in the conduct of my persons, dur- 
ing this disclosure, to others. You 
are to know it all before the Doctor 
or the Bishop,—before Mrs. Wortle 
or the Hon. -Mrs. Stantiloup, or 
Lady de Lawle,—you are to Sow 
it all before the Peacockes become 
aware that it must necessarily be 
disclosed to any one. It may be 
that when I shall have once told 
the mystery there will no longer be 
any room for interest in the tale to 
you. That there are many such 
readers of novels I know. I doubt 
whether the greater number be not 
such. I am far from saying that 


the kind of interest of which I am 
speaking,—and of which I intend 


to deprive myself,—is not the most 
natural and the most efficacious. 
What would the ‘ Black Dwarf’ be 
if any one knew from the begin- 
ning that he was arich man and a 
baronet ? or ‘The Pirate,’ if all the 
truth about Norna of the Fitful 
Head had been told in the first 
chapter? _ Therefore, put the book 
down if “the revelation of some 
future secret be necessary for your 
enjoyment. Our mystery is going 
to be revealed in the next para- 
graph,—in the next half-dozen 
words. Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke 
were not man and wife. 

The story how it came to be so 
need not be very long,—nor will it, 
as I think, entail any great degree 
of odious criminality either upon 
the man or upon the woman. At 
St. Louis Mrs. Peacocke had become 
acquainted with two brothers named 
Lefroy, who had come up from 
Louisiana, and had achieved for 
themselves characters which were 
by no means desirable. They were 
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sons of a planter who had been rich 
in extent of acres and number of 
slaves before the war of the Seces- 
sion. General Lefroy had been in 
those days a great man in his State, 
had held command during the war, 
and had been utterly ruined. When 
the war was over, the two boys,— 
then seventeen and sixteen years 
of age,—were old enough to remem- 
ber and to regret all that they had 
lost, to hate the idea of Abolition, 
and to feel that the world had 
nothing left for them but what 
was to be got by opposition to the 
laws of the Union, which was now 
hateful to them. They were both 
handsome, and in spite of the suf- 
ferings of their State, an attempt 
had been made to educate them 
like gentlemen. But no career of 
honour had been open to them, and 
they had fallen by degrees into dis- 
honour, dishonesty, and brigandage. 

The elder of these, when he was 
still little more than a stripling, had 
married Ella Beaufort, the daughter 
of another ruined planter in his 
State. She had been only sixteen 
when her father died, and not 
seventeen when she married Fer- 
dinand Lefroy. It was she who 
afterwards came to England under 
the name of Mrs. Peacocke. 

Mr. Peacocke was Vice-President 
of the College at Missouri when he 
first saw her, and when he first 
became acquainted with the two 
brothers, each of whom was called 
Colonel Lefroy. Then there arose 
a great scandal in the city as to the 
treatment which the wife received 
from her husband. He was about 
to go away south, into Mexico, 
with the view of pushing his for- 
tune there with certain desperadoes, 
who were maintaining a perpetual 
war against the authorities of the 
United States on the borders of 
Texas, and he demanded that his 
wife should accompany him. This 
she refused to do, and violence was 
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used to force her. Then it came 
to pass that certain persons in St. 
Louis interfered on her behalf, and 
among these was the Reverend Mr. 
Peacocke, the Vice-President of the 
College, upon whose feelings the 
singular beauty and dignified de- 
meanour of the woman, no doubt, 
had had much effect. The man 
failed to be powerful over his wife, 
and then the two brothers went 
away together. The woman was 
left to provide for herself, and Mr. 
Peacocke was generous in the aid 
he gave to her in doing so. 

It may be understood that in 
this way an intimacy was created, 
but it must not be understood that 
the intimacy was of such a nature 
as to be injurious to the fair fame 
of the lady. Things went on 
in this way for two years, during 
which Mrs. Lefroy’s conduct drew 
down upon her reproaches from no 
one. Then there came tidings 
that Colonel Lefroy had perished 


in making one of those raids in 
which the two brothers were con- 


tinually concerned. But which 
Colonel Lefroy had perished? If 
it were the younger brother, that 
would be nothing to Mr. Peacocke ; 
if it were the elder, it would be 
everything. If Ferdinand Lefroy 
were dead, he would not scruple at 
once to ask the woman to be his 
wife. That which the man had 
done, and that which he had not 
done, had been of such a nature as 
to solve all bonds of affection. She 
had already allowed herself to speak 
of the man as one whose life was a 
blight upon her own; and though 
there had been no word of out- 
spoken love from her lips to his 
ears, he thought that he might 
succeed if it could be made certain 
that Ferdinand Lefroy was no longer 
among the living. 

“T shall never know,” she said 
in her misery. ‘ What I do hear 
I shall never believe. How can 
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one know anything as to what hap- 
pens ina a such as that ?” 

Then he took up his hat and 
staff, and, vice-president, professor, 
and clergyman as he was, started off 
for the Mexican border. He did 
tell her that he was going, but 
barely told her. “ It’s a thing that 
ought to be found out,” he said, 
“and I want a turn of travelling. 
I shall be away three months.” 
She merely bade God bless him, 
but said not a word to hinder or to 
encourage his going. 

He was gone just the three 
months which he had himself 
named, and then returned elate 
with his news. He had seen the 
younger brother, Robert Lefroy, 
and had learnt from him that the 
elder Ferdinand had certainly been 
killed. Robert had been most un- 
gracious to him, having even on 
one occasion threatened his life ; but 
there had been no doubt that he, 
Robert, was alive, and that Ferdi- 
nand had been killed by a party of 
United States soldiers. 

Then the clergyman had his re- 
ward, and was accepted by the 
widow with a full and happy heart. 
Not only had her release been com- 
plete, but so was her present joy ; 
and nothing seemed wanting to 
their happiness during the six first 
months after their union. Then 
one day, all of a sudden, Ferdinand 
Lefroy was standing within her 
little drawing-room at the College 
of St. Louis. 

Dead? Certainly he was not 
He did not believe that 
any one had said that he was dead! 
She might be lying or not,—he did 
not care; he, Peacocke, certainl 
had lied,—so said the Colonel. He 
did not believe that Peacocke had 
ever seen his brother Robert. 
Robert was dead,—must have been 
dead, indeed, before the date given 
for that interview. The woman 
was a bigamist,—that is, if any 
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second marriage had ever been per- 
petrated. Probably both had wil- 
fully agreed to the falsehood. For 
himself he should resolve at once 
what steps he meant to take. Then 
he departed, it being at that mo- 
ment after nine in the evening. In 
the morning he was gone again, and 
from that moment they had never 
either heard of him or seen him. 
How was it to be with them? 
They could haye almost brought 
themselves to think it a dream, 
were it not that others besides 
themselves had seen the man, and 
known that Colonel Ferdinand Le- 
froy had been in St. Louis. Then 
there came to him an idea that 
even she might disbelieve the words 
which he had spoken,—that even 
she might think his story to have 
been false. But to this she soon 
put an end. “ Dearest,” she said, 
“T never knew a word that was 
true to come from his mouth, or a 
word that was false from yours.” 
Should they part? There is no 
one who reads this but will say that 
they should have parted. Every 
day passed together as man and 
wife must be a falsehood and a sin. 
There would be absolute misery for 
both in parting; but there is no 
law from God or man entitling 
a man to escape from misery at 
the expense of falsehood and sin. 
Though their hearts might have 
burst in the doing of it, they should 
have parted. Though she would 
have been friendless, alone, and 


utterly despicable in the eyes of 
the world, abandoning the name 
which she cherished as not her 
own, and going back to that which 
she utterly abhorred, still she should 
have done it. And he, resolving, 
as no doubt he would have done 
under any circumstances, that he 
must quit the city of his adoption,— 
he should have left her with such 
material sustenance as her spirit 
would have enabled her to accept ; 
should have gone his widowed way, 
and endured as best he might the 
idea that he had left the woman 
whom he loved behind, in the 
desert, all alone! That he had not 
done so the reader is aware. That 
he had lived a life of sin,—that he 
and she had continued in one great 
falsehood,—is manifest enough. Mrs. 
Stantiloup, when she hears it all, 
will have her triumph. Lady de 
Lawle’s soft heart will rejoice 
because that invitation was not 
accepted. The Bishop will be un- 
utterably shocked; but perhaps to 
the good man there will be some 
solace in the feeling that he had 
been right in his surmises. How 
the Doctor bore it this story is in- 
tended to tell,—and how also Mr. 
and Mrs. Peacocke bore it, when the 
sin and the falsehood were made 
known to all the world around 
them. The mystery has at any rate 
been told, and they who feel that 
on this account all hope of interest 
is at an end had better put down 
the book. 

















“To a great man nothing is lit- 
tle.” Such is the inscription in a 
small room in a cottage at Zaandam, 
where Peter the Great passed nine 
months of his life while labouring 
as a common shipwright in the 
Dutch dockyard. 

Patience is not genius any more 
than cleanliness is beauty; but 
there is, perhaps, no surer mark of 
that beauty of the mind to which 
the name genius is given than the 
power of taking endless pains. It 
needs a really great mind to seize 
the truth that great aims can only 
be surely followed out through a 
minute and practical knowledge 
of the means, and of the so-called 
trifling details upon ‘which the final 
results depend. Without the energy 
and patience needed for mastering 
these, the conceptions of genius are 
but dreams, and the history of the 
world is unaffected by them. Such 
patience and such genius had Peter 
the Great. 

A man for whom nothing was 
too great, and nothing too little. 
Who could not only see instinctive- 
ly the strategical importance of such 
a position as Pultowa, but who had 
assed through every rank, and 

ew by his own experience every 
duty of his army. Who could 
command large bodies of men, and 
reform the minutest deficiencies in 
their equipment. Who not only 
drove the Swedish fleet, after a 
— battle, from the Gulf of 

inland, but knew how to lay the 
lines of a vessel, how to caulk its 
seams and rig its masts, and had 
himself invented improvements in 
the form of the keel. Who not 
only broke through the barbarous 
semi-oriental usages of national so- 
ciety, and set women free from the 
bondage of the harem, encouraging 
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their education and improving their 
manners, but who also concerned 
himself with the beards and the 
skirts of priests and peasantry, and 
even wrote regulations for the con- 
duct of an evening entertainment. 

A man of unceasing restless ac- 
tivity and of unbounded curiosity, 
craving for new knowledge, and ever 
bringing forth startling and original 
results from his stores of practical 
experience. A tyrant and a bar- 
barian, regarded from a modern 
stand-point, but a daring reformer 
when judged by the standard of his 
own times. As a general he was 
victorious in the north, the south, 
the east, and the west; yet war 
was with him only a means to an 
end. Closely resembling the great 
Napoleon in the originality and 
daring character of his genius, he 
was superior to him in this—that 
he fought not for glory, but for the 
good of his country. 

Peter found Russia in a state of 
barbarism, without a ship, without 
an army, without commerce. He 
found his subjects a brutal race of 
priest-ridden drunkards, fully per- 
suaded that foreign nations pos- 
sessed neither corn nor cattle, and 
depended for their subsistence on 
the charity of the Czar. He suc- 
ceeded to the throne at ten years of 
age, and when he died, at the early 
age of fifty-three, he left a fleet. com- 
manding the Baltic, a trained army 
of 200,000 men, and a capital fixed 
on the highroad of commerce. He 
had sent out scientific expeditions 
to China, Persia, India, and the 
North Pole. He had imported 
Saxon flocks and shepherds; erected 
paper, cloth, corn, and powder mills, 
ospitals, orphanages, poe gun- , 
factories. He cut and paved 
the streets, instituted an academy 
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of science and a board of mines. 
He imported strangers to teach 
every kind of trade and art to his 
subjects, and even endeavoured— 
though in vain—to introduce the 
Italian Opera. All this was done 
a century and more ago. Well 
might Peter be called the Great, 
the Father of his country. 

To us in England Peter is per- 
haps better known by his eccentri- 
cities than by his genius. Bishop 
Burnet had a poor opinion of him, 
and Evelyn’s servants called his peo- 
ple “right nasty.” The monarch 
who could not bear to face a crowd ; 
who drove a wheel-barrow through 
the much-prized holly-hedge; who 
carried a ruby worth £10,000 in his 
waistcoat-pocket, wrapped in brown 
paper, asa present to King William ; 
and, finally, who laboured in Dept- 
ford dockyard as a common ship- 
carpenter ;—such is English mem- 
ory of the great Czar. In the 
judgment of the general public, 
Peter will not for a moment be 
placed in the same rank with Na- 
poleon. Yet he was a general vic- 
torious to the end, and a monarch 
never dethroned, the head of his 
Church, and the father of his coun- 
try. As such, now his cruelties and 
his madness are forgotten, he is en- 
shrined in the hearts of the Russian 

ople. 

It is not strange in our eyes that 
the ambition of Napoleon should 
mould the traditional policy of 
France, even though that policy 
be founded on what we call “ senti- 
ment,” rather than on the national 
necessities of the country, which we 
call “interest.” Could we wonder, 
then, if the far-sighted policy of 
Peter should acquire in Russian 
eyes an importance and an author- 


ity which should render its accom- 
plishment scarcely less than a sacred 
national duty ? 

But if we thus recognise the influ- 
ence which the genius of Peter the 


Great must still exert on the his- 
tory of Russia, it becomes a matter 
of no little interest, in the present 
condition of the East, to inquire 
whether any settled policy indicated 
by the great Czar controls the 
actions of his descendants and 
successors, and accounts for their 
foreign aggressions more clearly 
than the supposition of individual 
ambition, goaded by internal State 
dangers, to the hazard and expense 
of continual war. 

A very striking indication of the 
unwearying patience and dogged 
persistence with which one at least 
of the schemes of Peter is still 
being prosecuted, meets us at the 
very outset of the inquiry. Dur- 
ing the last years of his reign, 
when victories in the North and 
West had brought peace to his 
dominions, Peter turned his atten- 
tion to India and the East. In 
1722 he headed an expedition for 
the exploration of the Caspian. 
The Mongols, Calmucs, and Af- 
ghans were then  overrunning 
Persia, and Peter entered into a 
treaty with the Calmuc Khan. 
Leaving Astrakhan and the mouth 
of the Volga, the Russian fleet 
sailed along the west shores of the 
Caspian to visit the Tartar encamp- 
ment. In the following year the 
Czar sent Bruce to circumnavigate 
the lake, and received his report 
with great interest. Peter, more- 
over, despatched an expedition to 
India itself, through Bokhara and 
Balkh, down the course of the Amu 
Daria or Oxus. 

As the result of these explora- 
tions, Peter conceived the daring 
idea of turning the Oxus back to its 
original channel, thus establishing a 
waterway from the Caspian to the 
vicinity of Balkh on the Afghan 
border. The river had been divert- 
ed by the Uzbek Tartars from its 
old course, which is still shown on 
our maps, and had been made t¢ 
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flow northwards into the Sea of 
Aral. 

It is but quite recently that 
we read of the actual attempt to 
accomplish this scheme, conceived a 
century and a half ago. A “scien- 
tific” expedition became, by some 
inexplicable coincidence, necessary 
for the examination of the question 
in 1877, just at the time when mili- 
tary reasons also gave importance 
to the subject. In the eyes of 
ordinary persons the exploration 
was indistinguishable from a mili- 
tary reconnaissance; but we have, 
fortunately, the assurance of the 
Russian press that the object was 
purely scientific. When we read, 
however, that the dams have been 
opened by the Khan of Khiva, and 
that the waters of the Amu Daria 
have actually begun to flow west, 
we cannot but call to mind the old 
expedition of 1722, and the design 
of Peter the Great to establish a 
water-highway from the borders of 
Russia to the Hindoo Kush. 

Little as his aims and intentions 
were understood by the barbarians 
whom he governed, the good and 
advancement of his country were 
matters ever nearest to the heart of 
Peter the Great. War and conquest 
were with him but means to an 
end: that end was the develop- 
ment of Russian commerce with all 
the world; and for that end the 
acquisition of ports commanding 
the great highways of the sea be- 
came an object of the first import- 
ance in the eyes of this wise and 
long-sighted monarch. 

In the early part of his reign he 
endeavoured to carry out the inten- 
tions of Alexis, his father, by estab- 
lishing harbours on the Black Sea 
and the Caspian. He besieged and 
took Azof, and there prepared a 
fleet for the conquest of the Euxine. 
In 1711, however, after the bloody 
battle of the Pruth and the failure 
of his expedition against the Turks, 
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Azof was given back to the Sultan, 
and the advance on the Mediter- 
ranean remained still a dream of 
the future, for the Russian bound- 
ary had yet to be extended south- 
wards before reaching the shores 
even of the Black Sea. 

On the north-west Peter was 
more successful, and the patience 
of the great Czar is evidenced by 
his memorable words after his de- 
feat at Narva in 1700 by Charles 
XII. of Sweden. “I know,” he 
said, “very well that the Swedes 
will have the advantage over us for 
a long time, but in the end they 
will teach us to beat them.” It 
was the patience of true genius, 
and Peter lived to see his words 
verified. Nine years later, at Pul- 
towa, he defeated his great enemy 
on the 15th of June, and soon after 
destroyed the Swedish fleet in the 
pitched battle of Aland. With a 
daring which in the eyes of Charles 
XII. was only madness, he planted 
a new capital on the Gulf of Fin- 
land, in the very face of Sweden, 
and in a province only just wrested 
from her. On the swampy islands 
of the Neva, Petersburg sprang 
up suddenly—a wooden city, to 
which within a year the friendly 
merchants of Zaandam came to 
trade. 

Thus in the midst of war the 
basis of Russian commerce was laid, 
and on the shores of a sea formerly 
belonging to Sweden the capital was 
established through which Peter 
hoped to enter into communication 
with the rest of Europe, and thus 
to draw his obstinate and bigoted 
subjects within the circle of the 
civilisation of the West. 

Brilliant, however, as was the 
conquest of the Baltic, its commer- 
cial importance was not sufficient to 
satisfy the Czar. Annually frozen, 
and communicating only with Nor- 
thern lands, its acquisition could 
not give maritime supremacy to 
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Russia. On the Mediterranean, 
therefore, Peter fixed his eyes: the 
expedition across the Pruth followed 
hard on the victory of Aland; and in 
the events of our own times we re- 
cognise the finger of Peter the Great 
pointing the way for his descend- 
ants towards Constantinople and the 
Southern seas, as well as towards 
India and the commerce of the East. 

But there is an element in the 
present prospects of Russian aggran- 
disement which Peter could not 
foresee—the growth of England 
into a great Asiatic and European 
Power. The statesmen of England 
and her new Dutch monarch were 
personally known to the great Czar 
no less than the mechanics of our 
decks and the sailors of our navy. 
He had endured with magnanimity 
the sermons of our Quakers and 
the attempts of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for his conversion. He 
knew the British as sober and 
friendly folk, to whom he could sell 
the wood of his pine-forests, and 
from whom he might learn much 
in the art of navigation. The vic- 
tories which made Europe ring with 
the name of England—victories in 
France, in Spain, in Egypt, and 
Syria—were events yet a century 
ahead; and the empire of India 
was still in its infancy. 

Through her command of the 
sea, England was destined to be 
first in the race. The very advan- 
tages which Peter coveted for Rus- 
sia Britain already possessed ; India 
and the Mediterranean fell under 
our control before the foundation 
even of Russian greatness was se- 
curely laid, and the problem which 
now confronts the race of the Ro- 
manoffs is thus very different from 
that contemplated by their great 
ancestor. It is not merely the con- 
= of barbarous orientals or the 

efeat of Turkish invaders to which 
they now aspire; it is a conflict 
with a powerful and civilised Wes- 











tern race—supreme at sea, and com- 
manding armies of disciplined Asiat- 
ics upon land—on which they have 
embarked. Let us take it for granted 
that England is still determined to 
resist—that, as the only represen- 
tative in Asia of the great Western 
Aryan races, she will attempt to 
arrest the invasion of another Tura- 
nian horde, bringing in its train, as 
the Turanians always have done from 
the dawn of history, not liberty and 
civilisation, but tyranny, corruption, 
and superstition. Let us assume 
that we are mad enough (to use 
the expression of a famous orator) 
to oppose Russia, and ask only how 
and where ? 

It is true that the actual num- 
bers of the forces which Russia can 
bring against us are so enormous, 
and the rapidity of mobilisation 
due to her system of organization 
so great, that at first the odds 
against our small army appear to be 
overwhelming. In an Asiatic con- 
test, also, Russia will have the 
great advantages of a central base 
and interior lines. We should be 
obliged to move our troops round 
the arc of a circle, of which Tiflis 
is the centre; and such a neces- 
sity might lead to unforeseen dis- 
aster. But granting these disad- 
vantages, there are still advan- 
tages on the side of England which 
may perhaps counterbalance them 
all. The first of these is our 
superiority on the sea, which en- 
ables us to shut Russia out from 
trade, and to transport our soldiers 
by water while Russian forces toil 
on by land. The superior intelli- 
gence, discipline, and armament of 
our troops must also not be for- 
gotten; and if we may judge by the 
blunders of the Turkish war, com- 
paring them with the masterly skill 
shown in Afghanistan, we may 
perhaps add among our advantages 
the superior skill and military 
knowledge of our English generals. 
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The true strategy of England, 
which gives to her perforce the ad- 
vantages of her maritime suprem- 
acy, is that which was grasped first 
by Wellington at Torres Vedras, and 
which resulted in the prostration 
of Russia on the fall of Sebastopol. 
If we can find a battle-field situ- 
ated close to the sea, and can force 
Russia to advance towards it by a 
lengthy line of communication over 
difficult countries, her forces will of 
necessity dwindle on the march; 
while our own, fed and reinforced 
from the sea, await the attack with 
confidence. 

So long as the ambition of Russia 
is directed towards the acquisition 
of a Mediterranean port, and so 
long as the motto of England re- 
mains “ Defence,* not defiance,” it 
is evidently on the shores of the 
sea that the contest is most likely 
to take place; while our great 
generals, from Wellington down- 
wards, have always recognised that 
it is on the shores of the sea that 
England, as a great maritime Power, 
fights with the greatest advantage 
over her enemy. 

‘rhe question of the seizure of 
Cons.antinople finds no place in 
the present inquiry. The united 
will of Austria and Germany may 
suffice to guard the capital of the 
world, unless the wily diplomacy 
of Russia can succeed in fostering 
jealousies which may annul the re- 
cent compact between those Powers. 
The question is, at any rate, not now 
one of immediate importance. 

It is true that the Turanian 
race in Turkey is fast losing its 
hold on European territory, that 
the Sultan may in time find even 
among his subjects in Roumelia 
only descendants of conquered Eu- 
ropean nationalities ; and it appears 
probable that the question, Who is 
to succeed the Turk ? will be asked 
sooner than might perhaps have 
been expected. England, however, 









has no exclusive interest in this 
matter. Constantinople is not on 
her road to India, and it is the 
defence of that road which consti- 
tutes her primary interest in the 
Eastern question. 

But Constantinople is not the 
only outlet to the Mediterranean. 
Foiled in Europe, Russia may, 
and probably Wii, direct her at- 
tention to, and concentrate her 
energies on, an Asiatic contest, 
commenced during her last attack 
on Turkey: for authorities were 
not wanting in 1877 who declared, 
from their own observation, that 
Russia’s real advance was that on 
Armenia. It is here that she ob- 
tained her most important acquisi- 
tions—the fortress of Kars, the 
harbour of Batoum. It is on the 
advance from the base south of the 
Caucasus that our attention must 
now be riveted. Hence our anx- 
iety for reform and good govern- 
ment, but, above all, for military 
organisation, in Asia Minor—an 
anxiety for which every month 
gives us increasing cause. 

The Russian advance on India, 
as is now plainly evident, lies 
partly along the line indicated by 
Peter the Great, partly along the 
shorter and easier route which 
leads across rich land on the north- 
eastern border of Persia. Along 
the first route the distances are as 
follows: From the old mouth of the 
Amudaria, on the east side of the 
Caspian, to Khiva, 250 miles; 
thence up the Oxus, past Bokhara, 
to Balkh, on the Afghan frontier, 
500 miles; from Balkh to Kabul, 
250; and thence to India, less than 
150,—giving a total of 1150 miles. 
By the southern route the distances 
are: From the mouth of the Attreck 
to Meshed in Persia, 200 miles; 
and thence to Herat, 300; from 
Herat to Candahar, 300 miles; and 
thence to our outpost at Quetta, 
little over 100,—giving a total of 
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only 900 miles. If we take Samar- 
cand as the northern base, a dis- 
tance of only 400 miles separates 
at present the Russian and English 
forces; and from the Attreck to 
Herat is a distance not greater than 
from Herat to our Indian base. 

The road through Meshed is a 
historic highway to India from the 
west. By a secret article of the Peace 
of Tilsit, Napoleon arranged for a 
combined movement of Russia and 
France on Candahar. The French 
forces, which by the connivance of 
Austria were to be transported 
down the Danube, were then to cross 
the Black Sea and land south 
of the Caucasus. A junction with 
the Russians coming from Astra- 
khan across the Caspian was to be 
effected at Meshed, whence the 
combined forces would have moved 
on Herat. 

It is, however, only with the 
consent of Persia that this route 
might now become available. North 
of the Persian boundary the ad- 
vance would be through a desolate 
desert; while a strong force, based 
on Teheran, would take in flank, 
by a northward march, any advance 
eastwards through Meshed ; and per- 
haps, among the diplomatic victories 
of the Conservative Government, 
there will be none recorded more 
britliant than the influence lately 
gained by England in Persia—the 
result probably of the much-abused 
Afghan war—through which alli- 
ance the Russian advance from the 
Attreck may be taken in flank and 
the safety of Herat secured. Guard- 
ing the Hindoo Kush at Kabul 
and the oasis of Herat from the 
Persian frontier, we may await with 
little anxiety the next move of the 
Russian armies in Central Asia. 

It is of course impossible to 
doubt the word of a Romanoff or 
the assurances of his generals. It 
nevertheless strikes the ignorant 


as strange that Samarcand should 
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be chosen as a base for operations 
against Merv—which lies 300 miles 
farther west, of which distance 200 
miles are desert, while the route is 
intersected by the Oxus—and that 
at the same time only 200 miles of 
inhabited country separate Samar- 
cand from Balkh, the road leading 
with the natural lines of the coun- 
try instead of across them. 

The foregoing distances may ap- 
pear large; but to Russian soldiers 
a journey of 100 miles is no great 
matter, and during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war regiments were found capa- 
ble of marching 30 miles a-day for 
many days in succession. 

When, however, we compare the 
distance from the Russian base to 
India with that from the Russian 
base to the Mediterranean, we see 
at once that the advance on India 
may perhaps be useful merely as 
covering that on the coveted west- 
ern seaboard, and as a diversion 
which shall fix British attention 
on matters which in the Russian 
scheme stand in the second rank of 
importance. 

From the new base behind Kars 
and Ardahan to Erzeroum is a dis- 
tance of only 100 miles. From the 
new “commercial” port of Batoum 
a river-valley runs up southwards 
to the capital of Armenia. From 
Erzeroum the road lies along the 
open valley of the Euphrates, and 
thence by Aleppo and Antioch to 
the sea, a total distance of 350 
miles. In other words, the distance 
to the Mediterranean is less than 
half that to India. Thus, while 
we look anxiously to Herat and 
Balkh, and to the scarcely less im- 
portant position of Merv, we are in 
danger of forgetting that a fortnight 
or three weeks of steady marching, 
through a rich and open Christian 
country, would bring the forces of 
the Czar to the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

Nor are indications wanting of 


























the reality of the danger thus de- 
scribed. 

Perhaps the most daring revolu- 
tion effected by Peter the Great 
was the usurpation of the spiritual 

ower of the Russian Patriarch. 
As the Turkish Sultan usurped the 
religious supremacy of the Khali- 
phate, so did the Russian Czar 
assume the headship of the Greek 
Church in his dominions. The 
veneration of his subjects for him- 
self as their spiritual father is ex- 
actly the counterpart of the Moslem 
veneration for the Sultan: it is a 
sentiment, probably quite as strong, 
a power equally formidable in the 
hands of an ambitious ruler. Among 
the subtle dealings of Russia, there 
was perhaps no more important 
success than the gathering in of 
the Bulgarian Church under the 
spiritual supremacy of the Czar. 

To those who have read the 
accounts which from time to time 
reach us from Syria, it will be clear 
that the power thus exercised by 
the Czar as a spiritual chief has not 
been left to rust unused. The great 
majority of the Syrian Christians 
belong to the Greek Church, and 
the relation which the question of 
protecting these very Christians 
bore to the Crimean war must 
not be forgotten. We learn also 
that the vast crowds of Russian 
peasantry who annually visit Jeru- 
salem, devoutly convinced of the 
reality of the miraculous lighting 
of the Holy Fire, are subsidised 
and assisted on their way by the 
Russian Government, and are lodged 
and fed in the huge fortress-hospital 
which dominates the town. The 
religious enthusiasm thus fostered 
might at any time be fanned into a 
flame, which would convert the ad- 
vance on the Mediterranean into a 
holy war waged for the recovery of 
the Holy Places. The fear of Rus- 
sia, the hatred of Russian supersti- 
tion, the belief in Russian intrigue, 
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are sentiments commonly expressed 
throughout Syria. It is the gen- 
eral belief of the country that the 
great enemy has turned a longing 
eye on Jerusalem as a capital which 
might rival Rome itself, as a reli- 
gious centre for the Christians of 
the Greek Church in the East. 

Not only is the advance on the 
Levantine coast shorter and easier 
than that on India, but also the 
control of Syria would materially 
affect the chances of success in the 
more remote East. Syria once 
conquered, the Euphrates valley 
dominated, the Suez Canal threat- 
ened on its flank, the conquest of 
India might become something more 
than a dream, when our lines of 
communication with that part of 
our empire were thus directly at- 
tacked. A threefold motive—mili- 
tary, commercial, and religious— 
dictates to Russia an advance on 
the Syrian shores. 

The rumours connected with Asia 
Minor and Syria flying thickly 
through the air of late, cannot but 
be thought signs of the probability 
that these regions have been actively 
occupying the attention of respon- 
sible politicians. Already the Rus- 
sian press has pointed out the ad- 
vantages of Russia’s base south of 
the Caucasus; already the names 
of Alexandretta and Selucia have 
been mentioned as possible stations 
for our fleet ; already the apprehen- 
sion that England meditated a fur- 
ther step in advance has found ex- 
pression in Germany. Nor are the 
visit of our ambassador to Damas- 
cus; the journey of Baker Pasha 
to Alexandretta, Aleppo, and Diar- 
bekr; the very remarkable speech 
of Sir Drummond Wolfe at the So- 
ciety of Arts; and the acquisition 
of a naval station at the mouth of 
the Euphrates,—less significant as 
signs of the times. 

But in dealing with the Syrian 
question, there are two elements of 


































complication not to be forgotten, 
—the sensitiveness of the French 
and the claims of the Jews. The 
interest taken by France in the 
Holy Land and Holy Places has 
been described as “ sentimental,” 
because not based on any very evi- 
dent advantage thence derivable by 
their nation. But those who have 
to deal with the charming and 
generous people, must know that 
it is for such sentiments that 
France has ever been ready to 
fight. The commercial interests of 
the country have never fired the 
imagination of the French as the 
dream of a romantic and chivalrous 
foreign policy isableto do. Itis no 
mere sentiment, but a long historic 
tradition which renders Palestine, in 
the eyes of Frenchmen, a country 
on which they have peculiar claims. 
The keys of Jerusalem were given to 
the great Emperor Charlemagne by 
Harin-er-Rashid, the hero of the 
“Thousand Nights,” three centuries 
before the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land; and the first hospice for Latin 
pilgrims was raised by the same 
emperor. The kings who ruled for 
eighty-eight years in the Holy City 
were French by birth, born of the 
noble family of the Dukes of Lor- 
raine. Palestine had been won by 
the arms of France two centuries 
before our sturdy Richard plunged, 
fully armed, into the surf at Jaffa. 
Forty beautiful churches keep alive 
the memory of the French in Jeru- 
salem; while we can only point 
to the gigantic ruins of Ascalon as 
the work of Englishmen who never 
won their way into the rough hills 
of Judea. 

It is thus that to France belongs 
the prescriptive right to the protec- 
tion of the Latins in Syria; and no 
Christian ceremonial of that coun- 
try surpasses in dignity the proces- 
sion in which, as representative of 
the eldest son of the Church, the 
representative of France attends the 
pathetic ritual of Christmas Eve in 
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Bethlehem. The sentiment which 
we should thus wound in a brave 
and gifted nation, on whose gener- 
osity we have more reason to count 
than on that of Teutonic or Magyar 
races, is more deeply seated than 
might at first be. thought; and the 
consideration of the French must 
inevitably form an element in any 
line of action upon which England 
may enter in Syria. 

The claims of the Jews do not 
perhaps, in practical politics, pre- 
sent the difficulties which might be 
expected by a student of prophecy 
unacquainted with the living world. 
It is but quite recently that the 
Jewish claim to respect has been 
advocated, with infinite pathos and 
irony, by George Eliot; and in this 
gifted and extraordinary people we 
may perhaps, if we choose, find al- 
lies more valuable, because more 
powerful, than any in Europe. It 
would, however, be a question ra- 
ther of Jewish toleration towards 
England in Syria, than of the sup- 
port of Jewish claims by any West- 
ern Power. When we reflect that 
the leaders of the Liberal party 
in Germany, and of the Repub- 
licans in France, are Jews; when 
we know that the press in a gréat 
measure at home, and almost en- 
tirely in Germany, is in the hands 
of Jews; and when we recognise 
the power of that organisation 
which is now, in London, being 
converted from a mere charitable 
into a political institution,—we 
must admit that nothing can pre- 
vent the return of the Jews to their 
native land—a land which one of 
their great capitalists could buy 
as a private property—if once the 
irresistible energy of the nation 
is directed towards that object. 
Controlling the press, holding lead- 
ing positions in the government 
of Europe, and possessing the 
mightiest power of all in unparal- 
leled wealth—organised and active, 
though silent in their strength—it 
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is only the shrewd worldly wisdom 
of the Jews which prevents their 
risking money in ventures certain 
to fail while mongrel Pashas con- 
tinue to misgovern their native 
land; and we may feel sure that, 
so soon as their hateful presence is 
withdrawn, the natural wealth of 
modern Palestine, — the luxuriant 
crops of corn with which a great 
part of Europe might be fed; of 
oil, inferior to none in Italian olive- 
yards ; of wine, from the produce of 
long vineyards, decayed only for 
want of hands to tend the grape,— 
would again be carried to the mar- 
kets of the West, mainly through 
the agency, and for the monetary 
advantage, of the ancient conquerors 
of the Holy Land. 

By what means Syria may be 
rescued from the Pasha and the 
Czar, through the action of the 
Latin races working in harmony, 
and with the assistance of its Sem- 
itic inhabitants, it is not proposed 
here to inquire,—perhaps by an 
extension of the system which has 
been so successful in the Lebanon ; 
perhaps by tlie establishment of an 
autonomy, under such an' able and 
honest ruler as Midhat Pasha; or 
possibly it may be effected by yet 
bolder and more radical measures. 
In any case, the consent and co- 
operation of France are necessary, 
and the exclusive action of England 
impossible. 

But the question of more imme- 
diate importance is that of the 
military positions which England 
would be obliged to occupy in case 
of a war with Russia in Asia Minor. 
It is evident that to garrison every 
seaport of the Syrian coast would 
be quite impossible; and we are 
led, therefore, to inquire, Which of 
these ports have the real strategical 
importance which would render 
them the natural bases for our 
military operations ? 

The Syrian coast south of the 
Gulf of Alexandretta presents a lee- 
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shore of remarkably straight out- 
line, unbroken by any important 
natural haven. Between Acre and 
Port Said there is not a single har- 
bour,—for the open roadstead and 
dangerous reef at Jaffa are unworthy 
of notice. The Bay of Acre, eight 
miles long and three miles wide, is 
protected from the winter storms 
on the south-west bythe ridge of 
Carmel. The shallow Bay of Tyre 
affords no such shelter; and the 
famous old harbour of the Pheeni- 
cians is not only filled up, but much 
too small to be of any practical util- 
ity in modern times. Sidon also, 
possessing a basin 500 yards long 
and 300 wide, is situate on a flat 
shore, entirely unsheltered from the 
wind; and the Bay of St. George, 
at Beirut—the seaport of Damascus 
—is the first real harbour north 
of the Suez Canal. North of Beirut 
lies Tripoli, with its open shallow 
bay, and Latakia, at the end of 
a promontory, with a port arti- 
ficially formed, and exposed to the 
full force of the western storms. 
Higher yet, at the mouth of 
Orontes, is the Bay of Suweidi- 
yeh, flanked by the lofty crest of 
Mount Casius (Jebel Akrd), and 
affording a safe shelter in winter, 
separated on the north again by the 
range of Mount Rhossus (the ancient 
gates of Syria) from the fever-strick- 
en Gulf of Alexandretta, which runs 
inland for 40 miles, and measures 
nearly 20 miles from north to south. 

Thus, in the whole length of 500 
miles of Syrian coast, there are only 
three harbours—Acre, Beirut, and 
Suweidiyeh—which merit attention 
as safe winter havens. 

But it is not merely a question 
of anchorage or shelter for ships 
which has to be considered; the 
ports must be regarded with refer- 
ence to the access which they afford 
to the interior of the country. 

When this question is further 
investigated, the number is reduced 
to two harbours available for mil- 
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itary purposes, and Beirat drops 
out of the list because of the diffi- 
culties of inland communication. 

Long chains of rugged mountains 
run parallel to the coast-line 
throughout Syria. In the north 
is Lebanon, rising to a height of 
10,000 feet above the sea; south 
of this the mountains of Galilee, 
attaining only 4000 feet at the 
most; and south of Acre is the long 
Palestine watershed, averaging be- 
tween 2000 arid 3000 feet at the 
crest. The road from Beirut to the 
capital crosses both the Lebanon 
and the parallel range of the Anti- 
Lebanon, rising first to a height of 
about 5000 feet, then falling rapidly 
to the broad plain of the Leontes, 
and again rising to 4000 feet above 
the sea—the total length of the road 
being only sixty miles. The recent 
proposal to make Beirut the start- 
ing-point for the Euphrates Valley 
Railway is thus open to three serious 
objections: first, the great difficul- 
ties of the road running not with 
but across the natural lines of the 
country; secondly, the unneces- 
sary length of the distance between 
the harbour and the Euphrates; 
and thirdly, the unsuitable nature 
of the waterless desert, traversed by 
the route, for a line of commerce. 
The proposal seems to have nothing 
beyond the safety of the Mediter- 
ranean terminus to recommend it, 
and the same objections apply with 
equal or greater force to the pro- 
jected line from Tyre or Sidon. 

The engineering difficulties are 
sufficient by themselves to condemn 
the scheme of a railway from Beirut 
to the Tigris. It would cross, as 
above shown, two mountain-chains 
and 250 miles of desert. It would 
have to be carried’ over two of the 
largest rivers in Asia. It would 
have a length of 1200 miles, as 
against 940 miles of the true 
Euphrates route—thus adding one- 
third more to the cost of the line; 
and it would terminate in a swampy 
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delta, which has no natural port. 
But engineering considerations are 
not the only ones to be borne in 
view. Military conditions must 
also be fulfilled. If the Euphrates 
Valley Railway is ever made, it will 
not be for the sake of developing 
local trade, nor for the benefit of 
Turkish finance. It will be with 
the object of conveying English 
troops in twenty-four hours from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian 
Gulf, and as a line of communica- 
tion with our Indian Empire. 

From a military point of view, 
the route is at best an outside stair- 
case to our house. The line to be 
chosen must therefore be that which 
is at once shortest and most easily 
defensible. For this reason the 
right bank of the Euphrates would 
be the only line for a strategical 
railway, the distance being the 
shortest possible, and the river 
itself, with the marshes east of it, 
serving as a natural protection in 
case of a Russian advance from the 
Transcaucasian base. The ques- 
tion of the choice of a Syrian port 
calculated to form a maritime base 
for the defence of our communica- 
tions with India, must therefore be 
considered in connection with the 
line of a military railway on the 
right bank of the Euphrates. 

The mountain-wall which separ- 
ates the plains of Mesopotamia from 
the Mediterranean .is broken only 
in two places. On the north, the 
valley of the Orontes runs down 
from the plains of Antioch to the 
old harbour of Seleucia, now Su- 
weidiyeh. On the south, the Bay 
of Acre lies in close proximity to 
inland plateaux, across which lies 
the road to Damascus and to the 
Syrian desert. In _ considering, 
therefore, the question of the stra- 
tegical lines of the country, our 
attention may be confined to the 
neighbourhood of Antioch on the 
north, and of Acre and Carmel on 
the south. 
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The line of advance from the 
Russian base south of the Cau- 
casus, lying along the course of 
the Euphrates towards Syria, bi- 
furcates at Aleppo—the shortest 
route leading, as before explained, 
direct to the coast near Antioch, a 
total distance of 450 miles; while 
a longer but not more difficult line 
of advance leads southwards to 
Damascus (200 milesfrom Aleppo), 
and thence to the watershed of 
Palestine near Acre—a total of less 
than 700 miles from Kars. 

Two separate objects might point 
to a Russian advance along the 
two lines thus indicated: first, the 
establishment of the old road to 
India through Antioch; secondly, 
the inauguration of a universal hege- 
mony, with its‘religious capital at 
Jerusalem, and the attack of the 
Suez Canal by an advance through 
Gaza,—for the answer to those who 
consider the desert south of Pales- 
tine to be impassable by troops is 
found in the fact that Napoleon 
actually advanced from Egypt into 
Syria along this very route. 

To speak first of the more prob- 
able and more easily accomplished 
of the two advances—namely, on the 
harbour of Antioch. The question 
in this case is that of the true Med- 
iterranean port for a road to India 
leading down the Euphrates valley, 
and of the exact line along which 
the ancient commerce with the East 
is to be re-established—not, let us 
hope, by Russia, but rather by 
England. The question of an ad- 
vance on Damascus and Jerusalem 
is of secondary importance, because 
more remote. An English army at 
Aleppo, 70 miles from the coast, 
would have to be masked by a sufli- 
cient Russian force before the 


southern route could be attempted ; 
and although the characteristic bold- 
ness of Russian strategy—as exem- 
plified in the passage of the Balkans 
—might render such an attempt 
not improbable, there would be yet 
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time to safeguard the Canal at the 
last moment by the occupation of 
a position on Carmel hereafter to be 
noticed. 

There is scarcely a port in Syria 
which has not at some time or other 
been proposed as the starting-point 
of a Euphrates Valley Railway. A 
line from Acre across the Syrian ~ 
desert has been a favourite project ; 
and Tyre, Sidon, and Beirut have 
been recommended by those who 
thought less of the inland difficul- 
ties than of the harbour itself. It 
has been shown to be an inevitable 
element in the case that the 
route should be the shortest pos- 
sible; and the port should there- 
fore be the one which is nearest 
to the great highway of Euphrates, 
For these reasons Alexandretta has 
been strongly recommended, the 
main argument against its selection 
being the deadly nature of the 
climate and the poisonous air of 
its swamps. Alexandretta (or el 
Iskandertin) is situate on the south 
side of the gulf, under the lofty 
range of Mount Rhossus. The 
swamps extend thence northwards 
along the shore for 30 wiles; 
and so deadly is the malaria which 
they engender, that visitors have 
often succumbed to the evil effects 
of breathing the air only for a few 
hours. 

It has, however, been pointed 
out, in an able report by Consul 
Barker, that the unhealthiness of 
Alexandretta is not its only draw- 
back. The gulf does not in reality 
afford the shelter which might be 
expected, because of the violence of 
the land-wind in winter rushing 
down jthrough the narrow ravines 
of the chain of Alma Dagh; while 
the road to Antioch leads across the 
steep Pass of Beilin (Pyle Syriz), 
2000 feet in height, to the swamps 
north of that city ; so that engineer- 
ing difficulties of the greatest mag- 
nitude would thus have to be en- 
countered at the first outset. This 
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portion of the Syrian coast is, never- 
theless, the nearest to Euphrates, 
which is here not more than 140 
miles distant from the Mediterranean 
—measuring due east and west. 

Antioch, the ancient capital of 
the Seleucide—in the fifth century 
A.D. a city of 200,000 inhabitants, 
and the capital of a Christian prin- 
cipality for 170 years during the 
= of the Frankish rule over 
yria—was, throughout the palmy 
days of her history, the commercial 
centre to which the trade of Asia, 
Afria, and Europe gravitated, and 
through which India communicated 
with the west. It was one of the 
ancient capitals of the world, and 
its advantages of geographical and 
topographical position remain un- 
changed, although the town has 
shrunk to a sixth of its former area, 
and now contains only 6000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Antioch lies in a plain watered 


by the Orontes, the city extending 
southwards from the river to the 
heights of Mount Silpius, once in- 
cluded within the walls as rebuilt 


by Justinian. It is at a distance 
of about fifteen miles from the 
coast, and the open and healthy 
valley of the Orontes forms an easy 
line of communication. This stream 
falls into the Mediterranean towards 
the north end of the Bay of Suwei- 
diyeh ; and the ruins of the ancient 
port of Seleucia Pieria lie north of the 
Orontes, at the foot of Mount Rhos- 
sus and close to the stream of Cory- 
— Seleucia Pieria was founded 

y Seleucus Nicator about 300 B.c., 
at the same time as Antioch. Re- 
mains of an ancient dock 400 yards 
long, and of a great rock-cut tunnel 
from the upper city to the sea, are 
still visible, with two temples, an 
amphitheatre, and the beautiful 
rock-cut tombs, said to have been 
the sepulchres of the Greek kings of 
Syria—the Seleucide. The site, 
which has a total circuit of four 
miles, is now covered with gardens 
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of mulberry and orange. Silkworms 
are cultivated, and wine is made in 
the neighbourhood; and the valley 
and shore, though separated only by 
the chain of Rhossus from the dis- 
mal swamps of Alexandretta, are 
rendered healthy by the cool sea- 
breeze, which never reaches the 
northern gulf. 

At the south end of the bay 
rises the sacred mountain anciently 
called Casius, but now Jebel el 
Akri, “the bald hill,” one of the 
most conspicuous landmarks in 
northern Syria. The steep ridge, 
clothed below with pines and cedars, 
rises more than 5000 feet above 
the sea to a barren summit from 
which its name is derived. From 
the top the view is extensive— 
Cyprus 80 miles off, appearing as a 
triangular rock on the west, and the 
snowy range of Lebanon stretching 
far away on the south. 

Such, briefly described, is the an- 
cient harbour of Antioch, and the 
natural Mediterranean terminus of 
the overland route to India,—the 
port to which Russia would first 
advance in Syria; and where we may 
perhaps hear, at no distant period 
of time, that our Mediterranean 
fleet lies anchored. 

It has been well remarked that 
if Alexandretta had possessed. the 
natural advantages sometimes claim- 
ed for it, Seleucus would not have 
been obliged to construct an arti- 
ficial port in the more open bay of 
Antioch ; and the historical evidence 
in the case clearly indicates that 
the Bay of Issus (now called the 
Gulf of J/skanderéin) was never con- 
sidered of great commercial import- 
ance. 

Assuming, then, that the ancient 
port of Antioch would form the 
Mediterranean terminus of the 
Euphrates Valley Railway, and the 
strategical base for the defence of 
the line, we may briefly sketch 
the route which would be followed. 
It leads, in the first instance, up the 
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valley of Orontes, a wild and rocky 
district, where the river flows 
swiftly by corn-fields, myrtle-groves, 
and plantations of mulberry and 
pomegranate fringing the water. 
About six miles 8. W. of Antioch 
is a grove of bay-trees on a hill-side, 
whence a tributary stream breaks 
in cascades through thick beds of 
myrtle and oleander. Here once 
stood the temples of Apollo, Diana, 
and Venus, and from its oleanders 
it received the name Daphne, and 
was the scene of the mythical 
metamorphosis of the blushing 
nymph pursued by the Sun-god, 
whose rosy hue is still recalled by 
the delicate colour of the blossoms 
which crown the dusky bushes. 
The average fall of the stream is 
about six feet in the mile, and 
the route rises gradually in 70 
miles from the sea to an elevation 
of about 1300 feet. It here passes 


close to the modern capital of north- 
ern Syria—Aleppo, a city of 100,000 


souls, extending beyond its ancient 
walls, and surrounding with a forest 
of a hundred minarets the conical 
hill on which stands the medieval 
citadel with its deep fosse. Hittite 
inscribed stones are found in Aleppo 
like those of Hamah. In the castle 
remain catapults and balistes which 
were used by the Crusaders. The 
river Chalus, still famous for its fish, 

asses beside the city, flowing south 
to the Salt lake, in which it is lost. 
An amphitheatre of hills surrounds 
the site, and the view extends to 
the mountains of Beilan. Cotton, 
tobacco, and fruit orchards environ 
the city; poplars and willows grow 
by the river ; and the true pistachio 
and wild potato are peculiar to this 
part of Syria. 

From Aleppo the line runs 70 
miles east to the Euphrates, fall- 
ing to a level about 600 feet above 
the sea. At Balis, the nearest 
point on the river, are remains of 
an ancient port and of a Saracenic 
town. The plateau crossed over is 
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a wide expanse of alluvial soil, gay 
in spring with boundless fields of 
wild flowers, and supporting only a 
nomad population of Kurds Turko- 
mans, and Arabs. The ruins of 
famous cities—Hierapolis, Amphi- 
polis, and Kinnesrin—are scattered 
over this plain, and across it flows 
the river Dardarax, which, like the 
Chalus, is lost in a salt marsh, and 
along whose course the grey flam- 
ingoes are found fishing in drilled 
battalions, which are said by Col. 
Chesney to dam back the waters 
with their bodies in order to 
strand their victims in the shal- 
lows below. 

The fertile region thus described 
is rich in historic associations. In 
memory of their native land, which 
it resembled, the Greeks called it 
Syria Pieria. The Frankish princes 
of Antioch called their kingdom 
the Garden of Syria; and in our own 
time the valley of the Orontes is 
considered the richest district of 
the Levantine coast. It was from 
the Pass of Beilin that the ten 
thousand Greeks, led by Clearchus 
and Xenophon, looked for the 
last time on the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean ;—for the sea 
which they greeted so gladly after 
their glorious retreat was the Eux- 
ine, near Trebisonde. It was at 
Issus, on the Gulf of Alexandretta, 
that Alexander defeated Darius, 
and by that one blow became 
master of all Syria and Egypt. It 
was by the Orontes route that he 
advanced on India; and it was by 
the same route that Napoleon de- 
sired to carry his armies, in emula- 
tion of the great Greek, from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates. 

But yet more, the neighbour- 
hood of Aleppo has a peculiar 
interest for the English. Three 
centuries elapsed after the French 
princes were driven from Antioch, 
and after the strong castles of the 
Templars had fallen before Saladin. 
In 1583 Queen Elizabeth found a 
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trade already established with the 
Syrian coast and Cyprus, and two 
years later she granted a charter to 
the Levant Company, empowering 
John Newberrie to trade in the 
dominions of the Grand Seignior, 
in Anatolia, Angora, and Aleppo, 
Babylon and Bassorah on Euph- 
rates, Tripoli, Beirut and Alex- 
andria, Constantinople and Malta. 
A line of commerce was thus estab- 
lished with India through Aleppo, 
and the great Queen appointed 
consuls to represent her in the 
Levant, and maintained a fleet of 
beats at Bir on Euphrates for the 
use of merchants. 

Truly there is nothing new under 
the sun. Even the modern idea of 
a native police officered by Euro- 
peans is but the revival of the 
crusading system of the Turcopoles. 
The critics of our present Govern- 
ment would do well to pause and 
reflect on the policy of the six- 
teenth century before accusing our 
statesmen of dangerous innovation, 
should they reopen the ancient line 
of commerce through Antioch to 
India. 

Nor was it through a return to 
the policy of “‘ masterly inactivity” 
that the trade of Aleppo was suf- 
fered to decay. In 1601 the charter 
of the East India Company was 
granted, and the old sea-route to 
India opened up. At a time when 
land-transport was slow, and before 
railways had been invented, the 
sea-route was able to beat easily 
that across the continent. It is a 
significant comment on the theory 
of developing local traffic, to note 
that the trade of Aleppo rapidly 
declined after the discovery of the 
sea-route, and was ruined when 
the East India Company abandoned 
their depot at Bassora on Euphrates. 
The invention of the locomotive 
gives the advantage, as far as en- 
gineering considerations are con- 
cerned, once more to the land-route ; 
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and the nearer that Russia ap- 
proaches to our Indian frontier, the 
more valuable becomes the military 
railway along Euphrates as a line 
of communication with our Eastern 
empire. In the words of the 
Austrian Minister of War, “ the 
Euphrates railway affords the onl 
means of stemming Russian mr f 
vances in Central Asia.” 

The importance of a harbour at 
the mouth of the Orontes is there- 
fore due to three considerations. 
In the first place, it forms the 
Mediterranean terminus of the best 
possible line for a military railway 
to the Persian Gulf. In the second, 
it is the strategical base for the de- 
fence of that railway, and of all 
Syria, from Russia. In the third 
place, it is the harbour on the 
Mediterranean to which an advance 
is at present easiest for Russia, 
and, consequently, the port which 
it is only natural to suppose is at 
present most coveted by the Czar. 
From Kars and Erzerum, along 
the Western Euphrates, from near 
Beiyazid on the eastern affluent, 
the line of march is easy and direct. 
The routes converge before the 
frontiers of Syria are reached, and 
two further marches lead to the 
capital of the north Syrian pash- 
alik. But yet more. Our conven- 
tion with the Sultan obliges us to 
protect his Armenian frontier from 
such invasion. The harbour of 
Seleucia is the nearest point on the 
Mediterranean to that frontier. The 
route along the Upper Euphrates is 
the only natural line of communi- 
cation between Erzerum and the 
sea. 

More than once, in the course 
of his recent speeches in Edinburgh, 
Mr. Gladstone spoke contemptu- 
ously of the impossibility of march- 
ing our armies “over the moun- 
tains of Armenia.” Can it be that 
a master of such universal know- 
ledge was ignorant of the existence 
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of so important a highway; or was 
it rather that, being aware of the 
dangers which might arise from the 
diffusion of a “little knowledge” 
among his hearers, he judged it 
more prudent to suppress any re- 
ference to the route by which an 
English army might reach the neigh- 
bourhood of Erzerum without cross- 
ing a single great mountain-chain / 

The occupation of Seleucia would, 
however, entail an advance of 
seventy miles inland, in order effec- 
tively to bar the progress of Russia 
south of Aleppo. We may there- 
fore now turn our attention to a 
second position—that near Acre 
—where the road to Jerusalem and 
the Canal might be barred by an 
advance of only some fifteen miles 
from the shore. 

No higher authority than the 
great Napoleon can be quoted in 
questions of strategy. Napoleon 
called Acre “the key to Syria.” 
English military writers have point- 
ed out that, from its peculiar situa- 
tion on a promontory, the town is 
able to offer an almost incredible 
resistance, so long as its defenders 
are attacked only by land and have 
command of the sea. The bom- 
bardment of 1840, on the other 
hand, proved the weakness of Acre 
when attacked from the sea. In 
1799 Napoleon arrived before the 
gates of Acre on 15th March, 
and trenches were commenced on 
the 19th; desperate assaults were 
delivered by the flower of the 
French army; but even Kleber’s 
Grenadiers were driven back by the 
stout resistance of the Turks, aided 
by the fire of the English fleet. 
On the 19th of May, after two 
months of regular siege by sap and 
mine, Napoleon was forced to retire, 
and the defeat gave to Europe the 
first indication that the star of 


Bonaparte had passed its zenith. 
The naval supremacy of the 
Yuglish was probably the main 
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cause of the French defeat. Not 
only was Sir Sidney Smith able to 
give valuable assistance to the de- 
fenders of Acre, but his happy dis- 
covery that the French siege-train 
was being sent up from Egypt by 
sea (due to the observation that his 
coasting gunboats were not fired on 
by the French army marching along 
the shore) resulted in the capture 
of all Napoleon’s heavy guns, and 
in the consequent deprivation to 
the besiegers of their most neces- 
sary weapons. 

Acre was thus a key to Syria of 
which the great Frenchman failed 
to become master; but his dictum 
was none the less true. The town 
flanks the main line of advance 
from Damascus to Egypt; it closes 
the ancient coast road; it dominates 
the richest plains in ,Palestine, and 
the main lines of communication to 
Galilee, to Jerusalem, and to the 
eastern corn-lands. The strength 
of the place, however, would not, 
in times of modern warfare, at all 
equal that of which it gave evidence 
a century ago. Acre has also no 
harbour, its ancient port having 
been filled up by Fakhr ed Din; 
and the vessels, riding in an open 
roadstead, are always liable to be 
driven into the shallows and on 
the reefs by the fury of the winter 
gales. 

The fortress of Acre stands on a 
tongue of land at the north end of 
the bay to which it gives its name, 
—a basin eight miles long and three 
miles wide. At the south end the 
great ridge of Carmel projects into 
the sea, and at its feet the little 
town of Haifa nestles close to the 
waterside, while the stream of the 
Kishon, fringed with date-palms, 
runs into the sea, after flowing for 
many miles along the foot of the 
Carmel ridge. The mountain back 
shields the south end of the bay 
from the winter storms beating 
from the south-west; and this har- 
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bour is the only place to be found 
between Port Said and Beirut where 
large vessels can lie in the winter 
months. It is the Haven of Carmel 
rather than the town of Acre which 
is the true key to Syria; and the 
high ridge of the mountain, with 
the dangerous stream beneath, form 
a position the military advantages 
of which can hardly be over-esti- 
mated —a position specially valu- 
able to a nation commanding the 
sea but possessing only a moderate 
land force. 

To consider next the strategical 
value of the position near Acre. 
From Aleppo the line of march 
leads southwards for 200 miles up 
the valley of the Orontes, and 
over broad plains to Damascus, the 
capital of Syria—a city indefen- 
sible in modern times because of 
the mountains which command it 
within range. From Damascus the 


route lies over a great plateau of 


voleanic rock for 70 miles to the 
Sea of Galilee. Crossing the Jor- 
dan and ascending by an open val- 
ley, the broad plain of Esdraelon 
is reached, only separated from 
Sharon by low rolling downs, and 
leading southwards to the narrow 
watershed along which lies the road 
to Jerusalem. 

There is but one route which can 
be followed. The great mountain 
blocks of Lebanon, Hermon, and 
Galilee flank the line of advance on 
the right. The ghastly desert, the 
scorching valley of the Dead Sea 
(1300 feet below the Mediterranean), 
forbid the possibility of a diverg- 
ence on the left,—the highroad of 
conquering kings, from the days of 
Thothmes down to those of Saladin, 
is the same road from Damascus to 
the plain of Esdraelon. On this 
great plain the ridge of Carmel 
looks down. From the position at 
Haifa the road to Jerusalem and 
to Port Said is commanded. The 
capital, which might form so im- 
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portant an acquisition to Russia— 
not from military reasons, but on 
religious grounds—is thus denied, 
and the road to India through the 
Suez Canal is safe guarded. If, 
following the strategy of Welling- 
ton, we should retreat to our 
Levantine Torres Vedras from the 
more advanced inland positions, it 
is in the great plain of Esdraelon 
that the decisive battle must be 
fought. 

But in addition to the selection 
and occupation of suitable bases on 
the Levantine shore, there is much 
which would also require to be 
done in preparation for the inevit- 
able advance of Russia from the 
Euphrates. The alliance which 
seems so probable between the 
two branches of the Turanian race 
must be met by the alliance of the 
Latin with the Semitic peoples. 
England and France have in 
Syria and Mesopotamia a recruit- 
ing-ground of immense value, 
among nationalities as friendly to 
the European powers as they are 
hostile to Russia and to the Turk. 
The successful resistance of the 
brave Turkoman tribes to the At- 
treck expedition, has shown us the 
value of such irregular allies, who 
are even now defending for us the 
highway to India through Central 
Asia. If unaided and untrained, 
they must of necessity finally suc- 
cumb to the strength of a more 
civilised power; but aided and dis- 
ciplined by a Western nation, the 
wild horsemen of the Asiatic plains 
might be able to cause irretrievable 
disaster to a too confident opponent 
advancing through their country. 

On the flank of the Russian ad- 
vance from the Caucasus to the 
Mediterranean dwell several of these 
brave races. The Kurds, now in 
open revolt against the Sultan; the 
Bedawin of the Syrian desert—tribes 
of untold number virtually inde- 
pendent of any foreign authority ; 
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the Druses, who, among the lava- 
fields of the Hauran, have so often 
defied the attack of disciplined 
troops. 

The Arab is a trained soldier 
from his youth; he needs only to 
be supplied with powder and a 
rifle to make him a first-class marks- 
man. The wariness and fierceness 
of the Bedawin, his power of passing 
a long period of time without food, 
his activity and endurance, and the 
wonderful acuteness of his senses 
of sight and hearing, are all qual- 
ities of such high military value, 
that in the Arabs of the desert our 
most valuable allies would be found. 
Hovering on the flank of an advanc- 
ing force, swooping down on the 
stragglers and convoys, or creeping 
as spies into camp, the Bedawin 
might, under European control, be- 
come the ears and eyes of an Eng- 
lish army. 

The courage and warlike powers 
of the Druses—a people originally 
of Aryan descent—are too well 
known to need description, and 
their friendliness to the English 
has also become a_ traditional 
policy to the nation. The subject, 
moreover, has been recently treated 
in full in the pages of ‘ Maga.’ 

The native peasantry of Palestine 
are not less a people apt for war. 
Until reduced by the cruelties of 
Turkish rulers to a condition of 
apathy and despair, these sturdy 
agriculturists lived in a state of 
continual civil war, each village at 
feud with those in its immediate 
neighbourhood, and often in open 
rebellion against the Government 
itself. The Fellahin are a race in- 
ferior to none in‘ Asia for powers 
of endurance and for intelligence. 
Oppression and poverty have de- 
veloped only their worst character- 
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istics; but under a just and wise 
Government this hardy race is 
capable of becoming a thrifty, en- 
ergetic nation, able to defend its 
native land as well as to cultivate 
its valleys and hills. Sturdy regi- 
ments might be raised from men 
who have as yet been only employed 
in foreign garrisons, whence they 
have but rarely returned to their 
native villages. 

If, then, the aggressiveness of 
Russia obliges England to take 
effective measures for the defence 
of the roads to India, the strategical 
bases of her action in the Levant 
will apparently be fixed at the two 
harbours above described—at Seleu- 
cia for the defence of the Euphrates 
valley, or at Acre for that of the 
Suez Canal. Firmly seated at the 
river mouths of Orontes and Kish- 
on; in full enjoyment of the advan- 
tages due to naval supremacy; her 
front covered by strong defensive 
positions, and by a cloud of war- 
like irregular horsemen; her forces 
swelled by the hardy soldiers of 
Syria, and acting, let us hope, in 
concert with those of France; aided 
by the wealth and influence of the 
European Jews, and cordially sup- 
ported by the native inhabitants, 
who look forward so eagerly to her 
approach, and who have learned to 
love and fear her name,—England 
might await with confidence the 
onward march of Russia, even if 
in alliance with the Turk. Well 
prepared and fully determined, she 
would fight for the cause not only 
of her own interests, but of liberty 
and civilisation throughout Asia, in 
opposing the boundless ambition 
which has become the heritage of 
Russia, bequeathed to her rulers 
by the restless genius of Peter the 
Great. 
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REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—IN THE HAREM. 


** What's in a name ? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet.”’ 


“ Ah, Sapperlot! noch einmal /” 
exclaimed a tall - cavalry officer, 
with a single eye-glass and fluffy 
yellow whiskers, coming to an 
abrupt stand-still at the entrance 
of the big Rotunde, the centre 
building of the Exhibition, and 
staring after the Bodenbach party 
with an expression of petrified ad- 
miration. 

“ Ah, Sapperlot! noch einmal !” 
repeated Schweiner—for it was 
indeed Schweiner, in the full glory 
of a fresh crop of whiskers—turning 
to his companion, who was also his 
brother officer, no other than the 

oung lieutenant whose misfortune 
it was to say things at wrong 
times. 

“ Holloa, Schweiner! so you are 
here?” called back Langenfeld, who 
had been walking beside Reata, and 
now left her side hastily for a 
minute, to have a word with his 
comrade. 

“ Ah, Sapperlot ! noch einmal !” 
repeated Schweiner for the third 
time, as he shook hands with Lan- 
genfeld. “Why, that’s the girl in 
the sketch-book ! where has she 
sprung from?” 

Langenfeld gave a brief sketch 
of the facts of the case; and at the 
conclusion the young lieutenant, 
who had been listening open- 
mouthed, made the first intelligent 
remark he has ever been known to 
make before or since. 

“Then that is why Bodenbach 
cut out the page in the sketch- 
book id 

“I suppose it is,” laughed 
Schweiner, as he patted his youth- 


—Romeo and Juliet. 


ful comrade patronisingly on the 
back. 

The visit to the Egyptian Pavii- 
lon was the real object of interest 
to-day, but the Bodenbach-Schwer- 
endorf party did not go straight 
there. Five o’clock was the hour 
which had been fixed for the ad- 
mittance, and in spite of the delay 
which had taken place before start- 
ing, it was only four now. They 
all knew the chief points of the 
Exhibition by heart: but Arnold 
did not—Arnold was a stranger to 
it all; and for his benefit there was 
first a turn made in the Rotunde 
and the principal departments. 
They again admired the frail 
beauties of Bohemian glass, and 
the irregular, half-clouded trans- 
parencies of the Venetian; and 
after that, Arnold had to be per- 
suaded to give up his contempla- 
tions of the agricultural and other 
machines—great gery working 
monsters, all steel and iron, which 
Halka found tiresome, which Her- 
mine thought too noisy, and which 
Reata had always declared to be 
oe ugly; only to-day their 
ugliness was less oppressive than 
usual, with Arnold to point out 
and expatiate upon their merits 
and interests. 

It had got past the half-hour 
now, and the sculptural department 
was gone through in all haste. 
There was not time for more than 
a passing glance at the “ Betender 
Knabe,” the small boy who is 
saying his prayers with such a 
dismal expression, evidently under 
compulsion—at the girl who is 
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plaiting up her hair, with her eyes 
on the book which lies on her 
knee—at the other girl who is 
treading on the bladder, with the 
enjoyment of the squeaky sound 
it is making written so legibly on 
her childish face—at the two or 
three other masterpieces of statuary 
which can surely be accounted no 
mean rivals of the old Greek school. 

“We will just have time to 
walk through the picture depart- 
ment, and then take a turn out- 
side,” said Halka, as they left the 
statues, drawing out her watch and 
looking at it—“it wants twenty 
minutes to five;” and she cast a 
glance towards Reata, who, with 
Arnold on one side of her and 
Langenfeld on the other, was talk- 
ing and smiling as she had not 
talked and smiled since the ball 
at D——bad. 

Arnold had not left her side 
since they came here; but conver- 
sation there had been none between 


them—nothing except general re- 
marks; for Langenfeld had stuck 
to his place like a limpet to a rock, 
making privacy impossible. 

“Why is that girl so radiant 
to-day?” Halka asked herself, in 


the depth of her mind. “She 
would have bewitched Arnold if 
I had not stopped it in time. Yes, 
beautiful Reata, five o’clock is ap- 
proaching, and we shall see whether 
you smile then.” 

They went to the picture depart- 
ment, passing by huge clumps of 
artificial flowers, many-coloured and 
gorgeous; leaving curiosities of 
savage nations, marvels of beauty 
and of ugliness, to the right and 
the left of them, without time to 
look; shapeless blocks, colourless 
and nondescript, ticketed as iron or 
stone, or some higher mineral, but 
which without their tickets would 
convey no distinct impression to 
the uninitiated mind; furniture, 
china, dress fabrics, mirrors, &c., 
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&c.,—till they come to the picture- 
halls. One minute is consecrated 
to discussing the merits of Piloti’s 
great work, “ The Triumph of Ger- 
manicus.” Otto has long ago put 
it down as theatrical, objects to 
scenery and positions, finds that 
Thusnelda’s chin is too prominent, 
&c.; for Otto, being able to sketch 
in water-colours, sets up for being 
a critic in art. 

“Tf it was not for the old philo- 
sopher in the corner, it would not 
be worth looking at,” he says, con- 
temptuously, in answer to Arnold’s 
warm praise. Arnold does not set 
up for being a critic in art; but the 
treatment of this subject is particu- 
larly congenial to his tastes and 
ideas. 

Short as the time spent among 
the pictures is, there is leisure 
enough for a few words of dispute 
in the room adjoining this, where 
there are hung several pictures of 
the polish painter Matejko, whom 
every Pole reveres as one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, among 
modern painters. Halka is not ex- 
aggeratedly national in her opinions, 
but she has been taught from her 
childhood to take every stroke of 
Matejko’s as the gospel of art; and 
now there is another inducement to 
defend him—the pleasure of con- 
tradicting Reata. 

“T don’t care to look at it at all,” 
Reata had just said, turning away 
impatiently from the consideration 
of Stefan Batory. “It is a collec- 
tion of ill-grown men, with more 
than the average of plain looks, 
and magnificent carpets and curtains 
to set off their ugliness.” 

Halka did not contradict directly ; 
but she made some remark to her 
neighbour, who happened to be 
Langenfeld, about the wonderful 
power of expression in the different 
physiognomies, and the marvellous 
appearance of reality in the working 
out of the surroundings. 
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“Just look at Batory!” said 
Reata, laughing. “There is not a 
single good feature in his face, and 
he Sas not got an idea of dignity. 
His position is more appropriate to 
a ploughboy than to a king receiv- 
ing ambassadors.” 

Halka bit her lip. It was not 
so much the shade cast upon Stefan 
Batory’s features and position which 
provoked her, but that it should 
come from Reata. 

“Matejko paints things as they 
are, not as they might have been,” 
she observed to Langenfeld. 

“ But why is there not one good- 
looking man among them?” Reata 
put in. “Surely all Poles are not 
as ugly as that.” 

uf suppose when you have got 
accustomed to invest everything 
with ideal beauty, the reality of 
truth becomes less pleasing,” Halka 
continued, imperturbed. 

“Tt is not the truth I object to,” 
began Reata. 

“Oh, is it not?’ said Halka, 
with a slight movement of her 
head, and a still slighter elevation 
of her eyebrows ; and to herself she 
added, “ We shall see.” 

- “That bearskin is perfect,” said 
Madame de Schwerendorf, hastily, 
catching a glimmering of: something 
not quite pleasant in the expression 
of Halka’s face. “You could al- 
most count the hairs of it.” 

“ Yes, it is certainly far pleasanter 
to look at than the king,” said 
Reata. 

“How can you say that, my 
dear? Quelle idée!” 

“T don’t understand much about 
the painting myself,’ remarked 
Arnold; “but that horse is mere 
pasteboard—not got a spark of life 
in it.” 


“How do you make that out?” 
asked the Baron, staring hard at 
the horse through his eye-glass. 

Hermine did not see that there 
was anything particularly wrong 
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about the horse; but Arnold had 
said there was, so she accepted 
the fact. 

“The horse’s head is decidedly 
out of drawing,” was Otto’s com- 
ment; and then the discussion was 
cut short by Halka pulling out her 
watch again, and saying most de- 
cidedly that they had no more time 
to lose if they wanted to take a 
turn in the grounds before going 
to the Egyptian Pavillon. 

It was near five o’clock when 
they stepped out into the open air. 
The day had been warm and dull, 
with rare gleams of sunshine; the 
air heavy and unstirred, laden with 
dust. One of those rare gleams of 
sunshine had shone out while Reata 
was standing on the hotel staircase 
beside Arnold; another shone out 
now as the party walked along the 
broad, smooth gravel roads, trddden 
daily by thousands of feet, and 
bordered by stretches of green lawn 
and bright-coloured flower-pots. 

Even though the air was hot and 
dusty, it was refreshing to breathe, 
coming from the covered buildings. 
Who does not know the bodily 
fatigue, the mental giddiness, the 
general emptiness of brain, which 
the contemplation of such thou- 
sands of things and the collection 
of such thousands of ideas are cer- 
tain to engender? Even if you do 
not apply your mind to the study 
of anything in particular, and are 
content to walk along looking at 
things as they come, the quick 
succession, the variety, the endless 
confusion of change, will have a 
mildly stupefying effect on your 
intellect. 

The Bodenbach party felt all 
mildly stupefied as they walked 
along the gravel roads. They had 
not passed much more than an hour 
in the Exhibition to-day ; but they 
had been flitting about from place 
to place—from the products and 
manufactures of one country to 
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another—till they felt it a refresh- 
ment to have dusty air to breathe, 
and only bright-coloured flower- 
beds to look at. Be the mind ever 
so greedy of knowledge, and the 
thirst for improvement ever so 
burning, the time comes at last 
when you say, “I will not learn 
any more”—when your eyes are 
satiated with magnificence, and 
your feet decline to carry you any 
longer from department to depart- 
ment, from wonder to wonder. 

The Bodenbachs had gone through 
a tolerably severe course of the Ex- 
hibition; and had it not been for 
the tickets which Halka’s uncle 
had procured out of complaisance, 
and which, therefore, they thought 
it their duty to make use of, I 
think that the bulk of the party 
would have been satisfied to go 
home, leaving the Egyptian Pavil- 
lon unseen. 

They passed by places of refresh- 
ment where sherry-cobbler and 
ices were being served—restaurants 
representing every degree and style 
of cookery, from the burning Guly- 
dshus,* which Hungarians delight 
in, to the pastry and fricandeaux 
of the Fréres. Provengaur. They 
walked past Monaco, as represented 
by that neat little building, some 
dozen feet square, holding a place 
of its own among the gigantic sur- 
roundings, by its very smallness 
and the symmetry of its miniature 
proportions. 

A little further on a clashing 
orchestra filled the air with sound, 
and foremost in it the silver Fliigel- 
hornt of the celebrated sent 
out its beautiful wailing tones. 

Reata cast a lingering glance on 
the little portable house, the big 
snail’s shell, which you can carry 
about on your back—namely, pack 
up inte two railway-vans; wonder- 
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fully inviting—the very thing for 
a pair of happy mortals who want 
to move about the world, and pitch 
their tents where they rest. Only, 
it is more than likely that, even 
should you succeed in taking it 
to pieces, you would never get it 
together again. Ten to one, the 
nails would have got rusty, or the 
wood swollen, or you would have 
forgotten some vital part, and would 
find yourself homeless and roofless 
in spite of your snail-shell. 

“We had better all keep toge- 
ther,” said Halka, as they neared 
the entrance of the yellow oriental 
building with the narrow double 
windows—the model or the ideal, 
whichever it may be, of the palaces 
of Egypt. 

Halka, as she spoke, looked 
back pointedly towards Reata, who, 
still with Langenfeld on one side 
and Arnold on the other, had 
dropped a few paces behind. 

There was no difficulty about 
admittance; and, guided by a half- 
civilised Arab, they began their 
task, having been first refreshed by 
coffee, and the gentlemen by che- 
bouques, in one of the lower public 
rooms. 

The splash of fountains, amid 
all the luxury of marble and gild- 
ing, was grateful on this warm day. 
There was a coolness and a solitude 
here, away from the crowd and the 
dust of outside. 

They mounted the broad stair- 
case leisurely, stopping every min- 
ute to admire, or lean over the rail- 
ings and listen to the fountains 
below. Reata was still at the back, 
and Halka at the front; Reata 
talking unconcernedly, Halka si- 
lent. She had grown very silent 
suddenly within the last five min- 
utes; and now she slackened her 
pace, and paused at the top of the 





* The national Hungarian dish—a sort of Irish stew, highly seasoned with 


cayenne pepper. 
} Cornet-a-piston. 
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stairs till everybody had come 
up. 
“How beautiful it all is!” ex- 
claimed Madame Schwerendorf, en- 
thusiastically. 

“ We have not had the best of it, 
though,” said Otto. “There is still 
a whole suite of rooms to be seen.” 

“Of course there is,” cried out 
Langenfeld, coming up. “There is 
the — still. We are not going 
to be cheated out of that, I hope.” 

“A handsome present for the 
Egyptian Viceroy to have made to 
the Crown Prince,” Arnold re- 
marked. 

“T wonder if he has had the 
good taste to have the harem well 
stocked,” observed Langenfeld, re- 
flectively. 

Halka looked shocked and Her- 
mine stolid. 

“ Pour [amour de Dieu! Iwish 
he would not talk like that,” Ma- 
dame Schwerendorf whispered ner- 
vously to the Baron. 

“ Those rooms are open, are they 
not?” Halka inquired of the half- 
civilised Arab. 

“Yes, they were open,” he re- 
plied. 

“And are they empty?” she 
asked; and Halka’s voice, as she 
put the question, was not so calm 
as its wont. 

No, they were not empty, the 
man explained, in broken German. 

“What a nuisance!” exclaimed 
Otto, impatiently. 

“ What is the matter?’ inquired 
the Baron. 

“ Harmless visitors like ourselves, 
I suppose,” said Reata; “they 
won’t disturb us much.” 

“How many are there?” asked 
Madame de Schwerendorf, shaking 
her curls into the _half-civilised 
Arab’s face. 

“ Only one, a lady,” he said. 

“ Well, that is harmless enough,” 
put in Arnold. 

“ Where is she ?” 
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“In the harem.” 

“Oh, capital!” burst out Lan- 
genfeld, showing his teeth; “a 
lady in the harem! Then the 
Viceroy has done the thing hand- 
somely.” But Langenfeld was 
withheld from any further perilous 
jokes by the expression on Halka’s 
face. She did not look so shocked 
this time, but there was something 
like a strain of nervous anxiety in 
her eyes. She did not look in the 
humour for tolerating any flippant 
remarks, 

Their guide walked on and opened 
the doors. Halka fell back now, 
and let the others pass on—Reata 
in front. She did not do it osten- 
tatiously, but dropped back with a 
careless movement, making a grace- 
ful pretence of examining some or- 
nament on the wall. 

Langenfeld was the first, pressing 
on excitedly on the heels of the 
Arab; Reata, with Arnold at her 
side, some paces behind ; the others 
following close. 

The harem of the Egyptian Pa- 
villon is in two or three com- 
partments, with open arches be- 
tween, luxuriously carpeted and 
cushioned ; low, rich-coloured seats, 
and windows at some height in the 
wall. 

Through the first compartment 
they went without encountering any- 
body—Langenfeld looking round in 
despair; then, when he had pushed 
past the guide into the second, he 
made an abrupt step back, and 
turned rownd towards the others, 
with his eyes sparkling oddly, and 
a look of blank disappointment on 
his face; and in a stage whisper 
he announced to his friends that 
the Viceroy had not behaved 
as handsomely as he might have 
done. 

“T can’t say much for his taste; 
come and see for yourselves.” 

Two more steps and they did see 
for themselves. 
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From a low silk ottoman, at the 
other end of the apartment, a lady 
rose hastily, and with signs of great 
agitation—an old lady, with a poke- 
bonnet and an enormous black-and- 
white shawl, heavily fringed; and 
as she rose from the ottoman, the 
shawl slipped down and encum- 
bered her movements by lying in a 
bulky heap round her feet. 

An old lady with a poke-bonnet 
and a black-and-white shawl,— 
that is what most of the party saw 
—Madame Schwerendorf, Hermine, 
the Baron, Langenfeld; but to the 
eyes of the others this was not an 
ordinary old lady. 

Otto, with a loud exclamation, 
staggered back a step, and sank 
down on to an oriental couch, star- 
ing at the stranger in stupefaction, 
and repeating, in tones of disbelief, 
“My aunt Olivia!” 

Utter bewilderment possessed the 
party for a moment. 

The hum of movement outside 
could be heard coming to them 
through the high narrow windows, 
and the strains of the silver Fiigel- 
horn still reached them, floating 
high above other sounds. 

Halka looked round impatiently 
for Reata. Reata had lingered be- 
hind again for a minute, looking 
out of the window, with Arnold 
beside her. 

“What is the matter?” asked 
Langenfeld, thunder-struck by the 
effect which this old lady was pro- 
ducing. 

“Olivia!” repeated the Baron, 
wildly. ‘“ Where is Olivia? How 
can it be? Isn’t she dead ?” 

“ Pour Tamour de Dieu!” mur- 
mured Madame Schwerendorf, 
drawing Hermine nearer to her 
side. 

“My aunt Olivia!” Otto said 
again, in the same tone as before. 

His wife looked at him with 


inquiry. Was he going 
or was there something 


sharp 
mad ? 
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wrong here, even beyond what 
she had calculated ? 

The half-civilised Arab stood 
watching the scene with oriental 
phlegm. 

“Ts there anything the matter?” 
inquired Arnold, coming up with 
Reata. 

Halka turned round with lips 
tightly pressed together, and fixed 
her shining grey eyes upon Reata’s 
face, with a look of intolerable 
triumph. 

“You had better ask Fraulein 
Reata; she can perhaps explain this 
extraordinary circumstance.” 

The lady with the poke-bonnet 
meanwhile had made a step forward, 
trying the while nervously to dis- 
entangle her shawl from round her 
feet. ° 

Arnold looked at Reata with 
quick inquiry; she had started 
also violently, and stopped short 
for a second, shading her eyes with 
her hand as if to make sure that 
she saw right. In the next, she 
dropped her shielding hand, and— 
to the utter astonishment of every 
one present—made one spring for- 
ward, and crying out in a joyful 
tone, “THe Ancrent Grrarre !” 
threw herself right into the old 
lady’s arms, who, already encum- 
bered by the weight of her shawl, 
staggered under the onset, and sank 
back again on to the low silk otto- 
man. 

The party looked at each other in 
astonishment. Otto, who had not 
taken his eyes off the stranger for 
a second, attempted to rise; but 
the excitement had shaken him so 
that he could scarcely stand. To 
the others this occurrence might be 
strange; to him it was simply inex- 
plicable. The Baron was asking 
everybody, in agitated whispers, 
why his cousin Olivia was not dead, 
and what she had done with her 
eyebrows, without receiving any 
answer. Arnold stood with folded 
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arms. Langenfeld twirled the ends 
of his moustache with nervous fierce- 
ness, and an undefined glimmering 
in his mind that he was witnessing 
an unpleasant family scene, and 
ought not to be there. The Arab 
stroked his chin, and smiled faintly. 

Halka stood immovable, with a 
stony expression: she was dumb- 
foundered and bitterly disappointed 
at this result of her stratagem; but 
she strove to appear calm, and save 
that she had grown paler, her face 
betrayed little. 

“ Perhaps Fraulein Reata will be 
kind enough,” she said now, in a 
hard, clear voice, “to introduce us 
to this lady, who is apparently a 
friend.” 

“Yes!” called out Reata, still 
half breathless, turning a con- 
fused though radiant face towards 
the company, and rising from the 
ottoman. “This is Fraulein Lack- 
enegg, my best friend.” 

“ And your relative, presumably, 
since you share her name,” put in 
Halka, suppressing her excitement 
with an effort. 

Another loud exclamation from 
Otto, who had put his hand up over 
his eyes in bewilderment, and now 
looked up with a new start. 

“No; no relation.” 

Reata stood for a second uncer- 
tain, looking towards Arnold. 

“ Let us wait till we are at home, 
pour [amour de Dieu /” interrupted 
Madame Schwerendorf, with a ner- 
vous glance at Langenfeld and at 
the half-civilised Arab, whose faint 
smile had long since died back into 
oriental gravity. “There might be 
strangers coming in.” 

“T have no wish to wait till we 
are at home,” said Reata, making a 
haughty gesture. 

“ But my cousin Olivia 

the Baron, advancing. 

“T think you had better not,” 
whispered Madame de Schweren- 
dorf, detaining him. 


” be- 
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“Let me speak to her,” im- 
plored the Baron; “ remember all I 
owe——” 

“Tt is not my fault,” said the 
stranger, beginning to whimper; “I 
thought she was alone.” 

Halka merely moved her head 
a little impatiently. 

“Are we to understand, then, 
that there are two Fraulein Lacken- 
eggs, or only one?” 

“Only one.” 

All their eyes were upon Reata 
now; she had dropped the old lady’s 
hand, and had moved nearer, look- 
ing towards them, half in fright. 

“Tt appears, then, that you have 
found it convenient to borrow this 
lady’s name for a time; and would 
it be impertinent, then, to put the 
question, Who are you?” 

Halka’s eyes were fixed with piti- 

less hardness on the girl’s face: she 
did not guess at the truth. 
- “She is my bride!” said a voice 
which had been silent till now; 
and Arnold stepped forward and 
put himself proudly by her side, 
drawing her hand through his arm, 
with a gesture which told her and 
them that, be her name what it 
might, no one should dare to insult 
her—not a muscle of his face be- 
traying that he was as much in the 
dark as they; that for aught he 
knew there might be anything be- 
hind this mystery. 

She raised her eyes for a second 
to him in deep gratitude. She was 
not afraid of anything now with her 
hand on his arm. 

The company looked at each 
other again, with a fresh start of 
surprise. In the moment of a revela- 
tion people like to read the impres- 
sion produced in each other’s eyes. 

Several exclamations were utter- 
ed. The Baron, losing the last 

remnant of presence of mind, threw 
up his arms. There was a groan 
from Langenfeld, a half-muttered 
oath from Otto’s lips. 
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Hermine, clinging on to her 
mother’s arm, turned pale as death. 

“Bride! quelle idée /” murmured 
Madame Schwerendorf. 

Halka had started like the others 
—she had not expected this turn of 
affairs; but she still retained her 
presence of mind. 

“Very satisfactory, no doubt!” 
she said, with an elegant sneer; “I 
hope everybody concerned will con- 
sider it so; but in the meantime, if 
I may ask, by what name do you ex- 
pect to be addressed? I have a pre- 
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judice”—and Halka, who for once in 


her life was losing her temper, drew 
herself up and looked at the other 
with withering scorn—“I have a 
prejudice in favour of knowing the 
names of persons whose relation- 
ship I shall be bound to accept. 
You have thrown off the name of 
Lackenegg; what do you call your- 
self now ?” 

And more proudly still, with 
head thrown back and flashing 
eyes, Reata gave her answer— 

“Oxivia Bopensacs !” 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—DA CAPO. 


“ The time has come, the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things.’’"—Alice through the Looking-Glass. 


** And I was ta’en for him, and he for me, 
And thereupon these errors are arose.’’—Comedy of Errors. 


“Call her Olivia!” said the heart- 
broken widower, as the faint wail 
of a new-born infant reached his 
ear. “No, not Reata, I tell you; 
nothing to remind me of what I 
have lost. There have been many 
Olivia Bodenbachs, let her be 
another; and take her out of my 
sight—I will never set eyes upon 
the child.” 

It was Maximilian Bodenbach 
who spoke, standing by the coffin 
of his fair young wife. 

“Oh, Reata, why could you not 
stay with me? Would that I had 
never known you, rather than lose 
you so soon!” and he threw him- 
self on his knees, and covered the 
cold hand with passionate kisses. 

This girl of seventeen who lay 
shrouded in her coffin, her dark 
head pillowed on snowy cushions, 
her black lashes lying in a silken 
fringe on the white cheeks, her 
wondrous beauty scarcely dimmed 
by death, but its warmth all chilled 
and frozen into stillness,—she had 
been the one real love of Maxi- 
milian Bodenbach’s life. 


Shallow and selfish by nature, 
spendthrift and gambler in his 
youth, he had'‘cared only for ease 
and enjoyment, and took them by 
whatever means came readiest to 
his hand. In his boyhood he had 
been spoiled, worshipped by every 
member of the family for his fas- 
cination of manner and remarkable 
beauty of feature. Then, when 
from a handsome boy he had grown 
to be a handsome man, it was not 
his family alone who worshipped 
him; he became the idol of society. 
All this, working on a character 
prone to vanity, ended by proving 
his moral ruin. Whatever gene- 
rous impulses his nature had pos- 
sessed, deteriorated soon into reck- 
less profligacy. His talents lay 
waste; his life had no higher aim 
than that of enjoyment. To steer 
clear of everything like suffering or 
sorrow; to turn from the sight of 
the unbeautiful and uncongenial, 
leaving them to others, and taking 
for himself only the best part of 
everything,—had always been his 
course. For all his fascination of 
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manner and caressing ways, he did 
not seem to possess the power 
of affection. He married young, 
but only as a matter of family 
arrangement; his wife never had 
been more to him than a mere 
nonentity. His daughter Olivia, 
as she grew up, became from a 
nonentity a nuisance—a hindrance 
to his pleasures and his freedom 
which could not easily be shaken 
off. He never forgave his nephew 
Walther for not having taken her 
off his hands at the time of his 
hasty departure from Europe. It 
is a different thing beginning life 
anew a solitary and independent 
man, from making the start encum- 
bered by a full-grown daughter. 

It was late in life, when Maxi- 
milian was a middle-aged man past 
fifty, that there came a moment 
at last when all the latent power of 
affection that had lain dormant in 
his soul was called into life, and his 
profitless career was brightened by 
a truly unselfish love. Although 

ast the prime of manhood, he had 
ost none of that fascination of 
manner which had been his greatest 
gift. Long years of dissipation had 
left little mark on his face: perhaps 
it was that his light-hearted, light- 
headed disposition forbade the deep 
furrows and hollows which make 
most men of fifty-three look old 
already. Tall of stature, regular- 
featured, he would have been able 
to outshine many younger rivals. 
Not that there were any rivals 
to outshine here: the woman to 
whom he lost his heart was 
scarcely in woman’s years yet—the 
daughter of a dispossessed Indian 
chieftain, a girl of sixteen, dark- 
eyed and wonderfully beautiful. 
Reata had received a somewhat 
modern education; but this had 
failed to obliterate a strong vein 
of wildness—an under-current of 
savage poetry—inherited from her 
Indian forefathers. Maximilian Bo- 


denbach was the first man who 
had asked for her love, and she 
gave it him readily, warmly. She 
was proud of having gained the 
heart of this tall stranger. He was 
more than three times her age, but 
she did not care for that: he was 
different from the men she had 
been used to see ; the polish of his 
manners and the refinement of his 
mind pleased her, interested her; 
and she ended by loving him with 
all the passion of her nature. Her 
father, who worshipped his only 
child, did not attempt to thwart her 
wishes, and gave Maximilian his 
daughter and a rich portion both 
in money and in land. 

For one short year in his life 
Maximilian enjoyed perfect and 
pure happiness. He tasted it all 
the more for having been a solitary 
man during the last seven years; 
for, in 1843, his daughter Olivia 
had died, at the age of twenty-four. 
His relations in Europe, who had 
lost sight of him entirely, heard 
a vague report of the death, by 
chance; only by the time it reached 
their ears, the report had got dis- 
torted into the news of Maximilian’s 
death instead of his daughter’s, 
and from that time they had be- 
lieved him to be no longer in the 
land of the living. 

It is as well to mention here that 
Olivia had completely outlived her 
romantie attachment to her cousin 
Walther long before the time of her 
decease. She had, in fact, died en- 
gaged to another man, a wealthy 
Mexican merchant, who had taken it 
into his head that he should like to 
have a German wife; and her death 
had taken place close upon the date 
of her intended marriage, when all 
preparations were completed, and 
the wedding-dress ready to be 
worn. 

For one short year Maximilian’s 
happiness lasted. All his thoughts 
and interests were centred in the 
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wife whom he adored; and she, 
half child as she was, was happy at 
his side. Whether her happiness 
would have lasted, is a difficult 
question to answer. A _ nature 
warm and enthusiastic like hers 
might have discovered in time that 
this man, to whom she had given 
all the affection of her heart, fell 
deplorably short of her ideal, and 
that even his genuine love for her, 
the one bright spot in his life, 
could not make him other than 
a shallow egotist, with little manly 
strength of character — weak al- 
though not vicious;—a man who 
would stop short of infringing his 
ionour, but who would not raise a 
finger to help a friend if by so 
doing the slightest inconvenience to 
himself were entailed. But one 
year was not enough to dispel the 
illusive grandeur with which the 
girl of sixteen had invested her 
husband: she died with her eyes 
on his face, and his hand in hers, 
believing him the greatest and 
the noblest of mortals; and Maxi- 
milian awoke from his short dream, 
and knelt with despairing grief in 
his heart by the side’ of the~coffin 
where she lay in cold, beautiful 
stillness, 

He was alone again;—but no, 
he was not alone—a widower, but 
also a father. He was again the 
father of an Olivia Bodenbach; 
and if he had felt indifference to- 
wards his first daughter, there was 
almost hatred towards the second. 
He turned away with keen aversion 
from the infant whom he regarded 
* as the direct means of his bereave- 
ment. He would not suffer her to 
be called by her mother’s name; 
and he did not want ever to set 
eyes upon her, he said. 

He kept his word very nearly 
literally. The child was given out 


to be nursed by a Mexican peasant- 
woman, and suffered to grow up, 
running wild, barefoot, with arms 
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a Name.—Conclwsion. 


and neck uncovered, hair flying 
loose, free and uncontrolled as a 
young savage. 

In the meantime Maximilian, 
after a few weeks of stupefied 
misery, rouse@ himself from his 
torpor, and eommenced a new 
phase of existence. There was a 
want of quiet in his nature, a 
restless longing for change, which 
did as well as energy, and which 
pushed him to create a new interest 
in his life, in the place of the one 
he had lost. He had always had a 
taste for speculation, and now he 
threw all the powers of his mind 
into the task of making for himself 
a large fortune. He was a rich 
man already, through his wife’s 
fortune, which had been left en- 
tirely at his own disposal. It was 
not like having to lay the first 
stone in the wearisome task of 
fortune-making; he was able to 
invest large capitals at once. 
Chance favoured his speculations, 
and his wealth went on cee 
gaining greater proportions. It 
was not for any special object that 
he toiled to amass money; it was 
not for the sake of his only child 
—for he hated her, although he 
had not set eyes on her since the 
day of her mother’s funeral. His 
relations in Europe he had scarcely 
thought of for years, so it was not. 
for them. 

During all these long years there 
had been no attempt made on 
either side to renew broken ties. 
The Bodenbaehs in Europe be- 
lieved him dead, and had troubled 
their heads but little about the 
possible fate of his first daughter,— 
for of the seeond they knew noth- 
ing. The time between his mar- 
riage and the day which made him 
a widower had been so short— 
barely a twelvemonth—that most 
of those to whom he became known 
in Mexico were unaware of the true 
facts: he passed everywhere as an 
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old bachelor, without kith or kin. 
On Maximilian’s side it seemed as 
if he wanted to forget everything 
that belonged to his past life, even 
to his name, which he changed 
into Boden, dropping the title, at 
the time when he entered into 
business. 

When the second Olivia Boden- 
bach was six years old, her father 
was again reminded of her exist- 
ence by an urgent letter of advice 
on the part of the man who was 
his lawyer and banker in one— 
Monsieur Le-Vendeur, a_ sensible 
and conscientious person. Mon- 
sieur Le-Vendeur put the matter 
yr before Maximilian, and 
persuaded him finally, after some 
difficulty, to have the child re- 
moved from the Mexican peasant’s 
hut, and placed under more suitable 
care, where she could be educated 
as became her name and position. 
Mr. Boden, true to his principles, 
would take no trouble, but he left 
everything in Le-Vendeur’s hands. 
“Do what you like with her, but 
don’t let me hear about her or see 
her ever,” he wrote. Thus autho- 
rised, Monsieur Le-Vendeur looked 
about him, and fixed upon a small 
private establishment kept by two 
German ladies, both old maids, of 
the name of Lackenegg. It was in 
an out-of-the-way place, a small town 
among the hills; but the establish- 
ment seemed to offer greater ad- 
vantages of education than can gen- 
erally be obtained in Mexico. 

After the struggle with the 
father had been successfully got 
over, there was a struggle with 
the daughter to be gone through. 
Force was required to remove her 
from the peasant hut. She was 


wild with grief at parting from the 
only home she knew, and from the 
large shaggy dogs that had been 
her companions and playmates. 
Kicking and struggling, she was 
carried in Monsieur Le-Vendeur’s 
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arms and placed forcibly in the car- 
riage. 

In the first days of her changed 
life, Olivia was looked upon as a 
new sort of wild animal by the 
dozen or so of pupils who formed 
the whole of the establishment. 
She sobbed passionately at the first 
pair of shoes and stockings that 
were put on her feet; and for six 
months after never lost a single 
opportunity of kicking them off 
and returning to the beloved liberty 
of bare soles and ankles. But at 
six years old most griefs are evan- 
escent, and the rule of the sisters 
Lackenegg was not a severe one. 
Fraulein Barbara Lackenegg, as 
eldest and superior in intelligence 
and strength of character, held the 
reins of government and was sole 
instructress. Fraulein Louise Lac- 
kenegg, her more soft-hearted and 
weak-minded sister, did nothing 
beyond coddle the children in a 
general way, look after their health, 
beg off deserved punishments, and 
distribute undeserved rewards. 

Fate, however, seemed to have 
decided that Olivia should go with- 
out education, for before she had 
been two years in her new home 
the whole establishment was broken 
up. A fever which carried off 
several of the pupils, carried off 
also the leading spirit, Fraulein 
Barbara. The weak-minded sister 
found herself thrown upon her own 
resources, struggled on for a few 
months, and then collapsed entirely. 
Every one of the children who had 
escaped the ravaging fever was 
withdrawn by their parents: Olivia ~ 
alone remained. After a short 
parley it was settled that Mr. Boden 
should pay a handsome yearly al- 
lowance in return for being re- 
lieved of all trouble on his daughter’s 
account. Fraulein Louise Lacken- 
egg was to undertake her bringing 
up, and the care of her educa- 
tion. The arrangement suited both 
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arties; and Olivia passed from 
childhood to girlhood, living alone 
with the soft-hearted German lady, 
who had grown to love the neglect- 
ed daughter like a child of her own. 

At last a day came when Max- 
imilian, after years of toil, having 
amassed several millions, a broken- 
down, feeble old man, found him- 
self forced to settle down, and give 
up the excitement and fatigue of 
business. He had but a short span 
of life to look forward to, for his 
health was completely shattered ; 
and now at last he bethought him- 
self of the disposition of his wealth. 
He remembered the daughter who 
was to him a perfect stranger, 
whose very name he had hated for 
years, and he speculated upon the 
probability of his having living 
relations in Europe. He took some 
trouble to get information from 
there; but he did so secretly— 
not through Monsieur Le-Vendeur, 
but through private sources of his 
own. With the cunning of his 
nature, and a miserly instinct lately 
sprung up, completely obliterating 
the reckless extravagance of his 
younger years, he carefully avoided 
the possibility of his existence being 
traced and his wealth discovered 
by his relations. They might have 
a share of his riches when he was 
dead, but as long as he lived he 
would keep them all for himself. 
The information which he obtained 
from Europe contained two im- 
portant points: the first, that his 
brother Felix, now dead more than 
thirty years ago, had retrieved his 
honour by considerable sacrifices, 
and that therefore he was indebted 
to his heirs to a large extent; the 
second, that his nephew Walther, 
who had once been near becoming 
his son-in-law, had, soon after his 
departure from Europe, married the 
daughter of a rich banker, in the 
hope of retrieving his fortunes— 
and on hearing this second intelli- 
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gence, all the long-buried resent- 
ment against Walther was roused 
again in the old man’s heart. Then 
it was that he framed the will 
which was to influence several 
destinies so strangely. The whole 
of that high-strained talk about 
family honour and blood intact, 
with which the wording of his will 
was deluged, was no more than a 
mask for his resentment. It was 
for this reason that he had invented 
the conditions of his will, wording 
it with such care, and tying up 
every part of his fortune securely, 
so that, should any one of the chil- 
dren repeat the father’s offence, the 
offender should be punished by the 
loss of his inheritance. 

The end came sooner than Max- 
imilian had anticipated. Very soon 
after the framing of his will, a par- 
alytic stroke deprived him of his last 
strength. He. had evidently onl 
a few days to live; and although 
he had expressed no wish to see 
his daughter, Monsieur Le-Vendeur 
took it on himself to send for her. 

Never, till within the last few 
months, had Maximilian spent a 
single thought upon her, nor for a 
moment speculated on her possible 
likeness to her mother; but when 
the door opened, and he saw her 
for the first time since the days of 
her infancy, he was startled by the 
extraordinary resemblance. 

“Reata!” he cried out, raising 
himself tremblingly from his pil- 
lows, and holding out his hands 
towards the girl who stood there 
shy and bewildered. 

Looking upon her, it seemed to. 
Maximilian that the last twenty 
years of his life were effaced, and 
that he saw his young wife again 
before him,—not with the waxen 
paleness of death on her lips and 
cheeks, as he had looked upon her- 
last, shrouded in her coffin, as her 
image had lived in his heart 
through these years; but fair and 
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alive and beautiful, as she had been 
when he had wooed and won her 
for his own. There were the same 
bewitching eyes, that could be soft 
or fierce as they chose; the creamy- 
white complexion, ever changing 
in its hue, flushing and paling 
quickly under excitement ; the same 
proud, determined mouth, mere de- 
termined almost in the daughter 
than in the mother; the same sup- 
ple grace and perfection of figure. 

The girl herself had fellewed the 
summons with a certain feeling of 
repugnance, an angry resentment in 
her heart against the father who 
had neglected her for so long; but 
seeing him on his deathbed, when 
he held out his feeble, tremulous 
hands towards her, calling her by 
her mother’s name, every trace of 
anger vanished. The sight of his 
weakness softened her. There was 
a tenderness in the tone of that 
one word, a touching impulse in 
the gesture which spoke of the love 
which had lived for so long, of the 
shadow of sadness which had fallen 
upon him after that one year of 
pure happiness—far behind him 
now — short-lived, long - vanished, 
seeming almost to himself like the 
ecstasy of a dream. 

Even in his last moments Max- 
imilian Bodenbach still retained 
some of the caressing softness with 
which, in younger years, he had 
won over his enemies to be his 
friends. 

Maximilian knew his daughter 
but for a few hours; he died next 
day, his last moments sweetened by 
illusion—for his wandering fancy 
thought to see in her the fair wife 
he had lost so long ago. 

“Reata, don’t leave me again; 
my life has been dreary without 
roll he murmured before closing 

is eyes; and then the girl found 
herself an orphan, though scarcely 
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more lonely than she had been all 
her life. 

“Reata” her father had called 
her, and from that day she would 
be called by no other name than 
Reata. She had always had an 
ardent wish to know more of her 
mother—she would at least bear 
her name. It clung to her hence- 
forward; it suited her better than 
the stiff “Olivia.” Even before 
this she had seldom been called by 
her real name; as a child she had 
usually gone by such pet appella- 
tions as Hada,* Mariposa,t Cen- 
tella,t &c. 

Strangers who got to know her 
now were not aware that “ Reata” 
was other than her real name; 
and even those who knew better 
found the change appropriate, and 
called her “ Reata.” 

She was now a rich heiress, of 
age, and independent, sole execu- 
trix of her father’s will. Her soli- 
tary position was abnormal ; its new- 
ness for some months bewildered 
her, and she took no steps towards 
finding out her relations and ful- 
filling her father’s obligations to- 
wards them. Thus it came that 
the first move was made on their 
side. That paragraph, which by 
some means or other had found its 
way into a local Styrian paper, was 
the first intimation which reached 
them; and ignorant as they were 
of Maximilian’s second marriage, 
they never for a moment doubted 
that this Olivia Bodenbach was the 
same Olivia Bodenbach who had 
left Europe with her father thirty 
years before. 

Reata at this time was living 
alone with Fraulein Lackenegg, 
from whom she would not part. 
The old lady herself had grown so 
passionately attached te the girl, 
that she followed her gladly to her 
new home, and willingly separated 
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herself from the relations she had 
living in that part of the country. 

When that first letter, written by 
Arnold, reached Reata’s hands, her 
delight and amusement were un- 
bounded. To be taken for a per- 
son thirty-two years older than 
herself, whom she had never even 
seen, tickled her fancy beyond 
measure. All she knew of her 
half-sister was a faded miniature in 
her father’s desk, and a heavy, old- 
fashioned, white satin dress, care- 
fully locked away in a chest. 

“My nephew!” she exclaimed, 
half choked with laughter; “ only 
born eight years after my departure 
from Europe! Why, he must be 
at least five years older than I am,” 
making a rapid calculation. “I 
never heard of such capital fun! 
And the former relations between 
his father and me!” she went on 
with a fresh burst of merriment. 
“Oh, it is all too delicious! it would 
be a pity to destroy their illusion 
just yet. I will try whether I can- 
not keep up my part of old aunt 
a little longer.” 

Accordingly, in spite of the dis- 
suasions of Fraulein Lackenegg, 
alias the “Giraffe,” Reata insisted 
upon answering the letter accord- 
ing to her own ideas. It was no 
more than the freak of a high- 
spirited, slightly eccentric girl, who 
had been used all her life to in- 
dependence, and who thirsted for 
some excitement in her hitherto 
calm existence; but it proved to 
be the first link in a chain of 
events which led to serious results. 

The Baron’s sentimental effusion, 
following soon after, served only to 
heighten her enjoyment of the 
position; and when at last it was 
settled that one of her nephews 
should leave Europe to visit her, she 
resolved to let the mistake be 
carried on a little further yet. 

“Tl tell you what!” she ex- 
claimed suddenly one day, when 
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the time of Otto’s arrival was draw- 
ing near. “lam going to put on 
a wig, and paint wrinkles on my 
face, and talk in a muffled voice, 
and———”’ 

“But what is the good of all 
that?” interrupted Fraulein Lacken- 
egg. “ Wrinkles come quite soon 
enough,” added the old lady, more 
gravely; “it is not right to invite 
them.” 

“Don’t you see!” broke out 
Reata, springing from her chair in 
delight; “my nephew, or first 
cousin once removed, or whatever 
you call him, is to think that I am 
old. Don’t scold me; it will be 
so amusing!” 

This was all very well in theory, 
but how about the practice? It is 
not so easy to make glowing youth 
and withered age change parts. 

The lines of care and age, executed 
in brown nut juice, would not ad- 
just themselves to that creamly 
complexion; the rebellious masses 
of silken hair would insist on 
breaking through the starched 
barrier of a large frilled cap; and 
even a pair of monstrous spectacles 
failed to tone down those onyx 
eyes to the coveted expression of 
blear old age. 

No; Reata had to confess that 
her acting was a failure. No one, 
not even Ficha, was taken in by 
the farce. Some other plan must 
be thought of. 

“T have found the old aunt!” 
she exclaimed at length one day 
shortly before Otto’s arrival. 

“ What do you mean, my dear ?” 
inquired the old lady, rete 

“T have settled it all,” aeidend 
Reata, pushing back her hair. 
“We are going to change parts; 
you are going to be the aunt, and 

the companion.” 

“Tam tobe the aunt!” echoed 
the “Giraffe,” in terrified dismay. 

“ Yes,” said Reata, gravely, with 
her eyes dancing in amusement. 
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“ Never with my will !” the other 
ejaculated, almost energetically. 

“Yes, if you care for me,” cried 
Reata, throwing both her arms 
round the old lady’s neck, and 
hugging her again violently. 

There was no resisting such im- 
portunity, and Reata’s wilfulness 
carried the day. There never had 
been any question of Fraulein 
Lackenegg resisting her for more 
than a few minutes. Since the 
time when Reata, at eight years 
old, had been placed under her 
sole charge, the pupil had won 
every battle over the mistress. This 
battle was a somewhat harder one 
to gain, but victory remained to 
Reata now asalways. Every objec- 
tion uttered was silenced by her; 
every scruple was soothed. It 


would only be for a short time, for 
a few days at the utmost, she ex- 
plained, with eloquent persuasion 
—just to see whether Otto would 


discover it at once. It was such 
a capital opportunity, so easy to 
manage, &c. 

“T know it is very wrong,” 
Fraulein Lackenegg said, almost in 
tears, a few minutes before Otto’s 
arrival. Her courage was begin- 
ning to fail at the near prospect 
of the ordeal. “ And I won’t know 
what to do and to say.” 

“But you needn’t do anything 
hardly,” Reata explained, eagerly : 
“remember that he is as innocent 
as a new-born babe, and is sure 
not to guess at first. Just say, 
‘My dear Otto,’ from time to time; 
and when I come into the room, 
say something about your com- 
panion, and that I am called Reata 
—that is all you have got to do.” 

“But if he begins about his 
father and former times?’ sug- 
gested the old lady, imploringly. 

“Oh, then you just say that 
your memory is a blank, or put 
up your handkerchief to your face. 
Listen! there are the wheels.” 
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“T can’t do it!” gasped the 
“ Giraffe,” in despair making a last 
wild effort to escape. 

“You shall do it!” exclaimed 
Reata, impatiently, with a stam 
of her foot and a toss of her head, 
which terrified the old lady into 
submission. “I will never be fond 
of you again if you don’t.” 

When the first evening had been 
successfully got through, the unex- 
pected ease with which Otto had 
fallen into the trap drew on Reata 
to further experiments. Between 
coaxing and threats, Fraulein Lac- 
kenegg was kept quiet from day to 
day. Reata, delighted with her 
success, grew more interested in the 
continuance of her scheme. There 
was the fascination of novelty about 
the thing; she would try how long 
it could be carried on without dis- 
closure, and the moment of dis- 
covery would be all the more excit- 
ing the longer she succeeded in 
deferring it. The thing, once set 
agoing, was easy enough to keep up 
for a time. Although there were 
hundreds of little incongruities 
which might have excited Otto’s 
suspicion seriously, they failed to 
do so. The old lady’s manner 
puzzled him much at times, and 
also Reata’s tone of authority; but 
utterly without clue to the truth 
as he was, it was no great wonder 
that he should accept things as he 
saw them. Perhaps if he had 
not become so rapidly infatuated 
with Reata’s beauty, he might have 
taken more leisure to observe the 
signs which excited his curiosity ; 
but as it was, his whole mind was 
for the time being absorbed in his 
passion, and other things passed 
unnoticed. 

On the part of the two or three 
servants belonging to the establish- 
ment there was no fear of betrayal ; 
for they were extremely primitive 
of mind, and spoke nothing but 
their native tongue. 
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If Reata had had the guidance 
of any sensible person, of course 
the thing would not have been 
allowed to last; but alone as she 
was with a weak-minded old woman 
who adored her and dared not 
thwart her, and being headstrong 
by nature, she carried ont her own 
will. In the pleasurable excite- 
ment of her stratagem, she forgot 
the possible harm that might ensue, 
and entirely lost sight of the blame- 
ful deceit of her conduct. She did 
not leck upon it as a deception, 
but merely as an amusing piece of 
acting. 

Her secret ran great risk at the 
time of Mr. Fadenhecht’s visit. She 
had counted upon getting through 
the business and dismissing him 
before Otto should have had time 
to leave his room. When she saw 
the attorney entering the breakfast- 
room with Otto she had thought 
that it was all over. Hateful as it 
was to her to take Mr. Fadenhecht 
into her confidence, she found her- 
self forced to do so; she could not 
have the scene of disclosure before 
him—anything would be better 
than that. 

“Tt is only a joke, you under- 
stand,” she said to him, haughtily ; 
“and I do not choose that he should 
know the truth just yet.” 

“A joke— just so, Fraulein 
Reata; but if 1 might veature to 
inquire the object——” 

“There is no object at all; it is 
only for my amusement. And re- 
member,” she said more hurriedly, 
and with a commanding gesture, 
“you need not mention anything 
about this to Monsieur Le-Vendeur.” 

This Mr. Fadenhecht understood 
to mean that he dare not breathe a 
word of the matter te his principal, 
under pain of the, heiress’s heavy 
displeasure. 

“Not a word if you wish it so. 
Old gentlemen often spoil fun. I 
quite understand.” 
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“TI did not say it was fun,” an- 
swered Reata, with great dignity ; 
“T only said that it is what I 
choose to do.” 

“T thought you said something 
about amusement,” Mr. Fadenhecht 
muttered ; and there the conversa- 
tion a 

It had been on the same day as 
this talk that Otto’s love for her 
had first dawned upon Reata’s mind ; 
and on the following had come that 
memorable ride and his declaration : 
and now she would have told him 
everything, but the hurry and con- 
fusion of the storm, and the loss 
of their horses, was nota fitting mo- 
ment for disclosure. 

Otto’s fever, following immedi- 
ately, was another cause of delay; 
and even when, after a fortnight’s 
confinement to his room, he was 
restored to her society, any such 
violent excitement was strictly pro- 
hibited. 

By this time she was growing 
impatient to be done with the 
mystery, and impatient to take the 
first opportunity for disclosure. 
She was on the point of it at one 
moment, when some casual inter- 
ruption intervened; and before she 
had been able to approach the snb- 
ject a second time, something in 
her lover’s manner or words had 
disappointed and chilled her—a 
mere shade it was, but enough to 
indicate the key to his character. 
Sensitive and proud, she took quick 
alarm; and then it was that the wild 
idea sprang up and took form 
in her mind of making use of this 
stratagem, which she had been so 
near disclosing, in order to test 
Otto’s fidelity. The conditions of 
lier father’s will put the very means 
of doing so into herhands. Would 
Otto remain true to her if by so 
doing he thought that he should 
forfeit his fortune? She had seen 
that he loved riches; would he pre- 
fer her to them? 

2R 
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It was a dangerous game to play, 
and perhaps a cruel one ; but Reata, 
always exaggeratedly romantic, did 
not stop to think where it might 
lead to. She loved Otto, or thought 
that she loved him, and she did not 
want to torture, but to test him. 
“ The ladies of olden times put the 
love of their knights through trials,” 
she said to herself. “If he ism 
own true knight, he will pick up the 
glove I have thrown.” 

In this way, therefore, she set to 
work to fathom the depth of Otto’s 
affection ; and in so doing lost him, 
and imperilled her own happiness as 
well as his. 

Otto once gone, Reata had little 
to do in order to keep her plan 
agoing. He returned to Europe 
under the same delusion he had 
come in. Nothing had occurred to 
open his eyes to the real facts of the 
case. 

In August, Reata was left still 


more solitary for a time, by the 
temporary absence of Fraulein Lac- 
kenegg, who had to follow the sum- 
mons of a sick relative, a niece 


living at some distance. Reata left 
the hacienda and went to live at 
Mexico, where she took up her 
abode with only an old housekeeper 
to manage her affairs, declining the 
offer of Monsieur Le-Vendeur, who 
was anxious to procure her another 
suitable companion for the interval 
of Friulein Lackenegg’s absence. 
She was obstinate; she would not 
have a stranger to live with her, and 
persisted in her solitude: while to 
Otto she wrote to say that she feared 
she would not now be able to come to 
Europe that winter, as the old lady 
was unable to go. 

Soon after this, Reata, who for 
some time past had been gathering 
from Otto’s letters the weakening of 
his affection, broke off her en- 

ment in a fitof anger. He had 
not stood the test, she told herself, 
and rather than have only a half- 
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love she would set him free. His 
letter which followed, consenting to 
give her up, but speaking in such 
heartrending terms of his undying 
affection, threw her into an opposite 
state of mind. She was deeply and 
truly touched, and for the first time 
she acknowledged that her conduct 
towards him had not only been 
foolish but unfair. She must have 
him back again. But how? She 
could not now offer herself, after 
having broken the tie between 
them. After much solitary brood- 
ing, she hit upon a plan which 
would enable her to go to Europe 
without her real motive for doing 
so becoming apparent. When once 
there, she doubted not Otto would 
throw himself at her feet, and she 
would put an end to all difficulties 
by declaring herself in her true 
person. 

It was while she was living alone 
in Mexico that Mr. Fadenhecht, who 
for some glaring neglect of duty, and 

enerally unsatisfactory behaviour, 
had been discharged from the firm, 
took advantage of his knowledge of 
her secret to extort money from her. 
She hated his being in her confi- 
dence; but she had brought herself 
into this position, and there was no 
help for it now. Her only chance 
of getting to Europe with her iden- 
tity unknown was in acceding to his 
conditions. 

Monsieur Le-Vendeur had been 
much provoked at Reata’s obstinate 
refusal to have another companion ; 
but she was independent, and free 
to do as she chose. He was more 

rovoked still when, one fine day, 

e found that the heiress had left 
Mexico for Europe, suddenly and 
alone—leaving for him only a letter 
of instructions, in which she gave 
him no explanation whatever of 
her motive, beyond uh My that she 
was going to rejoin her relations, 
and forbade him peremptorily to 
communicate with her until he 
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should receive further instruc- 
tions. 

The facts of the case were simply 
these: Reata’s plan was to bring 
her relations to the belief that their 
cousin, Olivia Bodenbach, was dead ; 
and that therefore she, whom they 
believed to be the companion, was 
coming to them for a temporary 
home. They knew nothing of the 
engagement that had been between 
her and Otto, so she thought her- 
self safe in that direction; and she 
fondly believed that on the very 
instant that Otto should hear of 
her arrival he would declare him- 
self her own true knight again, and 
everything would come right. 

For some time she had cast about 


Incredible as it may seem, no 
thought of wrong rose before her 
as she did this; her mind was bent 
so fixedly on her end that she did 
not think twice about the choice of 
the means. Even had she been 
cool enough to pause and reason, 
no sense of wrong-doing would 
have been conveyed to her then. 
Her train of thought would have 
been something as follows: “It 
cannot affect a person who has been 
dead thirty years, and it can harm 
only me.” She might have been 
turned: back from her purpose 
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for the means of putting her project 
into execution: a mere letter an- 
nouncing Miss Bodenbach’s death 
would hardly be sufficient. Among 
the papers in her father’s desk she 
found a scrawly, untidy piece of 
paper, which certainly looked ra 
unlike a legal document, but whic 
nevertheless was the certificate of 
burial of her half-sister Olivia Bod- 
enbach. This fitted ..'o her pur- 
ose wonderfully. Olivia 


ach had died in the beginning 
January, and it was the end of the 
month now; but a slight incongru- 
ity of that sort might pass muster. 
One stroke of the pen transformed 
the four into a seven, and the date 
stood 1873 instead of 1843. 


could she have foreseen the many 
other deceits which this one in- 
volved, and how she would be 
driven to a direct fraud, as she had 
been by the abduction of Arnold’s 
letter. It was only later, when she 
had lived a little time in contact 
with European ideas, that her con- 
science began to get alarmed. Ar- 
nold’s stern sense of right and 
wrong, admitting no subterfuges, 
and forgiving no deceit, startled 
her first, and slowly roused her to’ 
the consciousness of how far she 
had demeaned herself for the sake 
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of a high-strained notion, an illu- 
sive ideal. 

The certificate, together with a 
short, vaguely - worded letter, she 
despatched to Europe, and shortly 
after left Mexico herself, without 
waiting for an answer. That her 
plan would succeed in deceiving her 
relations for longer than a short 

eriod, she did not imagine; but 

impetuous and somewhat impru- 
dent as she- was, she looked no 
further. During that short period 
all would have come right, she told 
herself. 

The expedient she had chosen 
was far-fetched indeed, and its exe- 
cution so clumsy that instant detec- 
tion must have ensued if suspicion 
had happened to be directed that 
way. It was the merest chance 
which screened her stratagem from 
discovery. It will be remembered 
how bitterly Reata’s hopes were 
undeceived before she had been 
two days at Steinbiihl; and now 
her tongue was doubly tied. Now 
that Otto was engaged to another 
woman, she could not be so un- 
generous as to speak and say, “If 

ou had been true to me, if you 
had not consented to give me up— 
instead of losing your fortune, you 
would have gained a larger one.” 
No, such a course was not to be 
contemplated ; she must strive to 
make the mystery last a little 
longer yet—until Otto should have 
settled down quietly and found 

ace in his married life. But 
ong before Otto had found peace, 
Reata discovered that she had lost 
hers, and that she loved Arnold 
Bodenbach with far more inten- 
sity than she had ever loved his 
brother. Now it was that the con- 
sequences of her folly recoiled upon 
herself. Her position was indeed 
perplexing. as she to sacrifice 
‘the hope of gaining him by remain- 
ing in her false position? or was 
she at this moment to declare that 
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she was not a low-born companion, 
but a wealthy and high-born lady, 
bearing the same name that he 
did? Would not that be the same 
as throwing herself at his head? 
To Reata, at least, with her sensi- 
tive pride, it appeared so. And 
yet, loving Arnold as she did, she 
might have found strength to over- 
come this objection, for by this 
time her taste for experiments was 
thoroughly cured. She did not 
wish to test Arnold as she had 
tested Otto: and there was as little 
chance of the result being different 
in this case; for surely Arnold’s 
pride of family would prove as in- 
vincible a barrier as had been Otto’s 
greed of wealth. But there was 
another reason which intervened 
to keep her silent. Fadenhecht’s 
appearance on the scene was a dis- 

eeable surprise, and the know- 
ledge which he possessed he turned 
to the basest use. 

“T don’t care,” she had said to 
him, trembling with anger; “ you 
can tell anybody you like—it is no 
crime. Why are you smiling in 
that way ?” turning upon him furi- 
ously. 

Mr. Fadenhecht, who with ad- 
mirable presence of mind had re- 
solved upon his part, proceeded 
to explain the reason of the obnoxi- 
ous smile, and by dint of a few law 
terms and long-winded phrases, in- 
timidated her into the belief that 
the part she had acted was a fraud- 
ulent one, which if known would 
bring her within reach of the law. 
She kept up her haughty bearing; 
but she believed herself in his 

wer, and, entangled on all sides, 
te to feel desperate. 

Even before this she had felt a 
nervous dread of the moment of 
disclosure, not knowing what effect 
it might have on Arnold. It was 
so much easier to go on playing 
the ré/e which she had got used to, 
than to face the disturbance which 
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her confession must arouse. With 
this new fear in her mind it seem- 
ed that her only hope lay in drag- 

ing on the mystery till her friend 
Fraulein Lackenegg, who, having 
got rid of the sick niece, was com- 
ing to Europe to join her, should 
have arrived to take her away, or 
at least stand by her at the dread- 
ed moment of discovery. She wrote 
repeatedly, urging her to make all 
haste, and spare no expense in 
coming to join her. If by the 
sacrifice of half a million it had 
been possible to bring the “ Gir- 
affe” by telegraph, or to hire an 
extra balloon for her conveyance 
across the ocean, Reata would have 
done it with pleasure. 

She had counted the days eagerly 
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to the one which might bring her 
friend; but Fraulein Lackenegg had 
turned’ up somewhat sooner than 
Reata’s expectations; and thus it 
was that Halka had met her acci- 
dentally in the optician’s shop, and 
overhearing the well-known name 
of Lackenegg, had brought about 
the theatrical dénowuement in the 
harem. 


This is the true history of Reata’s 
wrong-doing and her folly — the 
folly, we hope, greater than the 
wrong-doing; and thus it came 
about that the freak, begun in jest, 
had ended in earnest, and might 
have ended in misery to her and 
others, if Fate had not been kinder 
to her far than she deserved. 


The Bodenbach Family-Tree corrected. 


ARNOLD, 
died 1830. 





Married, 1st, 
AnnA, CounTEss LEERODT, 
born 1800; 
died 1822. 


OLIVIA, 
born 1819; 
died 1843. 


MAXIMILIAN, 
born 1797; died 1871. 
Married, 2d, 
TA, 
born 1833; 
"Oe: 
OLIVIA 
(Reata), 
born 1850. 





OrTo, 
born 1846. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—LIGHT 


GABRIELLE, 
born 1856. 


AND SHADE. 


“** He does not love me for my birth, 


Nor for my lands so bi 


and fair ; 


He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,’ said Lady Clare.” 


—TENNYSON. 


‘*Firm was that faith—as diamond-stone 
Pure and unflawed—her love unknown 


And unrequited.” 


Roses 


again—the rich red June 


bloomed when love had sprung up 


roses; but not the same roses that in Reata’s heart—that was a year 
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. The garden is filled with the 
same scent, the bushes glow with 
the same colour: but last year’s 
flowers are dead—bleached, with- 
ered, faded, torn off by the wind or 
pruned by the gardener’s knife, 
scattered or vanished ; or have some 
found a grave beneath the branches 
where they have bloomed in their 
glory, and where their fair younger 
sisters are blooming now? Heart- 
less roses! to unclose your petals so 
proudly, smiling and blushing in 
the face of the sunshine and of each 
other—to glow in beauty and glory 
above your dead sisters’ graves! Do 
Neg not know that their fate will 

e yours? that the same sunshine 
and soft breeze that kisses and fans 
you now, kissed and fanned them a 
year ago, and will caress other roses, 
as fair as you and as heartless, when 
another year shall have passed ? 

There is another grave which was 
not here last year, down in the vil- 


lage, in the old vault where the Bod- 
enbachs for many generations have 
been laid. No Bodenbach had been 
laid there for many years, not since 
Walther’s wife, the banker’s daugh- 
ter, had found her resting-place ; 
and now her daughter lies beside 


her. Poor little Gabrielle’s life 
could hardly be accounted more 
useful than the life of the roses— 
what much is there to miss and 
mourn for in the fading away of an 
ignificant life like hers? a little 
gi fretful and troublesome, and 
ifficult to please. And yet they did 
mourn for her. Ah, well it is for 
us that our sisters and our friends 
weep more than the roses do when 
weare gone! for if our memory 
were to be honoured in proportion 
to the use we have been in the 
world, there are only the great and 
the wise on whose graves tears 
would be dropped. 
That journey from Steinbihl to 
Vienna had been the last of Ga- 
brielle’s life. She had never re- 
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turned to see her home again, but 
only to be laid to rest down in the 
quiet village. Dr. B——,, the great 
consumption doctor, had done his 
best: but all his efforts were in 
vain to arrest the progress of that 
wasting disease, the seeds of decay 
which she had inherited from her 
mother; and before Christmas had 
come she had died, without suffer- 
ing or struggle—just fading away 
gently, like a weak flame, too feeble 
to stand the current of healthy air 
by which more robust natures are 
fanned into strength. 

The lapse of this last year, which 
had brought death to Gabrielle, had 
brought other changes too—it had 
brought peace to Otto at last, after 
a long tumult. A state of mind 
strained by passion, as his had been, 
cannot last for long. After the dis- 
closure in the harem, and the ex- 
planations which followed, he. had 
undergone a worse phase of agony 
than any of those he had passed 
through before ; for now he knew 
that had he been more constant in 
the time of separation he would 
have gained not only fértune but 
also the woman he had loved. A 
frenzy of desperation seized upon 
him for a time: he blamed Reata 
for the part she had played; he 
blamed his brother, who had urged 
him to his marriage; he raged at 
Mr. Fadenhecht, who had been in 
the secret, and who, if he had but 
spoken at the time, might have 
saved him from all this anguish ; 
and again and again he cursed the 
name of Kreislich, whom he chose 
to believe had been his evil genius 
throughout life, and whose rivalry 
alone, he persuaded himself, had 
driven him to his marriage. He 
raged at every one but himself. It 
seemed almost as if his reason must 
suffer under the violence of his 
passion. Reata had not been the 
only woman he had loved, but he 
had loved none so hotly as her 


\ 
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With any one less skilful a tactician 
than Halka, all this might have 
taken a bad end, and Reata have 
had much to answer for; but amid 
the turbulent phases of his remorse 
and anger, Halka knew how to guide 
him. Past every perilous rock she 
steered with consummate skill, 
avoiding sharp points; biding her 
time with inexhaustible patience ; 
tightening her hold upon him or 
loosening it, according to the need 
of the moment; leading him or 
yielding to him, as was best. It 
was necessary that he should learn 
to value the goods which he held, 
not those which had slipped from 
his grasp,—that he should under- 
stand what he had gained in her, 
and not pine for what he had lost 
in Reata. It was a difficult position 
for a woman to fill, and one which 
few could have held successfully ; 
but Halka did it to perfection. She 
loved Otto more than any man she 
had ever known—more even than 
that Polish count whose ring she 
had sent back on the eve of her 
marriage. There are few women, 
be they as cold as ice, who have not 
got one spot of warmth in their 
nature ; few waters so shallow that 
they do not hold one deep pool. 

It lasted many months; but her 
patience was crowned. She gained 
what few women in her place could 
have reached; not her husband’s 
love, for that could never be hers— 
but he did not hate her, although 
he had been near to doing that 
once. He calmed down little by 
little; his passion was worn out, 
perhaps by its own violence. He 
was able to meet Reata without 
emotion now. The sufferings he 
had undergone had not by one whit 
diminished his love of riches; he 
threw himself now heart and soul 
into their enjoyment. The finer 
instincts of his nature are blunted, 
perhaps; he will never rise to any- 
thing great or noble,—as little as 
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could his grand-uncle Maximilian, 
whose character he inherits; but 
he has as large a share of content- 
ment as most men have in this life. 
It may be, also, that some glimmer 
ing has dawned upon his mind that, 
such as he is, he would not have 
been thé proper man to satisfy the 
cravings of a proud exigeante nature 
like Reata’s. It was the same story 
over again that had been years ago 
between Maximilian and his wife, 
the first Reata. These two would 
not have suited each other better 
in the end than those other two, 
whose happiness had remained pure 
only because death had torn them 
apart so quickly. It would not 
have lasted then, and it could not 
have lasted now. A nature which 
gives freely with open hand, but 
asks for the same measure in return, 
would not rest satisfied with men 
like Maximilian or Otto. 

Otto will live to a good old age 
probably, and forget the romance 
and disappointment of his youth— 
and how he grasped at the Ball 
of Fortune in place of Love, and 
in so doing got something rather 
less than both. He will find 
pleasure in his horses and his com- 
forts, in his well-furnished house, 
and also in his well-managing wife: 
and he will—I say it with regret 
—I fear he will in time, by the 
too great appreciation of material 
enjoyments, lose the slender sym- 
metry of his _~ on which he 
now so prides himself; and when 
ten or twenty years shall have 
passed, he will—I say it with deep 
regret—have gained a certain de- 
gree of embonpoint. 

The disclosures which had fol- 
lowed that meeting in the harem of 
the Egyptian Pavillon had rey 
a severe shock not only to Otto but 
to others. The old Baron took a 
considerable time to disentangle 
his ideas and clearly to comprehend 
that his beloved cousin Olivia had 
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been lying in her grave for thirty 
years, and that he owed her noth- 
ing, not even gratitude for her 
constancy, as she had died with 
her troth plighted to another man, 
whom, as it seemed not unreason- 
able to suppese, she was marrying 
for the sake of his money. When 
he did comprehend it, the blow 
shook him severely, and it took 
some little time before he was able 
quite to forgive Reata for the illu- 
sive hopes which she had allowed 
him to cherish. 

“Yes, yes, my dear, I won’t go 
on being angry with you,” he said, 
in answer to Reata, as she begged 
his pardon with tears of penitence 
in her eyes. “Of course you could 
not have helped my dear cousin hav- 
ing died thirty years ago, only you 
should have written to tell me at the 


“ But I was not born till ten years 
later,” suggested Reata, humbly. 

“To be sure, to be sure—what 
am I talking of? that is quite suffi- 
cient excuse: and besides, it was 
quite natural for you to feel a deli- 
cacy in the matter, on account of 
the other man whom she was going 
to have married.” 

This Reata did not attempt to 
deny ; and the Baron patted her on 
the head and forgave her. 

“What a comfort it is to think 
that nobody is angry with me now,” 
she said, with a sigh of relief. 

“Which is more than you de- 
serve,” Arnold answered, with an 
assumption of severity which he 
hardly felt. 

He had at first been very angry 
with her himself, and it needed all 
his love to forgive her for the 
deception she had practised. But 
although no one blamed her more 
severely than he did, and though 
he told her so with indignation, 
almost with anger, Arnold would 
not suffer that any one else should 
say hard words against her in his 
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hearing. A year ago, as a matter of 
theory, it would have appeared to 
Arnold an impossibility to forgive 
a person who had acted in the way 
Reata had done—a girl who had 
carried on a long deception, which, 
even though begun in _ innocent 
jest, had wellnigh ended in harm 
—who had stooped to petty strata- 
gems, and for want of proper guid- 
ance had allowed her spirit of 
adventure to carry her beyond the 
bounds of prudence and justice,— 
a year ago Arnold would have re- 
coiled with horror, and looked down 
with withering scorn on the cul- 
prit ; but now, not only can he for- 
give, but he can lower himself so 
far as to put confidence in her, to 
trust her for lifetime. She has been 
very foolish, he tells himself, and 
has acted very wrongly. Her- 
mine would not have done it; Her- 
mine could not have deceived him ; 
decidedly Hermine is the more per- 
fect woman of the two,—and yet 
it is not Hermine whom he loves. 
One tearful, penitent glance from 
Reata’s eyes is more to him than all 
that calm adoration could ever be. 

Halka, smarting under the con- 
sciousness of the elaborate failure 
she had made in the harem, 
attempted very delicately to put 
Reata’s conduct into the most un- 
favourable light possible. She had 
never been able to forgive Reata 
quite for not having had a disgrace- 
ful secret in her past, nor to forgive 
herself for having for once in her 
life overshot her own mark and 
been the means of bringing the 
truth to light. 

“TI am perfectly aware of the 
facts of the case,” Arnold said, 
stiffly, in answer to one of those 
gracefully veiled thrusts—“I am 
perfectly aware of the facts of the 
case, and I must ask you to be 
kind enough to let me judge them 
for myself.” 

“Tt is all your own fault,” Reata 
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had said to him, between laughter 
and tears, after he had calmed down 
a little from his first excitement ; 
“if you had not written that ab- 
surdly pompous letter, telling me 
that you were born eight years after 
my departure from Europe, and re- 
minding me of my former relations 
to your father, I should never have 
thought of beginning the whole 
: * 

“ But why could you not speak 
when you were in Europe ?” 

“What was I to say?” Reata 
answered, laughing outright now. 
“Was I to say all at once, She is 
not dead, and I am her? You 
would all have voted me mad on 
the spot, you know. It was far 
easier to go on as a poor companion 
than to come out with the truth 
suddenly and make an éclat.” 

And Hermine,— what of Her- 
mine? What had the past year 
brought to her? There is a change 
in her outward appearance—a sha- 
dow of something which used not 
to be there before. Some say that 
she has gained in looks; the colour 
in her cheeks has softened, the too 
great suggestion of rude health and 
the unruffled placidity of her coun- 
tenance are toned away. Nobody 
will now complain that her eyes 
are monotonously sweet in expres- 
sion; there is more soul in their 
blue depth—a wistful light shining 
there which speaks of a trial gone 
through. Yes, as far as outward 
appearance goes, she has gained 
decidedly. Fate will sometimes, 
while she takes away from us some 
great gift, give a smaller one in 
exchange, never minding whether 
we care for this lesser good or not. 

Within the last few months 
Count Stayn, having waited dis- 
creetly for a time, has renewed his 
offer of marriage, and has received 
a second refusal. He will not renew 
it again. Although heis very much 
in love, he is not a man to languish 
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and live on hope for years; and 
from the tone in which Hermine 
dismissed him, he has understood 
that it is final. 

“TI feel myself very much hon- 
oured by your love,” she said to 
Count Stayn at parting, giving him 
her hand in farewell, and speaking 
in her precise and somewhat pomp- 
ous manner; “ but I cannot return 
it: please do not ask me again, for I 
shall have to answer you the same.” 

The Count raised her hand to 
his lips, and kissed it with courteous 
grace, and then left her—sorely 
grieved at having failed to gain this 
woman whom he loved very truly. 

“T am very much mistaken if 
that young Bodenbach fellow is not 
at the bottom of it all,” he reflected, 
angrily ; but in his heart he hon- 
oured the girl for her high-minded 
constancy. 

Count Stayn will find another 
wife, for he is one of those men 
whose duty it is to marry and have 
heirs—at least the world and his 
relations say so. He will have no 
difficulty in finding a woman to suit 
him; and Hermine will remain 
solitary. All her life? I do not 
know; I only know that she has 
loved very deeply, with her heart 
fixed in all its entirety on one 
object—and that has failed her. I 
will not hazard the assertion that her 
heart is broken, for the nineteenth 
century does not believe in broken 
hearts—that is an old-fashioned 
complaint—but surely I may go 
the length of saying that a nature 
like hers will never love again. 

It is needless to say that Madame 
de Schwerendorf’s peace of mind 
suffered greatly at all this, and that 
her “ Quelle idée!”’s and “ Pour 
Tamour de Dieu!” s on hearing of 
the Count’s second refusal, were 
more numerous than usual. That 
Arnold was not going to marry her 
daughter, but Reata, she found 
quite natural, the proper thing, the 
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most suitable match imaginable, 
&c. (the small difficulty about dis- 
pets on account of relationship 
ad been easily got over). Madame 
Schwerendorf would not have had 
it different; but that Hermine 
should persist in declining the 
brilliant prospects that were offered 
her, disturbed her mother’s mind 
greatly. She attempted some per- 
suasion; but Hermine, usually so 
yielding, was firm here. She gave 
no reason, shé made no complaint, 
but she would not marry Count 
Stayn. As for the wishes which 
the Baron had once entertained 
with regard to Hermine, he entirely 
forgot them in his delight at this 
marriage, which would make his 
eldest son richer than any Boden- 
bach had been, even at the time of 
the family’s glory. The conditions 
of that will of Maximilian’s would 
thus be fulfilled in both cases; both 
brothers would have secured their 
fortunes, only that in addition Ar- 
nold had won the woman he loved. 
There are yet other personages 
that demand notice—not always 
pleasant ones perhaps, but that is 
no reason for leaving them aside. 
Mr. Fadenhecht had not quite 
dropped out of the scene after that 
last interview with Reata in the 
wood. He turned up again in 
Vienna not long after the disclosure 
of her identity, and, ignorant of 
what had occurred, boldly accosted 
Otto, who attempted to stalk past 
him in lofty unrecognition. To 
approach Reata again he did not 
venture: his acute discernment and 
acquaintance with her easily-fired 
er had told him to what point 
exactly he could push his persecu- 
tion of her, and he knew that he 
had reached that point ; so now his 
best course clearly lay in seeing at 
what price he could sell the secret. 
It was a shock and a disappoint- 
ment to discover that there was no 
more secret to sell—and that the 
mystery was dissolved, and that 
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Reata had returned to her true 
name; but Mr. Fadenhecht, though 
stunned for a second, had coolness 
and impudence enough to carry off 
any position. 

“If you had told me all that a 
year ago,” said Otto, savagely, “ it 
might have been some good; but 
what the d is the use to come 
sneaking with it now? What is 
done can’t be undone.” 

“Can’t be undone—just so. I 
quite agree with you, my dear 
Baron—lI perfectly agree with you. 
If I had had a notion that it would 
have been any advantage to you, I 
certainly should have told you long 
ago. But you see, I had promised 
Miss Bodenbach to hold my tongue: 
jt must have been capital fun to 
her all along; and really she suc- 
ceeded in blinding you all wonder- 
fully — quite wonderfully, I may 
say. Fancy you all going on for 
more than a year taking that old 
hag for Olivia Bodenbach! Ha, 
ha, ha!’—and Mr. Fadenhecht 
rubbed his hands, and positively 
reeled with delight. “Do you re- 
member that little conversation 
which I had the honour of having 
with you, out there in Mexico, 
walking from the stables to the 
house? It was by the merest 
chance that I didn’t spoil her game 
then—ha, ha, ha! The secret was 
hanging by a thread then—a mere 
thread, I may say—ha, ha, ha! 
capital! But seriously,” added Mr. 
Fadenhecht, when he had some- 
what recovered from his merri- 
ment, “I should not have minded 
telling you if Ihad guessed that it 
would have been so much for your 
advantage.” 

“So much for your own advan- 
tage, you mean,” interrupted Otto, 
white with anger. “I know what 
an infamous use you have made of 

our knowledge already. You would 
ee liked to sell the secret to me, 


I suppose ; that is why you accosted 
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“That is why—just so. I ad- 
mire your discrimination,” raising 
his hat lightly. 

“You hound! you have no shame 
in acknowledging it ?” 

“No shame—no shame at all, I 
may say. I cannot see any shame 
in a man’s trying to gain his bread 
any way he can. If I was a rich 
man like you, my dear Baron”— 
with another and a more cringing 
bow—“I should not need to cast 
about for means of living.” 


Of Polish acquaintances, also, 
Halka had brought news lately, 
having returned from a short visit 
to the old Count and Countess, her 

arents. To begin with, Captain 
Ereislich has left his station, not 
much to the regret of his comrades, 
and has got a place in another corps, 
where the failure which had attended 
his plans is not known, and where 
he can resume the réle of the 
richest, and therefore most enviable, 
man in the regiment. A year or 
two ago this victory would have 
seemed to Otto the climax of his 
wishes; but now that it has come, 
it has lost all its anticipated sweet- 
ness—he feels more defeated than 
victorious. 

Langenfeld, who has got over 
his attachment to Reata with 
almost the same ease that he had 
got over half-a-dozen others, is 
going on his course of amusements 
and duties light-hearted as ever— 
drilling his recruits, ruining his 
horses by putting them through a 
circus training, humming operatic 
airs, and making love to every toler- 
able-looking person he comes across. 

Talking of making love, there is 
a report that Mr. Z—— is thinking 
of honouring a lady with the gift 
of his valuable hand; but for the 
truth of this I cannot undertake to 
vouch. 

Another more authentic report 
affirms that the honoured post- 
master of Rzeszéléw has yielded 
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to the clamorous entreaties of his 
friends, and suffered himself to be 
immortalised by the cunning tracing 
of the sun. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, his emotions at this solemn 
moment of his life became so un- 
controllable that all the efforts of 
the photographer in touching up 
the features afterwards were power- 
less to restore even a small degree 
of distinctness to the tear-stained 
countenance. The spell being now 
broken, perhaps the receipt of a 
telegram will be his next step 
towards experience in the progress 
of the nineteenth century; but as 
for the third point, the sight of a 
railway, the worthy old gentleman 
is not likely ever to set eyes 
upon that great means of locomo- 
tion. It is true that a railway to 
Rzeszélow is projected—its future 
course is clearly to be traced by the 
help of neat little posts, painted 
white and placed at regular in- 
tervals; but at the usual rate of 
such things in such countries, it is 
to be feared that the grass will be 
growing green on old Ledinski’s 
grave by the time that the whistle 
and pant of the engine are heard 
by the side of the Rzeszdélow lake. 

The chronique scandaleuse of that 
town has had to record a distressing 
event. Madame L——, the ci-devant 
beauty, having found her third hus- 
band’s temper incompatible with 
the peaceful enjoyment of old age, 
has had herself legally separated 
from him. 

There are different interpreta- 
tions put upon this step, the 
boldest of which went so far as 
to hint at a fourth husband in 
petto. But Madame L—— had 
one champion, that universal cham- 
pion of accused humanity, old Bora- 
dembski, who never would believe 
harm of his neighbour unless he 
had seen it with his own eyes, and 
not always even then. 

-“ How am I ever to think badly 
of any lady?” he said, in answer to 
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all remarks of the sort. “No doubt 
she had her good reasons. Not that 
he is a bad fellow either, when you 

t at the bottom of his temper,” 

radembski would add, leniently. 

Perhaps it would be as well if 
some of us were to take a leaf from 
old Boradembski’s book. 

The town of Rzeszéléw has been 
cheered by a long-looked-for event, 
after which the heart of each of the 
twenty-four Fire Brigadesmen has 
been yearning, as the field of his 
glory—a fire. It was a sight worth 
seeing (or would have been worth 
seeing if it had not been too dark) 
as they came along in order, with 
the apothecary at the head, and the 
shoemaker bringing up the rear 
with the water-pump—all the 
twenty-four pair of boots eleaned 
to a supernatural pitch of gloss, 
and all the twenty-four chins fresh] 
shaved. Only one little rt | 
was there to damp their exultation 
—namely, that by the time they 
reached the scene of action, and 
had drawn up with admirable pre- 
cision, the deceitful element had 
ceased to rage, quenched by the 
efforts of half-a-dozen ragged 
Hebrews, who had had the im- 
pudence to put their fingers into 
this fiery pie, and encroach upon 
the rights of the Fire Brigade. 
The disappointment was a bitter 
one, felt by them all, but most 
keenly by the little bookbinder, 
whose sensitive nature was so 
deeply affected that he abandoned 
his position, and, divested of his 
incombustible coils, retired from 
the ranks of the brigade, renouncing 
his gorgeous helmet and shining 
boots, and resigning all hopes of 
future laurels. 


I spoke of roses—of the red roses 
that are blooming in the Steinbihl 
en. It is on the eve of an 
eventful day—the day of Arnold 
and Reata’s wedding—that the 
crimson flowers are standing in 
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their most luxuriant glory. The 
engagement has been long, for it 
does not want many weeks to make 
the year complete since the day 
when she put her hand into his 
on the staircase of the hotel in the 
Fleischmarkt. Gabrielle’s illness 
deferred the time; and now that a 
suitable period has elapsed since 
her death, no one is inclined for 
much outward show. They will 
be married to-morrow quietly, down 
in the village, in the little chureh 
with the slender spire that glitters 
in the sunshine, with nothing but 
their nearest relations and friends 
as wedding-guests. It is Reata’s 
own wish; she shrinks from any 
display. She is happy, but she 
has been sobered by the loss of 
Gabrielle, the girl who had clung 
to her with such fond affection, the 
one girl-friend she has had in life. 
It has throwm a shadow over her 
radiant joy. 

It is dusk now, but the moon is 
just beginning te steal up over the 
trees, whitening their leaves and 
making strange shadows on the 
grass. Within the house there is 
the inevitable bustle which even a 
quiet wedding cannot go without. 
Reata’s little room up-stairs is a 
scene of pleasing disorder : the last 
requisitions for her buy are 
getting put into their trunks by 
Fraulein Lackenegg, and between 
each fold that she smooths the old 
lady drops q tear at the thought of 
the morrow, which is to separate 
her from her beloved pupil—only 
for a few weeks, it is true, for Reata 
had long since settled that the 
Giraffe was to find a home with 
them, and never leave her again. 
She had defended her old mistress 
warmly against the share of blame 
which had naturally fallen upon 
the old lady for her connivance in 
the deception ; Reata took all blame 
on herself. Fraulein Lackenegg 
was deeply thankful that the mat- 
ter had ended no worse than this: 
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but in her secret heart of hearts, 
she cherished an unspoken regret 
for Otto; he was so much pleas- 
anter, and far more easy to talk 
to than his brother, and would 
have made as good a husband to 
Reata, or at any rate a handsomer 
one. 
‘ A white satin dress hangs in the 
ress—not an old-fashioned creamy 
satin, like the one Reata wore at 
the D bad ball, but very plain, 
in spite of being made to suit the 
requirements of fashion. 

She has many wedding presents, 
both handsome and valuable, jewel- 
lery for the most part. There is, 
for instance, the sapphire bracelet 
of Prince D. , which Reata, 
much to her surprise, had received 
one morning with the compliments 
and well-wishes of Princess D-—— 
and her son. The careful old mother 
was by this time rather shaken in 
her system of maternal vigilance, 
and had been forced to confess to 
herself that a more eligible daugh- 
ter-in-law than the Mexican heiress 
would be difficult to find. The 
subject would always remain a sore 
one. 
Dowa-stairs in the sitting-room 
everything is quiet: there is nobody 
there, omly poor little shivering 
Chéri, sitting bolt-upright in quiver- 
ing unrest upon the deserted sofa. 
This position has become Chéni’s 
habit, and aebody attempts to dis- 
lodge him. He is not noble or 
grand enough to go and pine away 
on his mistress’s grave; but he 
mourns for her in his own way, or, 
perhaps, it is only that he misses 
the accustomed warmth and caresses. 

Besides Chéri, there is nobody 
in the room; but outside, on the 
balcony, there is somebody—Her- 
mine standing alone, with her arms 
on the wooden balustrade, and the 
moonlight touching her hair. She 
is looking out on to the lawn, where 
the little hay-cocks in lar rows 
are standing, each with ite shadow 
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thrown on the grass; just as she 
remembers them for so many years 
past, upon moonlight nights in 
June. 

Over there, among the _lilac- 
bushes at the end of the garden, 
the moonlight shows two figures— 
now coming out clearly in the 
white light, now vanishing into 
the black shade, as they saunter 
slowly along. 

For the last time they are walk- 
ing thus as lovers; to-morrow, with- 
out changing her name, Reata will 
have given her hand to the onl 
man she has ever truly loved. - 
though now legally acknowledged 
by her true and more pompous 
name, which she has had to si 
many times lately, Olivia Bodenbach 
will never be anything but “ Reata” 
to those aroumd her; never will 
Arnold call her by any other name 
then the one under which he wooed 
and won her. He had learnt to 
love her under the humble appella- 
tion of Lackenegg; and that love 
had been strong enough to conquer 
his hard-rooted pride of birth. She 
could not be more to him, now that 
he knew her to be a Bodenbach 
like himself—a mere name had not 
the power to add to the value of 
the jewel he had won. 

To-vight, as they walk together, 
they are very silent; only now 
and then some words break the 
stillness. 

“| shall never be quite satisfied, 
Arnold, till you have seen my 
forests and my plains,” Reata says, 
as they come out from a shadowy 
walk into the clear light; “I can- 
not bear to think that you are a 
stranger te them all—to my palm- 
trees, amd the Monkey’s Mirror, 
and the Giant’s Umbrella. We 
will go to Mexico some time, Ar- 
nold, will we not’ raising her 
eyes to him half shyly. 

And thea the shadow of another 
dark walk swallowed up the two 
figures again; but Ficha remained 
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out in the moonlight, making a 
pretence of believing it to be sun- 
shine, and discreetly forbearing to 
follow the lovers. 

The warm night air is heavy with 
the rich scent of roses; the sky 
above is studded with stars, with- 
out a cloud to veil their little 
twinkling eyes: it will be a splen- 
did day to-morrow. 

From the thicket of lilac-bushes 
there come a few notes of a night- 
ingale—a young and inexperienced 
nightingale, it seems, who is but 
making his début as a singer, and 
has not yet gained confidence in 
his own powers. He attempts one 
of those brilliant roudades with 
which he has heard his father de- 
light the woods so often, but stops 
then, and sits dumbly on his the 9 
alarmed perhaps at the sound of 
his own voice amid the silence of 
the night. 

The two figures emerge again 
from the end of another dark walk. 
The moonlight, which shows every- 
thing so distinctly, shows that there 
was some reason for Ficha’s delicate 
discretion, for there is the shadow 
of a dark arm clearly defined round 
the slender waist of the slight 
girlish figure. 

They stop for a minute now, and 
stand flooded by the moonlight. 
Arnold seizes both her hands in his 
free one, and looks down into her 
face earnestly. 

“Swear to me once more, Reata, 
that never again will you hide any- 
thing from me, not even in joke.” 

, You have made me swear that 
twenty times already,” she answers, 
looking up at him with happy eyes, 
into whose dusky depth the moon is 
shedding golden light; “but I will 
swear it again if you like; only not 
just now. Please do not hold my 

ds so tight; don’t you see that 
there is somebody on the bal- 
cony.” 

“Tt is only Hermine,” says Ar- 
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nold, reassuringly, as he glances in 
that direction. 

“Only Hermine!” echoes Reata; 
and in the midst of her happiness 
a pang of true womanly pity passes 
through her heart—and she stands 
silent, looking dreamily into the 
night shadows. She alone has 
sounded the depths of that other 
woman’s nature—so different from 
her in everything, yet in one point 
alike. 

A few more weak notes from the 
nightingale ; and then other notes 
arise in the moonlit silence, com- 
ing from the marsh over there, and 
drowning the sweet timid music. 

One solitary croak—then another 
answering—then another, till the 
frog concert gathers and swells 

ually. 

“Tt is just about a year,” muses 
Arnold aloud—*“ just a year ago 
that my father wanted me to speak 
to Hermine. How lucky it is that 
I did not go further than I went! 
As it is, she has not suspected— 
there is no harm done.” 

“How slow men are to guess!” 
thinks Reata, as she heaves one 
deep-drawn sigh and clings a little 
closer to Arnold. Her own share 
of happiness awes her—it is so 
great, while there may be others 
weeping. 

The scent of the roses still hangs 
heavily ; but the nightingale’s timid 
voice is overpowered by the frogs 
—the solitary singer has had to re- 
tire before the chorus of croaking 
voices. 


And Hermine stands, still listen- 
ing to the monotonous croak—croak 
—croak—which a year ago had 
sounded so sweet to her; and as 
she listens, the hot tears gather in 
her eyes—and slowly they drop, 
one by one, on to the wooden trellis, 
where the moon is shedding her 
pale light, and the creeper-leaves 
are casting their dark shadows. 
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One of the most impressive views 
in Southern Europe is that com- 
manded from the heights behind 
San Roque, looking over the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Africa. To 
our mind, in point of pictur- 
esque beauty, it surpasses the softer 
charms of the Bosphorus, seen in 
the ride along the ridge from the 
valley of the Sweet Waters to Pera; 
or even the sweep of sea and coast, 
backed up by the Apennines, that 
is embraced from the unrivalled 
amphitheatre of Taormina. Be- 
neath and before you, shaped rough- 
ly by nature from the rugged grey 
limestone, lies the slumbering lion 
of the Gebel Tarik, whose teeth are 
rifled guns from the Woolwich fac- 
tories, set up by way of jaws in 
the galleries that mine the Rock. 
Beyond are the blue waters of the 
Narrows, that are running in a swift 
current between the Pillars of Her- 
cules, flecked by the white breakers 
that are lashed up by a freshening 
breeze; and beyond that again are 
the hills of the Riff mountaineers, 
spur after spur, and range upon 
range, rising to the snow-capped 
crests of the Atlas. The air is so 
clear of a bright spring morning, 
that they say you can see the flash 
of the sunrise on the bayonets when 
the Spanish garrison parades at their 
settlement of Ceuta. At all events, 
the lie of the African landscape 
seems brought in such vivid prox- 
imity to the traveller, that his fancy 
has little difficulty in filling in ima- 
ginary details. The actual glories 
of the magnificent scene are so 
striking, that we well remember 
forgetting hunger and fatigue, and 
pulling up the horses in speechless 
admiration, though, after being 
weather-bound for two days and 
nights by a flooded stream in a 


ferryman’s hovel, we had been push- 
ing sulkily ahead to breakfast in 
Macre’s comfortable inn at San 
Roque. And we remember, too, so 
far as our personal experience went, 
that even more fascinating than the 
grandeur of the view was its sug- 
gestiveness. The land you looked 
across to was almost a terra incog- 
nita,—a land of myths and marvels, 
and guarded jealously by dragons 
in the shape of dangers. Here we 
were in old Europe, no great number- 
of days’ steaming from Southamp- 
ton by the admirably appointed 
steamers of the P. and O.; we were 
within sight and reach of Algesiras,, 
with its theatre and bull-ring, and 
all the visible signs of the advanced. 
Spanish civilisation; we were al- 
most within scent of the British 
pipeclay at Gibraltar, and sound of 
the good old English expletives 
echoing in the sanded parlours of 
public-houses, where they sell adul- 
terated Bass in frothing tankards. 
And there, on that opposite shore, 
under the constellation of the Cres- 
cent, and within what looked like 
long gun-range, was a country where: 
travel was out of the question, un- 
less you went about escorted by 
something like an army-corps. For 
be it remembered that the writs of 
the Sultan of Morocco do not run 
in the hills that are the fastnesses of 
those Riff robbers; and that, should 
a merry yachting-party from our 
garrison be driven by stress of 
weather on their shore, the members 
of it will be infallibly stripped, and 
almost as certainly murdered. 

Even elsewhere in the realms that 
are more amenable to his Moorish 
majesty, you can only move about 
under his special protection; except 
in the semi-European town of Tan- 
giers, and in Tetuan, and one or 
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two of the seaports on the Atlantic. 
At Tangiers the prosaic and the 
romantic rub shoulders; while the 
Christian and Moslem, Jew and 
Pagan, are promiscuously confound- 
ed in a motley mob. There is no 
sort of difficulty in getting to it. 
The boats that bring the cattle that 
victual the Rock ply regularly, 
wind and weather permitting ; for 
Tangiers is an open and pierless 
roadstead, though tolerably pro- 
tected from the prevalent gales. 
“Rock scorpions,” who dabble in 
the contraband trade, make fre- 
quent visits thither for business or 
leasure; and soldiers from the 
Rock knock up shooting expedi- 
tions. You find yourself seated 
at the French tables d'héte in the 
hotels in a mixed company of con- 
fused speech and queerly-crossed 
nationalities, whose talk is of dol- 
lars, and quail, and bullocks, and 
wild boar, and lucky ventures, and 
rascally officials. But beyond the 
walls, within which the natives 
scowl at you, the range of your 
tether is extremely short. There 
is a fashionable promenade along 
the beach, where, by way of relief 
from the overpowering odours of the 
refuse that encumbers the narrow 
streets, you inhale the mingled 
fragrance of the breezes from the 
Atlantic and the sea-weed, and 
the bodies of the animals that lie 
strewed along the water-line. Or 
you may be sent out shooting 
within a limited range, in the 
shadow of the consulates, under 
the guard of a Moorish man-at- 
arms, whom it would be mockery 
to call a soldier. If you do any- 
thing more, or should you go abroad 
unprotected, you do it at your pro- 
per peril. It is possible that you 
may come back unscathed; for the 
governor being under the thumbs 
of the foreign representatives, his 
subjects have a wholesome terror 
of retribution for amy outrage on 


the Christian dogs. It is probable, 
on the other hand, that a sudden 
impulse of malignity, or the hope 
of making a snatch at booty with 
impunity, might result in a deed of 
robbery and murder. Be that as it 
may, anywhere else in the interior 
the life of the stranger, except he 
were a black from the Soudan, 
would never be worth an hour's 
purchase,—unless, indeed, he were 
passed on from governor to gov- 
ernor in armed state, as the guest 
of the emperor; or unless he stole 
through the country in Moslem dis- 
guise, professing the faith of the 
fanatics about him. 

It is fanaticism that makes Mo- 
rocco inaccessible—fanaticism, and 
partly, perhaps, the lingering tradi- 
tions of the wars between the Span- 
ish Moors and the Christians. The 
Moors who were beggared and ex- 
pelled by Ferdinand and Isubella 
from the land they had conquered 
and turned into a garden—the Mo- 
riscoes who were persecuted, mad- 
dened, proscribed, and banished by 
the truculent bigotry of Philip the 


* Second—are said to have carried 


the keys of their Spanish houses 
with them, and bequeathed them 
to their posterity with a legacy of 
hate. It is said, too, that those 
keys are treasured still against that 
return of the Moors to Europe 
which for long was a living article 
of belief with them. It is probable 
that, as matter of fact, they have 
renounced all ideas of the kind: 
it is certain that the great mass of 
the nation must be as ignorant of 
their own history as of everything 
else. Still, and all the more be- 
cause of the crossing with the 
Berber strain, they come of a race 
which are known to be inveterate 
haters; and vague impressions of 
ancient wrongs may deepen their 
ious detestation of the Christian. 
ere are other countries, no doubt, 
that fanaticism seals to the stranger 
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although the number is steadily 


diminishing before the advances of 
commercial enterprise. You ma 
ride through the length and breadth 
of Japan without the risk of being 
hacked to pieces by the retainers of 
the daimios, as would have been a 
matter of course no great number 
of years ago. You may venture 
under Russian protection into the 
Tartar Khanates, which are infam- 
ous in the records of the geographi- 
cal societies for their associations 
with the martyrs of travel. But 
in Thibet, for example, and the re- 
moter provinces of the Celestial 
Empire, the prohibitions on foreign 
intrusion still subsist in full force, 
and you have always the fear before 
your eyes of being subject to all the 
refinements of torture that those 
ingenious orientals have perfected 
into a fine art; while in New 
Guinea, and some of the island 
groups in the South Seas, you 
might be served as the piéce de 
résistance at a grand cannibal feast. 
All that is in accordance with im- 
memorial custom and the spirit of 
constitutions that have been sancti- 
fied by time; but the case of the 
Moors is altogether different. Low 
as they have fallen in the course of 
centuries, in their isolation and the 
fungus- growth of their ignorance 
and prejudices, they are the lineal 
descendants of a chivalrous race 
who were far in advance of the 
Christians around them. There 
they are living on the immediate 
confines of the happy eget | 
of European nations, who, thoug 
they may settle differences by fight- 
ing from time to time, have sub- 
scribed nevertheless to international 
understandings. There seems to be 
no obvious reason, on the face of 
things, why Morocco should not be 
as amenable to the benevolent: in- 
fluences of the rival commercial 
Powers as any other of the States 
of Africa, from Tunis or Egypt 
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down to Zanzibar. It lies under 
the guns of Gibraltar and Ceuta: 
it is exposed along the length of 
an extended seaboard, where cruis- 
ers coming to anchor in favourable 
weather might knock the miser- 
able ramparts of mud about the 
ears of defenders who have a horror 
of cannon. It “marches” with 
the French military colony of Al- 
geria on the one side; while at the 
opposite corner its lighthouse on 
Cape Spartel, tended probably by 
a trio of retired British quarter- 
masters, is the landmark for the 
fleets of European shipping that 
follow the South African trade- 
routes. It has no strength for 
organised resistance were it assailed 
or resolutely carried. The Sultan’s 
irregular cavalry is irregular indeed ; 
and his infantry is a mixed mob of 
tatterdemalions. But international 
jealousies assure the neutrality of 
the country and the sanctity of its 
abuses; and though our able En- 
glish Minister has much to say with 
the Sultan, it is as well perhaps that 
—thanks to his residence being at 
Tangiers—he may appear to close 
his eyes to the atrocities it would 
be altogether beyond his power to 
prevent. 

The story of Blue-beard’s secret 
chamber is always repeating itself, 
being founded on what Sam Slick 
used to call “considerable know- 
ledge of human nature;” and the 
backwardness and barbarous seclu- 
sion of the Moors are incentives 
to the explorations which are so 
seldom practicable. In the early im- 
migrations of the fugitive Spanish 
Moslems, they carried with them 
the arts and the sciences which had 
made the glory of the court of the 
caliphs of Cordova. They have 
left their monuments behind them 
in Spain, in the marvellous architec- 
ture of their Alhambra and Alcaz- 
ars, in their Giraldas and in mosques 
converted into cathedrals, where 
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the worshippers thread their way 
through forests of columns in an 
infinite variety of exquisite designs. 
And they found their kinsfolk who 
gave them a welcome into Africa 
scarcely behind them in learning 
or in the luxuries of architecture. 
There are mosques in Fez and 
Morocco at the present day which 
certainly date from the fourteenth 
century, and which are believed to 
be in no degree inferior to that of 
Cordova, though no Christian is 
permitted to pass the portals. So 
there is a lingering romance about 
the name of Moor, though much of 
it vanishes on more intimate ac- 
quaintance. Even when visitors 
are received with the outward 
pomp of hospitality, the sense of 
danger is always present, and the 
grotesque comedy of their every- 
day life may turn at any moment 
toatragedy. You make your entry 
guarded by soldiers, through scowl- 
ing and sullen mobs, under gates 
adorned by the heads of victims 
who have been summarily execut- 
ed. The horsemen who are told 
off for your escort would willing- 
ly shed your blood and cast lots 
for your property were they not 
restrained by peremptory orders. 
The palace in which you may be 
housed is secured by a guard of 
honour; but it is only under the 
rose that you are permitted to show 
yourself on the roof, which com- 
mands a view of the domestic ar- 
rangements of your neighbours. For 
the terraces are set apart to the use 
of the ladies, and the unhallowed 
gaze of the infidel guests might sully 
the purity of the lights of the 
harem should it fall on their un- 
veiled figures. The dignitaries who 


received you with stately courtesy 
are perhaps the most accomplished 
hypocrites on the face of the globe. 
With the pride of the place to 
which accident has elevated them, 
they are as bigoted as the lowest of 
their townsfolk, whom they may 
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order to summary execution. What 
would be gratuitously horrible 
crimes, according to European ideas, 
are the unconsidered actions of 
everyday routine with them, and 
nothing can be more deceptive than 
external appearances. The most pre- 
possessing of countenances in its 
serene self-assurance of dignity may 
be merely the mask which covers 
exceptional refinements of cruelty. 
By the way, we have a very striking 
illustration of that in the interest- 
ing volume which Messrs. Hooker 
and Ball published on ‘ Morocco 
and the Great Atlas.’ They had 
been most favourably impressed by 
the Governor of Shedma: even Sir 
Joseph Hooker, who had. been 
taught by experience a well-found- 
ed distrust of oriental plausibility, 
had been greatly taken by that 
noble old man. He was “ of vener- 
able aspect, with remarkably fine 
features, and his conversation dis- 
played a happy union of dignity 
and frankness.” The surprise was 
the greater when, in discussing him 
with our vice-consul at Mogador, 
they learned that this seeming in- 
carnation of respectability was in 
no way superior to his class. Only 
the year before his cordial reception 
of the English travellers, he had 
poisoned a couple of friends of the 
vice-consul’s under specially in- 
famous circumstances. And the 
manners and customs of the semi- 
barbarous Arabs who live in the 
duars or tschars—villages of can- 
vas or of stone—are as picturesque 
as the wild scenery of the Atlas or of 
the oases scattered through the sol- 
itudes of the southern deserts, which 
are irrigated from the fountains that 
spring under their date-palms. Of 
course their hand is against every 
man—unless, indeed, the stranger 
comes to their tents under a guaran- 
tee they do not dare to disregard. 
Otherwise, even the rights of de- 
lightly 
against the temptations of the 
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most paltry booty. Gerhard Rohlfs 
learned that to his cost, when he 
had been entertained by an Arab 
sheikh under circumstances of al- 
most affectionate cordiality. In 
an evil hour he betrayed to his 
“friend and brother” his modest 
store of silver dollars. The sheikh 
speeded the parting guest, sending 
him forward under the guidance of 
a trusty companion; and the Ger- 
man savant was awakened from 
his next bivouac in the wilderness 
to see his worthy host standing 
over him with a smoking match- 
lock in his hand. He was slashed 
and stabbed repeatedly, robbed, and 
left for dead; and yet a couple of 
peasants who found him, on the 
third day after that, tended him 
with the tenderness of the Good 
Samaritan. They bound up his 
wounds and lacerated limbs as best 
they could, and carried him to the 
poverty-stricken hovel of their 
sheikh, who could not offer him 
even a change of clothes, but who 
stinted himself and his family of 
their scanty food, while they nursed 
and stuffed him into convalescence. 

Morocco is pre-eminently the 
country of contrasts; and its na- 
tives experience that even more 
strikingly than strangers. The 
negro slave from the Soudan, who 
has been bought for a dozen of 
dollars, may be liberated to be the 
minister of ministers, and the alter 
ego of the Sultan; though more 
probably he may fall a victim to 
some caprice of his master, and die 
of his sufferings in a dungeon to 
which his servitude was paradise. 
The irresponsible governor of a 
province who disposes of his sub- 
jects and their property as he will, 
knows that he is only a sponge to 
be squeezed sooner or later. The 
courteous invitation to pay a visit 
to the capital comes to him like the 
bowstring to the Turkish pasha; 
and if he does not prudently de- 
precate his doom by the absolute 


surrender of his ill-gotten gains, 
in place of being received in the 
audience-hall of the palace, he will 
be consigned to the tender mercies 
of the tormentors. We can have 
no more striking proof of the 
strength of the lust for power 
and the love of money, than the 
way in which these men will in- 
trigue for office, and commit atro- 
cities for the wealth which so rarely 
profits them. As for the Jew, he 
lives and grows rich in Morocco 
on the terms of an even more pre- 
carious toleration than those under 
which he practised his usury among 
the European chivalry of crusadi 

times. Not a few of the peculiar 
people are known to have amassed 
considerable fortunes, and possibl 

immense wealth. Although op- 
pressed, and from time to time out- 
raged and plundered, yet, in con- 
sideration of their usefulness as the 
brokers of commerce, they seem 
seldom to be absolutely stripped, 
like the governors who stand im- 
measurably above them. But they 
are not only confined like lepers to 
their quarters, as was the practice 
in some of the chief cities of Ital 

till the other day, but they dare 
only go abroad on their business 
in the meanest clothing. Their 
women, though often gorgeously 
dressed in their homes, hide the 
jewellery they cannot resist carry- 
ing about them in the bosoms of 
their dresses; and when one liberal- 
minded Sultan permitted the men 
to wear slippers in the streets, the 
populace nullified the concession 
by aseries of murders. With all 
classes beneath the great officials, 
domestic comfort conceals _ itself 
within the most unpromising ex- 
terior. So soon as a man is getting 
into easy circumstances he begins 
to make greater parade of poverty ; 
ostentatious magnificence is set off 
by .surroundings of almost incon- 
ceivable filth and squalor; offensive 
uncleanliness and unwholesome diet 
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counteract the influences of this 
magnificent climate and the admir- 
able hygienic teaching of Moham- 
medanism. The dignitaries who 
inherit sanctity as their birthright 
are sensualists and semi - sceptics 
on the sly; the popular saints are 
lunatics and idiots; and the char- 
acter of the people changes with 
each district and its mode of gov- 
ernment: while in the absence of 
either law or justice, there is noth- 
ing but military terror to keep the 
population in check. 

here are three ways by which 
recent travellers have been able to 
penetrate into the interior of this re- 
markable country. The first, by go- 
ing as private individuals, but on 
the recommendation of the agents of 
one of the great Powers, and in a 

udo-official character. The se- 


cond, by declaring themselves pro- 
selytes to Mohammedanism, and 
adopting the habits and dress of 


the natives. The third, by attach- 
ing themselves to one of the special 
embassies which of late years have 
been occasionally accredited to the 
Sultan. The first is undoubtedly 
the least satisfactory, both for the 
travellers themselves and for those 
who read their books. It is true 
that the late Dr. Leared, and 
Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. Ball, 
have written interesting volumes 
abounding in valuable information. 
That, men of intelligence and obser- 
vation, gifted, moreover, with literary 
skill, could hardly fail to do. But 
at every turn you feel that they 
were hampered by the restrictions 
imposed by dislike and suspicion. 
Thus, Sir Joseph Hooker and his 
companions obtained from the Em- 
peror an authorisation to travel 
through the intervention of our For- 
eign Office. Our influential envoy, 
Sir Drummond Hay, did everything 
in his power to forward their views. 
But the English Minister could not 
accompany them in person; and as 
they were merely protected by docu- 
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ments in place of the visible pomp 
and circumstance of strong eve | 
escorts, the local authorities, thoug 

civil, were passively obstructive 
almost everywhere. Even the offi- 
cers in command of the handful of 
soldiers in attendance did their 
utmost to balk their employers’ 
wishes. In the city of Morocco 
itself, at the instigation of the chief 
civil and military authorities, they 
were cavalierly treated and poorly 
housed, till they took the resolute 
tone which imposes on orientals, 
and made use of the name of her 
Britannic Majesty. The fact being, 
that until firmness brought them 
to their bearings, the Moors felt 
they might show with comparative 
impunity the repugnance they felt 
to Christian intrusion; nor in the 
cause of the travellers’ journeys 
in the interior, did they concede 
to them an inch more than they 
could help. Moreover, the greater 
part of Messrs. Hooker and Ball’s 
volume is devoted to the botanical 
researches which were the object 
of their expedition, and _ conse- 
quently is caviare to the general 
reader. 

It is far otherwise with that of 
Gerhard Rohlfs; and his book, from 
the first page to the last, has all 
the fascination of a romance. He 
had no companion. He had no 
papers, except a scrap or two that 
compromised him, when on one oc- 
casion he was seized and searched; 
although at his start from Tangiers, 
and once afterwards, he had the 
good fortune to obtain advice and 
assistance from Sir Drummond Hay. 
He had no money save the trifle he 
earned in the course of his pere- 
grinations by his practice of medi- 
cine and rough-and-ready surgery. 
But he had any amount of enter- 
prise, enthusiasm, and resolute de- 
termination, and he succeeded in 
passing several years in familiar 
Intercourse with Moorish society, 
besides exploring those regions to 
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the south of the Atlas which had 
seldom or never been visited by 
Europeans. Though Dr. Rohlfs was 
honoured with the gold medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society— 
an honour his enterprise had well 
deserved—we fear we must add to 
his other qualifications for Moor- 
ish travel that of unscrupulousness. 
An unprotected Christian, as we 
have said, could not go beyond 
hearing of the guns on the batteries 
of Tangiers without being waylaid 
and robbed or murdered. Dr. Rohlfs 
followed the example of other dar- 
ing European adventurers who have 
slipped through the religious bar- 
riers of Mohammedan countries by 
adopting the dress with the tenets 
of Islam. He made no pretence of 
being a born Mussulman ; for in the 
first place he felt that his inexperi- 
ence would betray him, and in the 
next place, when he first began his 
wanderings, he knew barely a dozen 
words of the language. But in his 
character of renegade and converted 
Christian, he was bound to show a 
double portion of fervour; complet- 
ing his sentences, when at a loss to 
express himself, with those pious 
religious ejaculations that are de 
rigueur. Possibly the quick-witted 
and suspicious natives estimated 
his zeal for his new faith at its true 
value. More than once he nearly 
attained at the hands of a bigoted 
mob, or by the sentence of fanatical 
judges, what would hardly in his 
case have been the honours of 
martyrdom. But from adventure to 
adventure, threading danger after 
danger, he made his way across 
the length and breadth of Morocco; 
and his adventures, marvellous as 
they were, bear the unmistakable 
stamp of veracity. They might 
make matter for the Had) or pil- 
“ age of a German-Moorish Gil 
ne are in themselves an epi- 

oe of the grotesque and perilous 
romance, which makes a period of 
travel and residence among the 
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Moors read like a story from the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

Honoured after a fashion, and 
living in luxury to-day, he was a 
penniless and lonely wanderer on 
the morrow. Now he had a villa- 
palace assigned to himself at Fez, 
where the river, meandering along 
under the shade of the orange- 
groves, reminds one of the cool 
sylvan charms of the Genarilife at 
Granada, or of a kiosqgue in its 
gardens on the Tigris in the days 
of Haroun Al Raschid. Now he 
was trudging on foot in the train of 
a caravan, carrying a » beggar s wallet 
slung to his shoulde reaking his 
fast on a handful of dates with 
water, and claiming hospitality for 
the night from some villager. For 
a year or two he was the body phy- 
sician and boon companion of the 
Grand Sherif, who is not only the 
greatest landowner in the empire, 
but who is the religious superior of 
the Sultan himself, and who cover- 
ed the convert with the mantle of 
his own sanctity. Again, he was 
attached, by command of the Sul- 
tan, to the service of some powerful 
kaid or governor, and at one time 
he was in the household of the 
Sultan himself. In the course of 
unreserved conversation he listened 
to weighty secrets of state, any of 
which was a dangerous burden to 
carry. His medical knowledge in- 
troduced him into the harems, 
bringing him into contact with un- 
veiled beauties who gladly wel- 
comed his visits as distractions, 
apd with whom he might very 
easily have been compromised. In 
administering his drugs, he had the 
fear before his eyes of being sus- 
pected of poisoning should the case 
end fatally, and of being pun- 
ished for the death he had failed 
to prevent. All the time, indeed, 
his life was as much in danger as 
when he was travelling alone in 
the wild districts that are raided 
habitually by robber bands. A 
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sudden caprice of his patron for 
the time, a story whispered against 
him by some envious companion, 
and he might have been sentenced, 
executed, and buried out of sight. 
Though habit and firm nerves 
may have helped him, the sense of 
that perpetual tension must have 
been terrible. Even when treated 
with most regard, he knew himself 
to be only a prisoner at large. An 
open application for leave to de- 
art would probably have consigned 

im toa dungeon. And it is char- 
acteristic of his nerve and iron re- 
solution that when, by dexterous 
and rather deceitful diplomacy, he 
did obtain permission to go beyond 
the reach of surveillance, he should 
have persevered in his intention 
of pressing on into the interior. 
When he arrived at one of the 
seaports on the western coast, 
and saw a squadron of merchant- 
ships from Europe riding at their 
moorings in the roadstead, we 
should have fancied that he must 
have been irresistibly tempted to 
embark, leaving the land of vio- 
lence and horrors behind him. 
That natural idea never appears to 
have occurred to him. Thoroughly 
appreciating the pleasure of civil- 
ised intercourse, and even the Chris- 
tian luxuries of knives and forks, 
he declined the hospitable invita- 
tions of the English consul, in the 
fear of being compromised by going 
under his roof. Deliberately turn- 
ing his back on the door of retreat, 
though he had already done enough 
to make himself a reputation, he 
travelled south-eastwards into the 
deserts that lie beyond the out- 
skirts of even Moorish law. From 
Agadir he passed by Tarudant, 
over the range that may be called 
the Southern Anti- Atlas, to the 
Draa Oasis, which is the outpost 
and entrepét of the extensive trade 
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carried on with the negro States to 
the southward. From thence, turn- 
ing northward to the oasis of Tafilet, 
famous for some of the finest date- 
palms in the world, he met with 
the suggestive adventure we have 
already alluded to, escaping from 
it with life by a miracle, though it 
left him grievously maimed. en 
dragging himself north-eastward, 
along the confines of the desert, he 
finally reached the French fortress 
of Géryville, where, with the re- 
mark that all his troubles were at 
an end, he tells us how he revelled 
through a confinement of many 
weeks in the comparative luxuries 
of the garrison hospital. And we 
may be sure that his Moorish pa- 
trons of the towns would not have 
left him to the chances of being 
assassinated in the desert had they 
known that they had “a chiel 
amang them takin’ notes,” with 
the full intention of going home 
to print them. 

Signor Edmondo de Amicis,* 
whose picturesquely written and 
beautifully illustrated volume sug- 
gested to us the idea of the present 
article, needed to make no pretence 
of concealing his literary intentions 
had the Moors cared to inquire into 
them. A publicist by profession, 
he obtained leave to attach himself 
to a mission from the King of Ita- 
ly, as correspondent of an Italian 
newspaper. ‘Travelling as he did, 
with every available comfort, in 
extremely agreeable society, and in 
all imaginable security, we fancy 
that few men could have been bet- 
ter fitted for the task. Starting in 
Gerhard Rohlfs’s circumstances, if 
we are to believe himself, he would 
certainly have turned back on the 
road that led from Tangiers to 
Tetuan, where Rohlfs’s companion 
disappeared with the bundle con- 
taining all his worldly property, 
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which he had kimdly volunteered 
to carry. But Signor de Amicis 
is a humorist; and we suppose we 
must take what he says of himself 
cum grano. He tells us that he 
selected the mule he was to ride, 
more with regard to its peaceable 
demeanour than to its spirit, paces, 
or staying powers. He affects to 
experience nervous tremors when 
he is accidentally separated, for an 
hour or two, from the body of the 
caravan ; and when his eye is caught 
by the streams of blood trickling 
down one of the gates of Fez, he 
dare not raise his eyes to the newly- 
decapitated heads that indicated the 
latest act of “justice.” But whether 
the Signor’s timidity be real or as- 
sumed, we could desire no more 
lively companion; and possibly we 
may be indebted to the quickness 
of his sensibilities for the graphic 
freshness of his impressions. A 
couple of professional artists accom- 
panied the expedition ; but we take 
it for granted, from the intimation 
on the title-page, that the clever 
illustrations are done by the author 
himself; and if that be the case, 
we can compliment him as being 
as much a master of his pencil as of 
his pen. The picturesque varieties 
of the life and manners, as of the 
scenery and architecture of such 
a country as Morocco, can. be best 
conveyed to us in telling sketches. 
We can follow the course of the 
author’s journey, and realise the 
sights that surprised and enter- 
tained him during his city resi- 
dence, by running the eye rapidly 
over his pages. We have types of 
the various nationalities that make 
up the mixed population, with the 
quaint and impressive characteristics 
of their graceful garb. There are the 
wealthy Moors in all the pomp of 
their flowing Aaiks and voluminous 
turbans—rank impostors they must 
be, according to all accounts, with 
their airs of false benevolence and 
dignity; though not a few of them, 
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in their thick lips and flattened 
noses, show the unmistakable signs 
of the slave-blood in their veins, 
There are the Jews, with keen in- 
telligent features, but with the 
obsequious bend in their stooping 
shoulders imposed on them by 
long centuries of oppression. Then 
comes a group of the savage moun- 
taineers of the Riff coast, with 
sullen scowl and truculent bearing, 
carrying long matchlocks on their 
shoulders in cases of scarlet leather. 
True to their prowling habits in 
their native hills, they always, as 
we are informed, move about in 
small parties, making no secret of 
the sentiments with which they re- 
ard the stranger. There are troops 
of the wild horsemen from the 
country districts, dashing about on 
their fiery undersized steeds in 
games of mimic warfare. There is 
the caravan, with its horses, mules, 
and camels, and a straggling train 
of luggage-men on foot, winding 
its weary way across the burning 
desert. There is the rickety ferry- 
boat, newly caulked up with clay 
for the passage, that is to transport 
its freight of men and heavily-laden 
animals across the stream of some 
rapid river. On one page we have 
an illustration of the primitive 
system of agriculture—a pair of 
draught-oxen, or a goat yoked with 
a donkey to a “plough” that 
scratches the surface of the soil; 
on the opposite one, “the punish- 
ment of the bastinado,” unpleas- 
antly suggestive of the sufferings of 
the victim, and of the sublime indif- 
ference of the stalwart execution- 
ers. And by way of a change to 
softer or more sensational scenes, 
we have a group of the beauties in 
some aristocratic harem, where the 
flowers have been culled from a vari- 
ety of climates; or glimpses into the 
interior of such shady courtyards 
as the patios of Seville or Cor- 
dova have been modelled after; or 
imposing pieces of municipal archi- 
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tecture, like that magnificent gate- 
way at Mequinez, which seems to 
have been toned down rather than 
injured by time, though it must 
have been executed by the best art 
of the middle ages. 

Signor de Amicis naturally pre- 
faces his narrative by an account 
of the country and the people 
among whom he was to travel; and 
as his sketch is brief and compre- 
hensive, we can hardly do better 
than quote it:— 


“This country, shut in by the 
Mediterranean, Algeria, the Desert 
of Sahara, and the ocean ; crossed by 
the great chain of the Atlas.; bathed 
by wide rivers, opening into immense 
plains; with every variety of climate; 
endowed with inestimable riches in 
all the three kingdoms of nature; des- 
tined by its position to be the great 
commercial highroad between Europe 
and Central Asia—is now occupied 
by about 8,000,000 of inhabitants— 
Berbers, Moors, Arabs, Jews, Negroes, 
and Europeans—sprinkled over a more 
vast extent of country than that of 
France. The Berbers, who form the 
basis of the indigenous population— 
a@ savage, turbulent, and indomitable 
race—live in the inaccessible moun- 
tains of the Atlas in almost complete 
independence of the imperial author- 
ity. The Arabs, the conquering race, 
occupy the plains—a nomadic and 
pastoral people, not entirely degener- 
ated from their ancient haughty char- 
acter. The Moors, corrupted and 
crossed by Arab blood, are in great 

descended from the Moors of 
pain, and, inhabiting the cities, hold 
in their hands the wealth, trade, and 
commerce of the country. The blacks, 
about 500,000, originally from the 
Soudan, are generally servants, labour- 
ers, and soldiers. The Jews, al- 
most equal in number to the blacks, 
descend, for the most part, from those 
who were exiled from Europe in the 
middle ages, and are oppressed, hated, 
degraded, and persecuted here more 
than in any other country in the 
world. They exercise various arts 
and trades, and in a thousand ways 
display the ingenuity, pliability, and 
tenacity of their race, finding in the 
possession of money torn from their 
oppressors a recompense for all their 
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woes. The Europeans, whom Mussul- 
man intolerance has, little by little, 
driven from the interior of the empire 
towards the coast, number less than 
2000 in all Morocco, the greater part 
inhabiting Tangiers, and living under 
the protection of the consular flags.” 


The present Sultan is by no 
means illiberal in his ideas, if we 
may take his language for the 
expression of his thoughts. He 
explained, in the audience he 
granted to the Italian envoy, that 
he was quite disposed to move 
with the times, though unfortu- 
nately it was impossible that he 
should move quickly; nor could 
anybody who had the opportunity 
of making acquaintance with his 
subjects refuse to admit the validity 
of the excuse. Notwithstanding 
that, we can easily believe that he 
shares his subjects’ disinclination 
to the intrusion of foreigners ; and 
the more enlightened the ruler may 
be, the less can he like inquisitions 
into the eccentricities of his mal- 
administration. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that when he 
consents to receive a guest he does 
not do things by halves. Accord- 
ing to popular renown he is im- 
mensely wealthy; and both Rohlfs 
and De Amicis listened to mar- 
vellous accounts of the amounts of 
coin stored away in the cellars of 
his treasure-house at Mequinez. 
The Italian gentlemen were informed 
in a hushed voice, and with mys- 
terious gestures, that it contained 
five hundred millions of francs; 
that they were stored in a palace 
within a palace, lighted only from 
the roof, and approached by vaulted 
passages, stronglydefended by grated 
doors; that the subterranean treas- 
ury is beneath a grand central hall; 
that three hundred negroes, four 
times in the year, shovel in the 
gold and silver sent by the Sultan; 
and that those slaves who are in- ~ 
trusted with the dangerous secrets 
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are kept close prisoners in the 
alace. Once ordered within its 
fatal gates, they never pass them 
again till carried out for burial. 
Some part of the legend is no 
doubt true; but it is a natural 
enough notion of the superstitious 
Moors to put their treasure under 
the care of restless spirits, by con- 
demning its guardians to imprison- 
ment and death. The buccaneers 
did precisely the same thing when 
they concealed their booty on the 
“Keys” of the Spanish main. In 
spite of the expenses of recent wars, 
and the lavish prodigality of some 
of his predecessors, the present 
Sultan is believed to be rich; and 
rich as he is, he can afford to be 
liberal in his hospitality, since his 
manner of practising it costs him 
comparatively little. He furnished 
the animals, the escort, and the 
tent-equipment for the train of the 
envoy; and all was on the most 
sumptuous and liberal scale. There 
were forty-five horses, and upwards 
of seventy mules,—all the animals 
intended for riders being well ap- 
pointed and caparisoned. There 
were tents and pavilions of all 
dimensions, some of them large 
enough to contain twenty persons 
—all of them from the private estab- 
lishment of his Moorish Majesty, 
who is in the habit of shifting his 
residence among the three capitals, 
attended by hundreds of his wives 
and concubines. There was a guard 
of his Majesty’s regular soldiers, 
under the command of one of his 
generals. Yet, from the first, in 
all that appearance of generosity 
the stranger could detect symptoms 
of the abuses of a shabbily-man- 
aged administration. Most of the 
horses were in wretched condition, 
for the miserably-paid grooms in 
charge of them had converted the 
best part of the forage into cash. 
The special and permanent escort 
from the capital was slender, being 
swelled on the successive stages of 
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the journey by a more numerous 
muster provided by each province ; 
while the provisions which were 
supplied in lavish profusion were 
levied as a special tax on the 
country-people in the aig ro 
hood o e successive ting- 
places. 

The mouna or muna, like the 
dustar of the Turcomans of Centrab 
Asia, is one of the most character- 
istic features of Moorish travel. To 
do the Moors simple justice, the 
practice of hospitality is of universal 
observance among them. With the 
exception of the fundas or caravan- 
seras in the cities, there are no 
places of public entertainment in 
the country; and a man claims to- 
day, as matter of right, the food and 
shelter he will offer to-morrow. So 
much, indeed, is that regarded as 
a right, that, as Rohlfs tells us, if 
a guest considers himself shabbily 
treated, he will have no hesitation 
in abusing his entertainer. But 
while an obscure wayfarer like 
Rohlfs sought his billets in the 
nearest house or hovel, the gentle- 
men who were travelling under the 
protection of the Emperor were 
received with very different cere- 
mony. Even Messrs. Hooker and 
Ball, in the valleys of the Atlas, 
though kept under unpleasantly 
strict surveillance, were supplied 
almost beyond the capacities of 
their attendants, who did their best 
to gorge themselves several times 
in the day. Moreover, such costly 
imported luxuries as French wax- 
candles and fine-flavoured Pekoe 
were not unfrequently added for the 
use of the Englishmen. It may be 
imagined, then, on what a magnifi- 
cent scale were the munas that were 
offered to the flying column of the 
great Italian embassy. On the first 
occasion, the muna came as a sur- 
prise to them. The tents had been 
pitched in a barren valley, near a 
miserable hamlet of hovels built of 
stubble, and half hidden in the 
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scrub of the prickly pear; when a 
soldier came ruuning in to announce 
the ‘muna, and forthwith it was 
introduced in a solemn procession. 
A long string of Arabs, followed by 
the hungry soldiers of the escort 
and the servants of the legation, 
defiled before the ambassador, de- 
a. their burdens at his feet. 

ese consisted of coal, eggs, sugar, 
butter, candles, bread, poultry, and 
eight sheep. Stuffing the guest, 
in. oriental courtesy, is invariably 
a mark of extreme civility; and 
though the provincial dignitaries of 
Morocco seemed sometimes to push 
this vicarious hospitality to excess, 
yet probably they gauged by expe- 
rience the illimitable voracity of 
their countrymen. On one occasion, 
after a most ample muna, a gov- 
ernor, conscious of some breach of 
courtesy to repair, sent a second 
immediately afterwards on his own 
account. Yet we do not hear that 
there was any difficulty in dis- 
posing of it, although the camp 
must already have been crammed 
to satiety; and though it was cer- 
tain that their next repast would 
be provided in the ordinary course. 
The reliefs of the local escorts of 
cavalry were as regular as the ap- 
pearance of the muna. The gov- 
ernor of the one province, or his 
deputy in command, saw the stran- 
gers nearly to the limits of his ter- 
ritory; when sooner or later, over 
some rise in the rolling landscape, 
or emerging from a cloud of dust 
on the expanse of the sandy plain, 
appeared the fresh body of horse- 
men who were to take them over 
into charge. Doubtless there were 
reasons of prudence and policy for 
not bringing the mounted neigh- 
bours face to face: for the different 
districts, peopled by men of dif- 
ferent races, are often at war; raids 
and robberies are of constant occur- 
rence, and standing blood - feuds 
must be not unfrequent. Here is 
the description of one of those im- 
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posing relays, when, turning the 
corner of a gloomy gorge and sud- 
denly emerging into the sunshine, 
the caravan found itself in front of 
a striking spectacle: “Three hun- 
dred horsemen, dressed in all the 
colours of the rainbow, and scat- 
tered in a sort of grand disorder, 
came towards us at full speed, 
with their muskets held aloft, as 
if they were rushing to the assault. 
It was the escort from the province 
of Laracce, preceded by the gov- 
ernor and his officials, coming to 
relieve the escort of Had-el-Garbia.” 
Wild-looking as all those bodies of 
horsemen were, they exhibited very 
different degrees of savagery, and 
varying shades of morality and re- 
spectability. In the country of 
such a tribe as the Beni-Hassan, for 
example, although the question, quis 
custodiet custodes? must have been 
perpetually presenting itself unplea- 
santly to the protected, it was the 
more necessary to be under the for- 
mal guardianship of the chief who 
answered for the behaviour of his fol- 
lowers. ‘ What kind of people are 
the Beni-Hassan?”’ demanded De 
Amicis of the interpreter. “Thieves 
and murderers ; faces from the other 
world; the worst crew in Morocco,” 
was the far from reassuring answer. 
And naturally the Signor’s curiosity 
was excited to the uttermost when 
they were expecting the arrival of 
their robber-escort. 


‘« The faces from another world were 
not long in coming. We saw in ad- 
vance a great cloud of dust, and in a 
few minutes were surrounded by a 
throng of three hundred mounted sav- 
ages in green, yellow, white, violet, and 
scarlet, ragged, dishevelled, and pant- 
ing, as if they had just come out of a 
fray. In the midst of the thick dust 
they raised, we could discern their 
governor—a long-haired, black-beard- 
ed giant, who, followed by two hoary 
vice-governors, all armed with muskets, 
approached the ambassador, E i 
his hand, and then disappeared. Im- 
mediately, the usual firing, charging, 
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and yelling began. They seemed 
frantic. They fired between the legs 
of our mules, over our heads, and close 
to our shoulders. Seen from a dis- 
tance, they must have looked like a 
band of assassins assailing us. They 
were formidable old men with |] 
white beards, all skin and bone, but 
looking as if they might live for cen- 
turies; and young men with long 
locks of black hair flying like manes. 
Many had their chests more or less 
bare, turbans in tatters, and red 
twisted round the head: caics torn, 
saddles broken, bridles made of cord, 
old sabres and poignards of strange 
forms. And such faces! ‘It is a 


surd,’ said the commandant, ‘to su 

pose that these people will be capable 
of the self-sacrifice of not killing us.’ 
Every one of these faces told a story 
of blood. bp | 


looked at us as they 
passed, out of the corners of their eyes, 
as if to hide the impression of their 
glance.” 


The manner and morals of this 
unpleasant people by no means 
belied their villanous looks. Theft 
is their avowed profession, and 
they take rank according to their 
dexterity in it. The boys are put 
in training from their most tender 
ages; and the youth are told off to 
particular departments, according 
to the capabilities they develop. 
They go to work like an organised 
gang of London burglars on circuits 
far beyond their immediate beat. 
They are in the habit of lying in 
wait in the towns to attack the 
Jews, who are compelled by law to 
go unarmed, and who are generally 
worth plundering. Like mounted 
Indians, they go great distances on 
horseback to make sudden descents 
on unsuspecting duars. They will 
dismount, and, like some of the low- 
caste Hindoos, strip to the skin, 
soap themselves all over, and slip 
within the precincts of the vil- 
lage, for the dogs will not bark at 
a naked man. “They glide upon 
the ground like snakes, covered 
with grass, with straw, with leaves, 
dressed in sheepskins, disguised as_ 
beggars, as madmen, as saints, as 
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soldiers. They will risk their lives 
for a chicken, and go ten miles for 
a dollar. They will even steal a 
bag of money from under the head 
of a sleeping man.” In short, wf 
are the very subjects for a thrill- 
ing local criminal romance in the 
gewre of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
‘ Jack Sheppard ;’ and we have dwelt 
on their methods of proceeding at 
some length, because they admir- 
ably illustrate the misrule of Mor- 
occo. They terrorise the surround- 
ing country far and near, levying 
heavy contributions of black-mail 
on the villages that derive exemp- 
tion from their depredations. It 
may be said, no doubt, that it is 
not-so very long since gentlemen 
caterans like Rob Roy drove a 
flourishing business in Scotland. 
But, at all events, Rob Roy was 
proscribed and hunted down; and 
he had his headquarters in the 
fastnesses of a remote Highland 
district: while those Moorish rob- 
bers thrive on their ill-gotten gains 
in a country open to the irregular 
cavalry, of which their Emperor has 
so many in his pay; and their 
bands infest the roads between the 
court and his capitals, which are 
habitually travelled by his caravans 
and treasure-trains. 

Next to the savage bearing of 
many of the inhabitants, what 
struck the embassy most on their 
inland march was the unpeopled 
and uncultivated condition of the 
country. Agriculture, as we have 
said, is still in its infancy there; 
or rather, perhaps, it may be said to 
have fallen back into its second 
childhood—since doubtless the 
Moorish farmers of the middle ages 
were more intelligent, if not more 
industrious, than their descendants. 
We hear of the long marches over 
broken ground, “covered with 
dwarf palms, broom, and wild 
plums and fennel;” through a suc- 
cession of green valleys, monotonous 
in the sameness of their beauty, 
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and whose banks were clothed 
with the aloe and wild olive. As 
the caravan rose and passed each 
successive ridge, so far as the eye 
could reach, it rested on no sign 
of habitation. Occasionally they 
would come to a point where the 
scattered herds of cattle intimated 
that there must be some dwelling 
in the neighbourhood. Again, as 
the track emerged from the laby- 
rinths of a natural shrubbery, they 
would entef “on a vast plain, all 
covered with flowers, violet and 
yellow.” That rough luxuriance of 
unreclaimed nature was interspersed, 
no doubt, with broad stretches of 
barren sand, on which, by the way, 
they suffered horribly from the heat, 
on the return march from Fez in 
the month of June. But the gen- 
eral impression was that of im- 
mense natural wealth, rarely turned 
to profit, and generally running to 
waste; and of a country that should 
make the fortunes of agriculturists 
and merchants, were it only blessed 
with a tolerable Government. 

The entomologist, too,might make 
himself happy there, if his enthusi- 
asm rose superior to the weaknesses 
of the flesh; though it must be 
confessed that the locusts would be 
a scourge to the farming interest. 
As Signor de Amicis and his com- 

anions happened to have no taste 
in that way, they suffered and com- 
plained bitterly. Exhausted as 
they were with heat and hard rid- 
ing, the anxiously expected noon- 
day siesta too often became a 
matter of form. “Hardly had 
we stretched ourselves upon the 
ground, when we were assaulted, 
tormented, stung upon every side, 
as if we had chosen a bed of 
nettles; caterpillars, spiders, mon- 
strous ants, hornets, and grasshop- 
pers, big, impudent, and deter- 
mined, swarmed about us. 

Close by them was a monstrous spi- 
der’s web, spread over some bushes, 
like a sheet hung out to dry.” In 


other places they had warnings of 
the evils to come, in the ominous 
buzzing from the long grass. “The 
ants were moving in long black lines, 
beetles were in bunches, and grass- 
hoppers were as thick as flies.” It 
was impossible to secure the tents 
from the intrusion of monstrous spi- 
ders and lizards, and of centipedes 
half a foot long; while the ordinary 
domestic bug abounded, and was ex- 
traordinarily voracious. Snakes and 
scorpions were so common every- 
where, that it seems a marvel that 
no one of the party was bitten by 
them. As for the locusts, with 
their innumerable hordes, the ac- 
count of their periodical visitations 
is appalling. One of the ambassa- 
dor’s attendants described them to 
the Signor with animated eloquence; 
and from what we gather in confir- 
mation from prosaic Western auth- 
orities, it would be difficult for even 
an oriental to exaggerate their hor- 
rors. “A black cloud! You can 
hear the noise from afar off. They 
have their sultan, the Sultan Jeraad, 
who guides them. They cross roads 
and fields, houses, dwars, and woods. 
The cloud grows and grows, and 
comes and comes, and eats and 
eats and _ eats, passes rivers, 
passes walls, passes fields; destroys 
grass, flowers, leaves, fruit, grain, 
bark of trees, and goes and goes.” 
And what De Amicis asserts seems 
to be an ascertained fact,—that the 
horrible effluvia from the myriads 
of the dead, have been known on 
one occasion to breed contagious 
epidemics, and at least a terrible 
pestilence. 

As the novelty of their sensations 
wore off, and the picturesque effects 


began to pall on them, the travellers. 


wearied for the end of the tedious 
march, and looked wistfully for the 
sight of the minarets of the capital. 
But Fez lies low: the circuit of 
the castellated walls is in no way 
striking; their first impressions of 
‘the interior were decidedly disen- 
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chanting, and were only confirmed 
on closer acquaintance. The exist- 
ence of wealth and splendour may 
be surmised, but the signs of poverty 
and human degradation are more 
conspicuous ; and the people, who 
took no pains to conceal their hate, 
were in appearance the reverse of 
prepossessing. 


‘The first impression is that®of an 
immense city, falling into decrepitude 
and slowly ye Tall houses, 
which seemed formed of houses piled 
one upon the other, all falling to 
pieces, cracked from roof to base, 
propped up on every side, with no 
opening save some loophole in the 
shape of a cross; long stretches of 
street, flanked by two high bare walls 
like the walls of a fortress; streets 
running up hill and down, encumber- 
ed with stones and the ruins of fallen 
buildings, twisting and turning at 
every thirty paces; every now and 
then a long curved passage, dark as a 
cellar, where you have to feel your 
way; blind alleys, recesses, dens full 
of bones, dead animals, heaps of putrid 
matter; the whole stee in a dim 
and melancholy twilight. In some 

laces the ground is so broken, the 
ust so thick, the smell so horrible, 
the flies are so numerous, that we 
have to stop to take breath.” 


But Morocco, as we observed al- 
ready, is the country of contrasts, 
and these external appearances were 
to some extent deceptive. The em- 
bassy were agreeably surprised by 
the comfort of the quarters assign- 
ed to them; and the description of 
the interior of this palace gives a 
good idea of the residences of the 
wealthiest Moorish dignitaries. 


‘*The house was a princely mansion 
in the purest Moorish style, with a 
small garden shaded by parallel rows 
of orange and lemon trees. From 
the garden you entered the interior 
court by a low door, and thence into 
a corridor large enough for only ome 
person to pass. Around the court 
were twelve white pilasters, joined by 
as many arches of a horse-shoe form, 
which supported an arched gallery 





furnished with a wooden balustrade. 
The pavement of the court, gallery, 
and chambers was one splendid mosaic 
of little squares of enamel of brilliant 
colours; the arches were painted in 
Arabesque, the balustrade carved in 
delicate open work; the whole build- 
ing designed with a grace and har- 
mony worthy of the architects of the 
Alhambra. In the middle of the 
court there was a fountain, and another 
one with three jets of water was ina 
— and ornamented niche in the 
wall.” 


The law that forbids the admis- 
sion of Christians to the celebrated 
mosques of El-Caruin and Muley- 
Edris, are not relaxed for the mem- 
bers of the Mission. Yet, looking 
in from the street through the open 
doors, it could be seen that, though 
fallen from their high estate, they 
still retained much of their early 
magnificence. Meantime, while 
awaiting the presentation to the 
Emperor, the Italians were treated 
with all courtesy by his ministers. 
Chief of these, and the most re- 
markable, is Sid- Moussa, who 
speedily sent them an invitation to 
a breakfast of ceremony. His rise 
from the dregs of Central African 
society to the exercise of almost 
absolute power, reads almost like 
fairy tale even in the East, and 
could hardly have been possible out 
of Morocco. Nor even in Morocco 
could he have climbed so high, and 
kept his place so long, had he not 
had extraordinary natural abilities. 
When he received the Mission, he 
occupied much the same position 
there as Prince Bismarck in the 
new German Empire. His was the 
master-mind that governed the Sul- 
tan and his fellow-ministers, and 
which was supposed really to direct 
the policy of the State, so far as the 
central authority reaches. Yet Sid- 
Moussa was brought up as a slave, 
and could have had few of the ad- 
vantages of even a Moorish educa- 
tion. His appearance, if De Amicis 
does not exaggerate its peculiarities, 
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must have been as strange as his 
checkered career and his fortunes. 


‘“‘A man of about sixty; a dark 
mulatto of middle height, with an 
immense oblong head, two fiery eyes 
of a most astute expression, a great 
flat nose, a monstrous mouth, two rows 
of big teeth, and an immeasurable 
chin; yet in spite of these hideous 
features, an able smile, an expres- 
sion of benignity, of voice and manners 
of the utmost courtesy.” 


The features and figure of the 
great minister, whose nearest kins- 
folk were probably sweating under 
the stick in the rice-fields of their 
native Soudan, might have served 
as a foil to those of his autocratic 
master. The one might have passed 
for the hideous monster of fable, 
set to guard the approaches to some 
enchanted beauty ; the other for the 
incarnation of princely fascinations, 
who was destined to break the 
charm. We can hardly help sus- 
pecting that Signor de Amicis has 
thrown in some touches for effect, 
when we turn to his dazzling por- 
trait of the Sultan. The day came 
when his Majesty deigned to re- 
ceive the Mission; and a great sur- 
prise awaited them. They had 
figured to themselves a bloated and 
truculent despot: they saw “the 
handsomest and most charming 
young fellow that had ever ex- 
cited the fancy of an odalisque.” 
He had soft eyes and delicately- 
cut features, with “a noble face, 
full of sadness and gentleness.” 
Young, handsome, and __light- 
hearted, it seemed an effort to 
him to preserve the gravity indis- 
pensable to an occasion so solemn ; 
but they gathered an idea of his 
dignity and immeasurable power, 
from the profound veneration of 
his subjects who encircled him. 
“ He seemed not a monarch, but a 
god.” And who can wonder that 
such a country is misgoverned, 
when all depends on the character 
of an absolute despot, who is sur- 
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rounded by slavish and venal coun- 
sellors, who is brought up to be- 
heve himself the sun of his system, 
and who ean seldom hear the truth 
by any chance? Muley-el-Hassan 
must have been one of the most 
favourable specimens of his dynasty, 
yet Moroeco was as miserably mis- 
governed as ever. Nevertheless 
the omnipotent monarch was affable, 
and he entirely won the hearts of 
his guests. 

As they passed the troops of his 
body-guard under inspection, the 
Italians had some opportunity of 
judging of his military power. It 
is certain that the Moors showed 
great bravery in their campaigns 
with the French and Spaniards, 
defending their positions with dog- 
ged determination in spite of the 
wretched inferiority of their weap- 
ons; and occasionally making des- 
perate charges, in which they fell, 
with the ferocious courage of fanati- 
cism. But it is probable that it 
was the more sturdy levies from 
the country districts who were the 
bone and sinew of the Moorish 
army. Nothing could be more 
ludicrously discreditable than the 
show of the regiments at Fez, 
though they may be supposed to 
have been the crack corps of the 
service ; and Gerhard Rohlfs reports 
no better of them in his day. They 
were of all ages and sizes; some 
wore uniforms, and many were in 
rags; “they came from the desert, 
from the coast, and the mountains ;” 
while a large proportion of the 
rank and file were boys who looked 
like vicious street gamins. 

Notwithstanding their eagerness 
to reach Fez, a little of that city 
went a long way with the Mission, 
and their lively curiosity was speed- 
ily sated. It was the cooking, even 
more than their dread of the heat, 
on the return journey to Tangiers, 
that made them desire to hasten 
their departure. Rohlfs, who half 
denationalised himself, was far less 
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articular ; but more fastidious tra- 
vellers, like Messrs. Hooker and 
Ball, plead guilty to precisely simi- 
lar feelings. Everything was sup- 
plied to the Englishmen in super- 
abundance, but they found no 
nourishment in the mutton and 
fowls, while the native “made- 
dishes” turned their stomachs. 
The succession of formal banquets, 
where they were forced to stuff, and 
denied the wine that might have 
helped digestion, were terrible or- 
deals to the Italians. Here is the 
menu of Sid-Moussa’s State break- 
fast, as given by Signor de Amicis, 
and with that we shall close our 
notice of his experiences and adven- 
tures in Morocco :— 


‘*We seated ourselves, and were 
served at once. Twenty-eight dishes, 
without counting the sweets ! Twenty- 
eight immense dishes, every one of 
which would have been enough for 
twenty people, of all forms, odours, 
and flavours; monstrous pieces of 
mutton on the spit, chickens (with 
pomatum), game (with cold cream), 
fish (with cosmetics), livers, puddings, 
vegetables, eggs, salads, all with the 
same dreadful combinations, suggestive 
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of the barber’s shop; sweetmeats every 
mouthful of which was net ote purge 
aman of any crime he ever com- 
mitted: and with all this, large glasses 
of water, into which we squeezed lem- 
ons that we had brought in our pockets; 
then a cup of tea, sweetened to syrup; 
and finally, an irruption of servants, 


who deluged the table, the walls, and. 


ourselves with rose-water.” 


We should say, in fact, that travel 
in Morocco, notwithstanding the 
many objects of interest, is one of 
the things that are more enjoyable 
in the retrospect than in reality. But 
if it still pleases the Moors to keep 
strangers at arm’s-length, it is satis- 
factory .to reflect that the changes 
of time have put an end to the 
intercourse they used to force upon 
Europeans. One shudders to think 
of the fate of the Christians con- 
demned to perpetual slavery with 
such a people, in the days when the 
famous Sallee rovers were the terror 
of all the neighbouring coasts ; and 
should the country ever accept the 
blessings of civilisation, it is certain 
that the philanthropists will have 
their work cut out for them. 





RUSSIA AND NIHILISM IN THE NOVELS OF M. TOURGENIEF. 


. M. Tourecénier has taken the 
first step towards immortality— 
such immortality as can be achieved 
by the minstrel of modern times, 
the social historian and prophet, 
whose revelations take the form 
of fiction. He has known how 
to please, as the French say, the 
critical class, the guides of public 
opinion. In France and England 
and America he js the fashion. 
Those who reckon themselves for 
something in the world—the leading 
intelligences, the intellectual 00 
of society—have placed themselves 
at his feet. This cult is a kind 
of test among the many tests by 





which the i//uminati recognise each 
other. “We know of several ex- 
cellent critics,” says Mr. Henry 
James, “who, to the questiof, ‘ Who 
is the first novelist of the day?’ 
would reply, without hesitation, 
‘Ivan Tourgénief.’” The Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at its last annual 
celebration, bestowed its crimson 
robes and highest honorary degree 
—an honour, so far as we are 
aware, not offered to either Thack- 
eray or Dickens—on the great 
Russian novelist (to be sure, when 
a yearly list has to be made 
out, celebrities must run short 
occasionally). Thus the highest 
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certification of value that can be 
oe has been given in the case of 

. Tourgénief. The popular voice 
has not yet, however, been added 
to that of those high-placed wit- 
nesses—and in England, at least, 
the general reader Seek little of 
him but his name. So far as we 
are aware, only a few of his works 
have been translated into English, 
and these have been received more 
as studies of a society entirely un- 
known to us, and in manner and 
thought extremely unlike our own, 
than as works of genius worthy 
of the highest consideration on 
their own merits. But these re- 
markable stories have all been done 
into French, that universal lan- 
guage, which, though it may have 
lost of late something of its prac- 
tical ascendancy on the Continent 
as the universal medium of com- 
munication, still remains the cour- 
teous interpreter of all far-away 
and unknown tongues in litera- 
ture. At the present moment, 
when Russia affords an interesting 
and curious spectacle to all the 
world, any means of arriving at 
a just conception of the country 
which alone of all the great modern 
empires still remains unknown to 
ordinary travellers, is important; 
and we know of none so likely to 
convey a clear idea of the inner 
life of that mysterious nation, than 
those careful pictures of her families 
and mapners which have secured 
the approval of the Russian public 
before coming to our hands. Here 
we find the Russian noble in all his 
varieties, from the prince with vast 
domains and tribes of serfs (but 
not much of him), to the smallest 
landed proprietor, with estates con- 
sisting, according to the old com- 
putation, of not more than a dozen 
or twenty souls; and ‘the Russian 
peasant, emancipated and unemanci- 
pated, from the familiar and kind 
retainer to whom the interests of 
ihis lord are entirely his own, and 


who has been trained from his 
childhood to an affectionate and 
not very onerous service, to the 
suspicious and greedy cotter, and 
the bitter village tradesman, bitten 
by Nihilism, religious and_poli- 
tical, who believes neither in God 
nor the Tzar. 

Writers less able than M. Tour- 
génief, and at the same time less 
natural, have drawn for us @ 
plusieurs reprises, the picturesque 
figure of the great Russian prin- 
cess, the finest production of a 
barbarous age, with her despotic 
Tartar nature hid behind the 
most exquisite veil of modern civ- 
ilisation, and with something of 
the large and grand qualities of 
power, as well as the cruel superi- 
ority to human 7 which so 
often accompanies it. Such a per- 
sonage is to be found in many 
French novels and sketches of con- 
temporary life, though not often in 
our own literature. She flourishes 
in the later works of Madame 
Augustus Craven, in which she 
appears with all the repetition and 
minute exactness of a portrait from 
the life; and we are now well ac- 
quainted with this bizarre and pic- 
turesque mixture of the old and the 
new, the and the refined, and 
with the elegant free-thinking toler- 
ation and philosophy which have 
not the least modifying effect upon 
the brutal directness of action of 
which she is capable when the occa- 
sion requires. The grand -seign- 
eurial life of which such a woman 
may be the head, was put on the 
French stage not long ago with great 
success in the otherwise not ve 
original play of the “ Danischeffs.” 
But there are few instances of the 
character in the works of Tour- 
génief. His prefounder acquaint- 
ance with his subject, and more 
complete understanding of the life 
of the nation to which he be- 
longs, has led him to scenes still 
more :origmal than those in which 
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the Russian princess of fiction lives 
and reigns. He opens to us the 
humbler houses of Russian gentle- 
folks—those smaller potentates who, 
though absolute masters and lords 
over so many souls, were still no 
more important than the little 
squires of English rural society: and 
in some cases not very different— 
save in so far as that grand par- 
ticular of power made them—from 
the serfs over whom they held 
absolute sway. It is in this class 
that he finds his favourite subjects, 
just as in England the same low 
level of aristocracy furnishes us 
with our most congenial studies 
of life and manners. Princesses 
soon pall upon palates not ac- 
eustomed to high flavours, but 
the smaller proprietors — curiously 
translated in French “ seigneurs 
terriers” — afford to the Russian 
novelist, in all their varieties, 
scope and range enough for many 
a curious scene. M. Tourgénief 
carries us with no sweep and gran- 
deur of seigneurial equipage, but 
in tarantass and telega, across the 
Jong monotonous steppes, or through 
the vast flats of cultivated country, 
to the remote villages, each one 
with its little great house, in bare 
and lonely dignity among the cot- 
tages, with a little crowd of de- 
pendants surrounding the reigning 
family; the little homely king 
and queen, living in unbounded 
and kindly familiarity, yet arrogant 
despotism, amid their obsequious 
court; the sons arriving from 
Moscow or Petersburg full of new 
ideas, making a hundred petty re- 
volutions in every district, and m4 
ping every foundation of the old 
régime —even its lingering belief 
in itself. The glimpses of extra- 
ordinary relationships, of which we 
now and then become aware, the 
wild theoretical freedom with which 
these young philosophers profess 
to disregard all legal ties, scarcely 
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ses 
atmosphere. Soft morning leisure, 
fresh and idyllic; cool and dewy 
evenings, quaint family interiors, 
pervaded by the warmth of that in- 
variable samovar which is so curi- 
ously unlike, yet so identical with, 
the English tea-urn of Cowper’s day, 
now totally gone out of fashion,— 
abound throughout all those varied 
dramas. ‘But the general effect is 
sad. The sky lies low and grey 
over the great flats; the air re- 
sponds more naturally to the sighs 
of human dissatisfaction than to 
any happier sound. When happi- 
ness is attained at all, it is at the 
cost of misery somewhere. The 
only thing mare 6 is a restless 
spirit, not so much of thought as 
of thinking—the commotion of 
discontent, the feverish movement 
of intelligences which know noth- 
ing more than that everything 
that is, is bad, and rest not to 
be found anywhere in heaven or 
earth. 

Apart from the power which is 
in these books as expositions of 
human life, this special revelation 
of Russian society is of the highest 
interest at the present moment, 
when Nihilism, uncomprehended 
even in its own country, appears to 
us at this distance in still more 
mysterious confusion—whether as 
a real spirit of majestic and terrible 
import, or as a bogy turnip-lantern 
with a red light of vulgar acci- 
dental crime stuck into it for the 
moment, it is difficult to tell. In 
almost all Tourgénief’s books there 
is more or less allusion to the ex- 
cited state of the Russian intel- 
ligence; and in some of them this 
is the chief subject. The last of 
his works, and one of those which 
has been translated into English, 
is almost wholly occupied with it. 
The heroes and heroines of ‘ Virgin 
Soil’ are, indeed, all Nihilists, of 
an imaginative and romantic kind; 
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and the personages opposed to them 
—the representatives of the more 
solid Conservative element — are 
placed at the strongest disadvan- 
e, and represented in a very 
unfavourable light. Yet we can 
scarcely say that the tendencies of 
the writer are towards the new and 
mysterious sect to which he affili- 
ates these young and ignorant and 
hapless neophytes, since nothing 
can be more clearly set forth than 
the pitiful -confusion of ideas and 
crudeness of theories among them, 
and the fatal influence which their 
opinions have upon their lives. A 
dull and inscrutable web of conspir- 
acy, coming to nothing—no one 
very well knowing what it is meant 
to come to; a tyranny of mysteri- 
ous chiefs and aims; a despairing 
confusion and sense of failure on 
the part of the victims,—in short, 
all the usual consequences of hasty 
and half comprehended revolution- 
schemes upon the innocent 
enthusiasts who pay the cost of 
them, make up the painful picture 
of Nihilism as M. Tourgénief re- 
presents it. Yet all that he op- 
poses to it is more miserable than 
itself. The representatives of order 
are servile and arrogant, displaying 
all the worst qualities of a tyranni- 
cal system—those of cringing hu- 
mility to the superior oppressor, and 
of cruel despotism, in their turn, 
over those below them; while the 
mass of the population, on be- 
half of which the young revolu- 
tionaries are ready to throw every- 
thing —principles, affections, life, 
and honour itself—to the winds, 
look on with stupid, narrow eyes of 
incomprehension, as little touched 
by the heart, and still less sym- 
pathetic in the intellect than 
their lords. This is a picture so 
ainful that we shrink from dwel- 
fing upon it. And it is the ter- 
mination, so far as Time and our 
author have gone, of the drama. 
It will be better, however, for the 
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reader, who is not acquainted with 
Tourgénief, to give him a glimpse 
first of some of the earlier wg 
in which the novelist sets Russia 
itself before us, afd human nature 
as shaped and varied by national 
character, before we come to the 
latest, in which all the painful fer- 
mentations of the national mind 
are painfully checked, and brought 
to a bewildering end. 

The first work which made him 
known to the world was the ‘Sou- 
venirs d’un Chasseur ; ’—detached 
sketches, scarcely to be called stor- 
ies, of Russian rural life, such as a 
wandering sportsman might en- 
counter by night and day, in the 
chance lodgings in which he found 
himself when belated or sheltering 
from an unexpected storm. In 
these all classes of the peasantry 
figure—from the well-to-do country- 
man, whom a kind master has per- 
mitted to flourish and grow rich, 
but who declines to buy his. eman- 
cipation, and shows himself entirely 
contented with his lot; and the 
comfortable freedman and peasant- 
proprietor, -whose position is like 
that of an English yeoman: through 
all the lower classes of the village 
hierarchy, to the swarming servants 
of the seignorial house, subject to all 
the caprices of the master and mis- 
tress. It is said that these sketches 
influenced the Czar in the emanci- 
pation of the serfs,—a noble effect to 
be produced by the first preludes 
of a new writer, unaccustomed as 
yet to the instrument upon which 
it was his gift to play. From these 
sketches the reader will learn more 
about the state of Russia before the 
emancipation than from many elabo- 
rate volumes. The gros paysan, 
simple, rustical; and ignorant, yet 
cunning as any serpent, full of 
wiles and acquisitiveness; the in- 
tendant who screws him to the 
last farthing, and at the same time 
cheats the master in whose inter- 
est he is supposed to pinch the 
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vassals; the oe themselves, 
scarcely more happy,— the old 
among them, harassed and pushed 
into ways unknown to them by the 
presence of new ideas; the young 
embarrassed by the very force of 
these new ideas, not knowing how 
to put them into practice, and of- 
fending the populace whom they 
mean to conciliate;—all this is 
spread before us in the panorama 
of existence which slowly rolls out 
under the narrator’s hands. We 
are not sure that it is not amon 
the latter class of subjects that M. 
Tourgénief is most happy; but 
here is a brief sketch of the pos- 
sibilities always hanging over an 
unfortunate peasant in the anti- 
emancipation era, which is as strik- 
ing as any episode of a tyrannical 
system which we can remember to 
have seen anywhere. It is taken 
from a curious and not very attrac- 
tive story, called ‘Pounine and Ba- 
bourine,’ * and is told as a common 
incident enough in the life of a 
peasant—one which might happen 
at any moment. 


“My grandmother loved order and 
exactness in everything ; even our gar- 
den had to be kept with the greatest 
orderand nicety. For thisend a troop 
of poor peasants—retainers too old for 
service, or who had fallen into disgrace 
—were let loose in it from time to time, 
in order to clear the paths, to put the 
flower-beds in order, to sow, and fill 
the vases and baskets, &c. One da 
on an occasion of this kind my grand- 
mother went down to the en, tak- 
ing me with her. On all sides—across 
the lawn, among the trees—were to be 
seen the costumes of the peasants, 
white, and red, and blue; on all sides 
was to be heard the scraping of rakes, 
the heavy sound of mould — over 
a slope into the vases prepared for it. 
When passing near one band of la- 
bourers, my grandmother, with her 
eagle eye, remarked that one of them 
put less energy in his work, and took 
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off his hat with less obsequious zeal 
than the others. This was a lad still 
young, but with a worn countenance 
and hollow eyes, his nankin caftan, 
ragged yet full of patches, scarcely 
covering his narrow shoulders. 

“**Who is that?” asked m d- 
mother of Philippitch, who followed 
her on tiptoe. 

‘**T beg a thousand pardons. Ma- 
dame wishes to know——’ stammered 
Philippitch. 

** «Fool! I ask who is he who looks 
at me like a wolf—that one there who 
is not working ?” 

«That one—oh yes, Madame— 
that is—that is Ermil, the son of the 
late Paul Afanassief.’ . 

“This Paul Afanassief had been 
two years before the major-domo, and 
my grandmother had been particularly 
well disposed towards him; but hav- 
ing fallen suddenly into disgrace, from 
wens he sank into cowkeeper, 
and from thence continuing his down- 
ward course, running down like an 
exhausted top, he had at last been 
exiled in one of the poorest cabins of 
the village with a pouwd of flour for his 
monthly allowance, and there had died 
of paralysis, leaving his family in ex- 
treme wretchedness. 

***Ah, ah!’ said my dmother, 
‘it is easy to see of what stock he 
comes; but we must take decided 
measures with this fellow. I will 
have nobody about me who looks at 
me so.” 

‘* My grandmother went indoors and 
took her measures. Three hours after, 
Ermil, completely equipped, was led 
under her window. The unfortunate 
lad was setting out for Siberia. On 
the other side of the hedge, at a few 
steps’ distance, was stationed a poor 
little telega [country cart] charged with 
all his humble belongings. This was 
how things were done in those times. 
Ermil stood barefooted, without a hat, 
a pair of boots tied together by a cord 
hung over his shoulders; his face, turn- 
ed towards the house, expressed neither 
despair nor grief, nor even astonish- 
ment; a stupid smile wavered about 
his discoloured lips; his dry eyes 
were turned obstinately to the ground. 
My grandmother was told that he was 
there. She rose from her sofa and 
walked to the window, her dress rust- 
ling, adjusting on her nose a double 





* Collected under the title ‘M ‘moires d’un Seigneur russe.’ Hachette. 
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eyeglass mounted in gold, through 
which she examined the new exile.” 

This curious scene is interrupted 
by an irrepressible and impassioned 
appeal from Babourine, the hero of 
the tale, a clerk employed in the 
management of the estate, which is 
received with scorn and instant 
dismissal of the intercessor; after 
which— 


‘* * What is Ermil waiting for ?’ she 
added, turning to the window. ‘I 
have seen him; and she made a ges- 
ture with her handkerchief in the di- 
rection of the window, as if to drive 
away a troublesome fly.” 


This, as the author has said, 
is how things were done in those 
times. The young spectator, how- 
ever, had already been awakened 
to the wonder of such proceed- 
ings, which probably the previous 
generation would have regarded 
with calmness as a matter of course. 
And one of the most remarkable 
features in M. Tourgénief’s work is 
the way in which he indicates this, 
showing how unconsciously, invol- 
untarily, a new life had begun to rise 
under the very wing of the old, and 
how that perennial spectator and 
mute critic,the child, looking on with 
astonished eyes at occurrences so 
cruel, had already begun an uneasy 
revolution and rebellion. This sense 
of revolt against a state of things im- 
possible and at variance with every 
law, and even every prejudice, of 
the rest of the world, out of Russia, 
is in every page of the work before us. 
And it is scarcely necessary to add 
that such a universal unsettling of 
the foundations affords such scope 
for fantastic opinion and wild theory 
as no other community of recent 
days has had—not even the French. 
Modern beliefs were not so well es- 
tablished in the time of the French 
revolution, though even then there 
was a certain amount of indignant 
youthful force dissatisfied with the 
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old régime, and groping towards a 
better, before the tempest of blood 
and fire burst forth which swept all 
slower processes of reformation away. 
But the Russ, as he appears in the 
ages of M. Tourgénief, is, superfici- 
ally at least, the most sympathetic 
and the least self-confident of men, 
thoroughly timid and doubtful of 
his own wisdom—still more doubt- 
ful, as is natural, of the wisdom of 
his father. It requires an effort 
of the mind to recollect that our 
own contemporaries were brought 
up to man’s estate under a system 
which permitted such an incident 
as that above related—the sudden 
sending off from home and friends 
for no fault, except that his look 
happened to displease his mistress, 
of an unfortunate peasant. What 
sending “‘to Siberia” means in 
such a case we are unable to say. 
We had supposed this to be an 
imperial measure, resorted to only 
in the case of political offenders. 
But the group above set forth—the 
wretched, helpless rustic, without 
hope or power of appeal, the obse- 
quious steward on tiptoe, the im- 
perious lady to whom the ruin of 
such a miserable being seems the 
inevitable and unquestionable re- 
one of the crime of having 
displeased her—with, on the other 
side, the stammering protest made, 
at the risk of his bread, by the clerk, 
of whom a little education and an 
independent spirit have made a 
revolutionary, and the alarmed ob- 
servation of the boy, too young to 
be quite sure what it all means,— 
contain, as in a nut-shell, all the 
elements which are still surging in 
Russia. Between the half-enlight- 
ened, half-furious rage of impotent 
resistance to wrong of the one, the 
stupid endurance of the other, and 
the wondering and frightened dis- 
approval of the third, we have 
every principle of revolution. The 
swiftness of human living and 
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thinking nowadays, so much accel- 
erated in the recent generations, 
leaves no time for the slow and 
gradual working out of inevitable 
changes. And we who are always re- 
joicing to have got our own troubles 
of this kind over so long ago, can 
scarcely refuse at least our interest 
to the extraordinary spectacle. 
After the ‘Sportsman’s Tales,’ M. 
Tourgénief seems at once to have 
sprung into his full strength as a 
writer. The remarkable story called 
‘Fathers and Sons’ was, we im- 
agine, the first of his works which 
attracted attention in England. We 
think we have met with an English 
translation, but of that we cannot 
be sure. It is perhaps the most 
powerful picture of that unnatural 
—and yet not unnatural, often in- 
evitable—divergence between the 
younger and the elder generation 
—it would be incorrect to say be- 
tween youth and age—which so 
often embitters the life of parents 
and injures the character of chil- 
dren, which we remember to have 
met with anywhere; and in this 
point it is not merely as a revela- 
tion of Russian life, but of human- 
ity, that it claims our attention. 
e first of the Fathers to whom we 
are introduced is Kirsanof (Nicolas 
Petrovitch), an amiable and gentle 
Russian squire, with “a property of 
two hundred peasants,” upon which, 
“in conformity with the new regu- 
lations, he had established a farm 
of about two thousand deciatines,”— 
something over four thousand acres. 
At the beginning of the narrative he 
is awaiting the return of his son from 
Petersburg at the end of his univer- 
sity career—part of which time the 
tender and anxious father has spent 
with him wistfully making acquaint- 
ance with the comrades of his 
only child, and training himself to 
what sympathy was possible with 
their new ways of thinking. How 
little he has succeeded in this we 
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are soon made aware when the son 

pears, accompanied by a friend 
= et eer Kirsenof, a rude 
and powerful figure, full of disdain- 
ful science and a frankness all but 
brutal,—a young materialist, who 
believes in nothing, and sallies forth 
on the morning of his arrival to find 
frogs for vivisection. This strange 
personage, Bazarof by name, is by 
much the most remarkable figure in 
the book. He is the emblem of the 
positive in the new generation, just 
as Paul Kirsanof, the brother of our 
first acquaintance, a fine and acute 
gentleman of the military order, is 
its representative in the old. But it 
must be remarked, that in the first 
duel of these two opposing forces 
there are none really old. The con- 
troversy between age and youth is 
of a different kind—it is a losing 
battle, hopeless from the beginning, 
yet more pathetic than bitter; but 
when the young man stands oppo- 
site a father of forty-five, and it is 
mature manhood that is the oppon- 
ent of juvenility, the conflict is far 
more hard, and attended by bitterer 
wounds. The attention of the 
reader is soon, however, diverted 
from the gentle Kirsanof with his 
special embarrassment (which is of 
the most remarkable kind), and his 
amiable son Arcade, to Paul Petro- 
vitch and the visitor. The former 
presents himself in “an English suit 
of dark-coloured clothes” (translated 
in the French un swit Anglais), “a 
low cravat in the last fashion, and 
varnished boots,” and with manners 
and ideas in conformity with his ap- 
pearance; while the latter is one of 
the big careless slovens of fiction, 
large in mind as in body, perfectly 
indifferent to everybody’s opinion, 
rudely sensual and disdainful, with 
no reverence for anything, yet at the 
same time possessed of some mys- 
terious attraction which directs the 
reader’s eyes to him in all circum- 
stances, as it draws to him in the 
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narrative the first interest of all sur- 
rounding him. Arcade Kirsanof is 
the pupil, the disciple, the admiring 
chorus of this young bear—a mild 
young hero who means no harm, 
and who, even when he condescends 
to his father, and makes the best 
of everything with amiable superi- 
ority, has at bottom a conscious- 
ness of cutting a somewhat ridiculous 
in his pretended elevation. 
ere are the. first impressions of 
Bazarof conveyed to his friend on 
the evening of their arrival at 
Arcade’s home :— 


*** Your uncle is a queer fish,’ said 
Bazarof, seating himself on Arcade’s 
bed and smoking a short pipe. ‘What 
elegance in the country! it is a sight 
to see. And his nails! They ought to 
be sent to the Exhibition.’ 

*** You don’t know,’ said Arcade, 
‘that he has been a lion in his day. 
I must tell you his story some time. 
He was a lady-killer, and turned all 
the women’s heads.’ 

***So—so; he can’t forget those fine 
times. But, unfortunately, there are 
no conquests to make here. I cannot 
take my eyes off him. What collars! 
they are like marble; and how perfect- 
iy shaved he is. Arcade Nikolaitch, 

o you know all that is very absurd?’ 

*** Be it so: but all the same he is an 
excellent man.’ 

““*An antiquated dandy. As for 
our father, he is an honest soul. His 
ove of poetry is absurd, and he can’t 

be much of an agriculturist, I suspect; 
but he is a good fellow.’ 

** «My father is an exceptional man.’ 

“‘*Have you noticed how shy and 
timid he is?’ 

** Arcade raised his head as if he 
were not at all timid himself. 

‘** How ridiculous,’ said Bazarof, 
‘are those grey-headed romanticists! ’” 


This freedom of criticism is 
carried on with great skill and art, 
until Bazarof, without ever losing 
a certain hold upon the reader, 
manages to irritate and perplex 
the two brothers who are at the 
head of the house almost beyond 
bearing. His endless dogmatism 
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and good-humoured brutality are 
admirably contrasted with the lit- 
tle outbursts of the gentle Ar- 
cade, who copies him, and crows 
now and then in feeble imitation, 
but always with a sensible pull 
back of finer sentiment, which his 
rough comrade has no conception 
of, and is totally uninfluenced by. 
The following scene shows the 
whole party engaged, and though 
somewhat long for our space, will 
give the reader a very good idea 
both of the questions at issue and 
the manner in which they are here 
treated :— 


‘*Paul threw up his hands. ‘I do 
not understand you at all,’ he said. 
‘You insult the Russian people. I 
cannot comprehend how it is ible 
to set aside all principles, all rules. 
What is there, then, to direct you in 
life? ’ 

***T have already told you, uncle,’ 
said Arcade, ‘that we recognise no 
authority.’ 

*** We act in view of that which we 
consider useful,’ added Bazarof: ‘at 
present it appears to us useful to deny, 
and we deny.’ 

“** All?’ 

*** Absolutely everything.’ 

“** How? not only art, poetry, but 
still more—I hesitate to say-——’ 

din co Sa ,’ replied rof, with 
inexpressible calm. 

“Paul looked at him fixedly: he 
did not expect such an answer. Ar- 
cade blushed with pleasure. 

‘*** Pardon me,’ said Kirsanof, ‘ you 
deny everything, or, to speak more ex- 
actly, you destroy everything. But it 
is also necessary to reconstruct——’ 

*** We have nothing to do with that 

—in the first place, all must be cleared 
away.’ 
““*The condition of the people re- 
quires it,’ said Arcade, with a grave 
air. ‘We must fulfil this duty: we 
have no right to give ourselves up to 
the satisfactions of personal egotism.’ 

“This last — was not to Baz- 
arof’s mind. It smelt of philosophy— 
that is to say, of romanticism, for he 

ve to both the same name; but he 
udged it best not to contradict his 
young disciple. 
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«No, no,’ cried Paul, with sudden 
energy. ‘I will not believe that you 
form a just opinion of the Russian 
people, that you express what they 
desire—their secret wishes. No; the 
Russian people is not as you represent 
it. It has a holy respect for tradition; 
it is patriarchal: it cannot live without 
faith.’ 

‘“«*T shall not attempt to contradict 
you,’ said Bazarof. ‘lam even ready 
to acknowledge that this time you are 
right.’ 

“« «But if I am right—— 

“««That proves absolutely nothing.’ 

“« * Absolutely nothing,’ repeated Ar- 
cade, with the assurance of an ex- 

rienced chess-player, who, having 
oreseen a move which his adversary 
thought dangerous, appears quite un- 


affected by it. 
“* How does that prove nothing?’ 
cried Paul, stupefied. ‘Then you 


separate yourselves from the people ?’ 
*“ *What if we did? The people 
believe that when it thunders, the 
prophet Elias is ah 4 his chariot 
in the heavens. Must I partake its 
opinion on that point? . . . My 

dfather held the plough,’ said 
azarof, with superb pride; ‘ask the 
first comer among the peasants in 
which of us, you or me, he recognises 
his countryman best. You don’t 
know even how to talk to him.’ 

*** And you who can talk to him, 
you despise him!’ 

“«*Why not, if he deserves it? . . . 
We never preach; it is not one of 
our customs. We begin by calling 
attention to the corrupt officials, to 
the want of roads, to the absence of 
trade, to the manner of administering 
justice.’ 

*** Yes, yes, you are the denouncers, 
the divulgers ; that is the name you 
bear, or I deceive myself. I agree 
with you in a great number of your 
criticisms, but——’ 

‘**«Then we have not been slow to 
acknowledge that it was not enough 
to talk of the wounds which consume 
us—that talk led only to platitude 
and theorism. We perceived that 
our advanced thinkers, our divulgers, 
were for nothing; that we busied 
ourselves with follies, such as art for 
art, the creative power—a power which 
is not aware of its own existence—par- 
liamentarianism, the need of advocates, 
and a thousand other absurdities: 
when what we wanted was daily bread, 
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while we were still crushed by the 
most gross superstition, while all our 
joint-stock companies became bank- 
rupt for want of honest men, and 
while even the liberty of the serfs, of 
which the Government has thought so 
much, can produce nothing good, 
because our peasant is ready to rob 
himself in order to be able to consume 
the poisonous drugs of the cabarets.’ 

““* Well!’ said Paul—‘ well! you 
have discovered all th *? and never- 
theless you have decided to undertake 
no serious enterprise?’ 

***Yes, we have so decided,’ said 
Bazarof, brusquely. He reproached 
himself for having said so much. 

“And you confine yourself to 
abuse?’ 

““*We employ abuse when it is 


needful.’ 

‘“‘*And that is what is called 
Nihilism?’ 

“**That is what is called Nihilism,’ 
repeated Bazarof, but this time in the 
most provoking tone.” 


We cannot add the rest of this 
conversation, in which the gentle 
Arcade declares that the new sect, 
when it does act, will destroy, 
“because we are a force” — and 
because “strength has no account 
to give of what it does,” and 
in which Paul taunts the young 
men with their self-sufficiency. 
“They tell me that at Rome our 
painters never enter the Vatican,” 
he says; “they consider Raphael 
an idiot because he is made an 
authority of. They are themselves 
weakness petsonithed — but you 
think a great deal of them, I sup- 
pose.” “ Asfor me,” says Bazarof, 
“TI would not give a penny for 
Raphael, and I don’t suppose they 
are worth more than he.” Bazarof 
then defies Paul to instance one 
institution which is worth preserv- 
ing; and when the other mentions 
“the family,” concludes the discus- 
sion as follows :— 


*««That is a question, it ap to 
me, which you would do well not to 
examine too closely. Take my advice, 
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Paul Petrovitch; give yourself two or 
three days of reflection. Pass in re- 
view all our claims, one after the 
other—during this time Arcade and 


I 

‘** Will turn all into derision,’ said 
Paul Petrovitch. 

_ No; we will dissect frogs. Come, 


e. 
‘‘The two friends went out. Paul 
and his brother remained alone, and 
contented themselves for the first few 
minutes with exchanging looks in 
silence. 
**«This, then,’ said Paul at last, ‘is 
our youth. These are our successors.’ 
‘**Our successors,’ said Kirsanof, 
with a deep sigh. He had been on 
thorns all the time of this discussion, 
and had done nothing but cast a 
melancholy glance from time to time 
upon A e. ‘Brother,’ he said, 
‘do you know what recollection this 
i back to me? I once had a dis- 
cussion with my mother. She cried 
out and would not listen to me, and I 
ended by saying, ‘‘ You cannot under- 
stand me; we belong to two different 
merations.” These words wounded 
er greatly; but I said to myself, 
** What can one do? the pill is bitter, 
but it must be swallowed.” It is our 
turn now—and our successors may say 
to us also, ‘‘ You are not of our genera- 
tion—the pill must be swallowed.” ’” 


When the scene changes to the 
home of Bazarof—a much more 
humble house—the interest be- 
comes still deeper, and the situation 
more affecting. His father is an 
old regimental doctor, retired upon 
a little estate belonging to his wife, 
a simple old woman of the antique 
mode, old-fashioned, uninstrueted, 
but full of love and tenderness. 
The anxious joy with which the 
son and his companion are received, 
the eager and tremulous solicitude 
of the father to foresee and arrange 
everything, his wistful deference to 
all the young man’s wayward ways, 
his anxiety to conceal his own emo- 
tion and attribute all the tears and 
thanksgivings to his wife,—make a 
most pathetic pieture—one of those 
which go to the heart. The mother 
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is passive, doing little but weep 
and at the son whom she has 
not seen for three years; but the 
anxious babble of the father, his 
fussy and nervous cares for every- 
thing, the adoration which he does 
his best to cover under an air of 
light- hearted hospitality and ful} 
understanding that a man will 
naturally be bored by too much 
demonstration of love, is in the 
highest degree affecting and natural. 
In comparison with this, the rude 
indifference and impatience of the 
son, who is so much out of place in 
the humble little house, between 
the speechless emotion of his mother 
and the old man’s anxious yet timid 
officiousness, is admirably kept up. 
Bazarof was at the moment in a bad 
vein for such a trial; and for this 
cause we excuse him a little. He 
had come from the elegant palace of 
an elegant lady, the true Russiam 
type of delicacy and intellectualism 
and a grave and perfectly irre- 
proachable coquetry, who has cap- 
tivated him, detester of poetry,. 
scorner of aristocracy, enemy of 
romance as he is, turning his head 
completely, but wounding his en- 
ormous self-love by what is as 
good as a rejection. Miserable 
and vexed and humiliated to. start 
with, he looks at the little house 
in which he was born, with rough 
impatience, declining to permit any 
softening of association. ‘“ What 
a queer fellow he is,” this respectful 
son cries when his father leaves 
them. “He is as absurd as your 
father, though in a different way.” 
“Your mother seems an excellent 
woman,” says good Areade. “Oh, 
there is no harm in her,” replies 
her son. When the old man, stim- 
ulated by tlie superiority of the 
visitors, does his best to preve that 
he tee is not without instruction, 
and! keeps up with the marcli of the 
times, Bazarof remarks,. brutally, 
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that he sees a medical journal lying 
about—the sting of the sarcasm 
being that the publication is a 
stupid one, and the specimens vis- 
ible are four years old. 


“«*One of my old friends sends it to 
me,’ said Vassili Ivanovitch, hurriedly. 
‘But we have some ideas of phrenol- 
ogy, for instance,’ he added, address- 
ing himself chiefly to Arcade, and 

ting out above the bookcase a 
Fittle plaster bust, the head of which 
was marked with a host of divisions. 
‘The names of Schdnlein, of Rade- 
macher, are not unknown to us.’ 

“««Then there are still le in the 
Government of X—— who believe in 
Rademacher?’ said Bazarof. 

“Vassili Ivanovitch began to cough. 
‘In the Government of X——,,’ he said. 
‘No doubt, gentlemen, you ought to 
know better than we do. We need 
not dream of catching you up. You 
are destined to replace us. In my time 
I remember that the humourist Hoff- 
man, and Brown with his vitalism, 
were a t joke to us, though they 
had e noise enough in their day. 
Some new philosopher may have re- 
placed Rademacher, and you may have 
adopted him—but it is possible that in 
twenty years he may be laughed at in 
his turn,’” 


While the son thus impatiently 
snubs and confuses the father, the 
little house is entirely turned upside 
down for the visitors. Every day 
the man-of-all-work is sent out on 
the search for delicacies for the 
table. The old doctor is never 
still. He talks his best, with all 
kinds of allusions, classical and his- 
torical, and discusses Napoleon and 
the events of the time with the 
civil young guest, who will listen to 
him, while his son interrupts with 
cruel carelessness, and makes a jest 
of gis little vanities. At the same 
time, though Bazarof is brutal, the 
perpetual anxious fears of the poor 
parents, their wistful watch of his 
every look, the tears of the mother, 
the father’s ceaseless nervous attempt 
to make himself agreeable, are so 








clearly set before the reader that, 
though his sympathies are entirely 


with the old ple, he cannot but 
perceive the likelihood that all this 
may prove too much for human 
endurance. When he has borne it 
for three days, Bazarof throws off 
the yoke. “I must get away from 
here,” he says to Arcade. “I am 
bound. I want to work, and here 
I can’t work. My father 
tells me over and over again, ‘ You 
may use my cabinet; no one will 
disturb you there’—but himself. 
He never leaves me alone. 


.My mother is almost as bad. I 


hear her sighing in her room, but 
when I go to her, I have nothing 
to say to her.” The announcement 
of their speedy departure, however, 
entirely overwhelms the poor old 
father. “I‘almost forgot to tell 
you,” says Bazarof, hurriedly, “ you 
must send horses on to-morrow for 
the relay.” 


‘*Vassili Ivanovitch stood stupefied, 
‘Is M. Kirsanof going to leave us?’ he 
said at last. 

“** Yes; and I go with him.’ 

** *Vassili Ivanovitch recoiled stupe- 
fied. ‘‘ You are going to leave us?” 

*** Yes; Ihave business. Beso 
as to send the horses.’ 

‘** «So be it,’ stammered the old man 
—‘for the relay. Only, only—is it 


possible? ’ 
““*T must back to Kirsanof’s for 
a few days. I will soon come back.’ 


*** Yes? forafew days. Well; ve 
well.’ Vassili I[vanovitch took out his 
handkerchief and used it, bending 
almost to the ground. 

““*Very well. So be it. It shall 
be done; but I thought that you—— 
longer than this. Three days! After 
three years’ absence, it is not—it is no 
great things, Eugene.’ 

***T tell you I will soon return, and 
that it is iefépentable———’ 

***Indispensable? Very well;?’du 
must go before everything. You wi 
me to send the horses? Very well. 
We did not expect it, Arina and I! 
But there is nothing more precious 
than freedom. We must not w 
people out. We must not’—Vassili 
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Ivanovitch became silent ail at once, 
and turned to the door. 

*** We shall meet again very soon, 
father, I promise you.’ 

‘But Vassili [vanovitch did not 
turn round; he went out with a wave 
of his hand. When he went into his 
bedroom, he found his wife already 
asleep, and began to say his prayers 
in a very low voice, that he might not 
disturb her: however, she awoke. ‘Is 


that you, Vassili Ivanovitch?’ she 
said 


*«* Yes, my good wife.’ 

*** You have just left Enioucha. I 
am afraid that he is not comfortable 
on that sofa. I told Anfisoucha to 
give him your mattress and the new 
cushions. I would have given him 
our feather-bed, but I think I remem- 
ber that he did not like to lie too 
soft.’ 

***«That is of no consequence, my 
dear; don’t disturb yourself. He is 
quite comfortable. ord have pity 
upon us sinners!’ he added, continuin 
his prayer. Vassili Ivanovitch sai 
no more: he would not tell his poor 
wife a piece of news which would have 
disturbed her rest.” 


. A still more touching scene fol- 
lows next morning when the youn 
men go away. Thi old doctor has 
regained his manhood in the mean- 
time. He has lectured his poor old 
wife into so much self-command 
that she does nothing but weep in 
silence ; and for himself, he recovers 
his courage, talking more loudly 
than usual, and perpetually in 
motion. But when all is over, he 
can contain himself no more. 


**When it became useless to look 
after them any longer, when even the 
dust had all fallen, when the two old 
people found themselves once more 
alone in their house, which seemed to 
have grown smaller and older, Vas- 
sili Ivanovitch, who a few minutes 
before had waved his hankerchief so 
energetically from the doorway, threw 
himself into a chair and let his head 
drop on his breast. ‘He has forsaken 
us,’ he said with a trembling voice; 
‘he has forsaken us! He was weary 
of us. And now I am alone—alone,’ 
he repeated, over and over — 
Arina Vlassievna went up to him, 
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and leaning her white head upon the 
white head of the old man, she said, 
‘What then, Vassili? A son is a 
thing which s from us; he is a 
young falcon; he chooses tocome, and 
e comes; he chooses to go away, and 
takes his flight ; and we two, you and 
I, we are like two little mushrooms 
in the hollow of a tree: side by side 
we stay here for ever. I alone will 
never change for thee, as thou wilt 
never change for thy old wife.’ 
‘*Vassili Ivanovitch uncovered his 
face which he had hidden in his 
hands, and embraced his wife, his 
companion, more closely than he had 
ever done, even in his youth. She 
had comforted him in his trouble.” 


This is the truest and tenderest 
strain of domestic tragedy—the 
poetry of our day which is not 
involved in great catastrophes or 
alarming events, but which finds 
in the commonest incidents of life 
all those elements of pity and of 
terror which the poet requires. 
What more common, indeed, than 
the son who finds his old home— 
so contracted and small from what 
it once seemed to be—a place of 
weariness, where sentiments are 
required from him which exist no 
longer, and where he has to make a 
perpetual effort to be pleased with 
trifles which have long ceased to 
interest him; or the disappoint- 
ment of the old parents mortified in 
all their simple pride, and wounded 
to the heart by the unkindness for 
which, at the same time, they can 
find so many pathetic excuses? 
But it requires the insight of true 
genius to find in these heartrending 
simplicities an interest more intense 
than that which is conveyed in the 
most thrilling story of youth aud 
love. There is no better test “of 
real power. 

Perhaps this wonderful story 
is too painful ever to be largely 
popular; but there can be no ques- 
tion of its great power. We beg 
the innocent English reader not to 
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be discouraged by the extremely 
embarrassing confession which the 
gentle Kirsanof has to make to his 
son in the beginning of the book. 
The episode of Fenitchka alto- 
gether is too much out of our range, 
and springs out of circumstances 
too completely national to be con- 
sidered on the ordinary ground of 
morality,—and it is the only thing 
in the book of which the strictest 
moralist could complain. The story, 
indeed, is of so much less import- 
ance than the characters that we 
are apt to overlook the interest in 
it. There are, however, two or 
three strands of love-making. Ba- 
zarof loses the heart which he 
scarcely believed himself to possess 
to a beautiful young widow alto- 
gether beyond and above him; 
while Arcade finds a mate in the 
same fateful visit. And while the 
tragedy of one episode reaches a 
very high level of poetical con- 
ception, all goes well with the 
good people; the course of gentle, 
true love between the right young 
couple runs with delightful smooth- 
ness, and the story proper ends 
with the orthodox peal of mar- 
riage bells, —the amiable father 
and the good son both being made 
happy. The only thing we ob- 
ject to in this is that Paul Petro- 
vitch, the refined and graceful relic 
of an older age, the gentleman Anglo- 
mane and cosmopolitan, with his 
swit Anglais and his chivalrous soul, 
should be made to banish himself 
from the domestic circle on account 
of a fancy so unworthy of him; but 
he was happier at Baden, no doubt, 
where many a traveller has admired 
his beautiful manners, and taken 
him for an example of that model 
of universal adaptability,—the fine 
Russian citizen of the world. 

We confess to caring a great deal 
less for M. Tourgénief’s beautiful 
lady than for any other of his crea- 
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tions. Madame Odintsof in this 
book is a typical personage, and 
one with whom we are too well 
acquainted. The beautiful young 
willie who, in perfect armour of 
her own purity and fundamental 
self-containedness (if we may be 
allowed so awkward a word), throws 
even such a direct and positive 
nature as that of Bazarof entirel 
off its balance, and sets his life all 
wrong for him without herself 
yielding to more than a pleasure- 
able vibration of feeling — even 
though she rises for a moment to 
a semi-tragic height of remorseful 
generosity when he is on his death- 
bed—is infinitely less interesting, as 
she is less natural, than the simpler 
beings around her. The bad and 
impassioned siren who leads the 
young men altogether away from 
their duty, and ruins, or just fails 
to ruin them, is scarcely more 
distasteful than this elegant con- 
versationalist, and gentle  free- 
thinker. That it is almost impos- 
sible to enter into society, in any 
at least of its Continental centres, 
without encountering her, is scarcely 
a justification of the great artist 
who suffers himself to be led astray 
like his own hero by this purely 
artificial personage. Falseness is 
nowhere more entirely embodied 
than in fact. To be sure, it was 
poetic justice that the rude scoffer 
at all poetry, beauty, and sentiment 
should make shipwreck upon the 
first piece of smooth loveliness and 
fictitious feeling that came in his 
way. 

n the novel called ‘ Fumée,’ we 
are carried into a class totally differ- 
ent from those country magnates 
and rustic circles which illustrate 
Russia—an unexplored and natural 
world unknown to us; and are 
thrown into the confused and fan- 
tastic society of the Russians abroad 
—a class, or rather a whirlwind of 
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classes, which give as little insight 
into their country as the correspond- 
ing rabble of fine and vulgar Ameri- 
cans, who fldnent like them all over 
Europe, and who have lately made 
irruption into fiction with such 
rsistency and plenitude. Perhaps 
it is because ‘ Fumée’ presents itself 
to us as the real inspiration of most 
of those clever and agreeable sketches 
of Mr. Henry James, which have in- 
troduced so many elegant Ameri- 
cans to the English reader, that the 
similarity between the two races in 
their aspect abroad is so clearly a 
arent. Mr. James’s last book, 
which he calls ‘Confidence,’ bears 
as much resemblance to ‘Fumée’ 
as a reflection in the water, slightly 
broken in outline and wavering in 
substance, does of the object re- 
flected. The same groups, the same 
talks, the same motive, run through 
the one and the other. To be sure, 
there is no guilty sinner, and no 
silly lover led away in the Amer- 
ican gentleman’s work ; but there is 
just enough approach to these pcssi- 
ilities to indicate the extraction of 
the later from the former production. 
America, however, has no such liv- 
ing source of agitation, and, conse- 
quently, no such excuse for fictitious 
excitement as Russia possesses; and 
the sketches of the Muscovite groups 
have a force and vigour of life, of 
which our elegant Transatlantic dél- 
ettantes are incapable. The story of 
‘ Fumée’ is neither original nor at- 
tractive. M. Tourgénief himself has 
treated it, or at least a variety of it, 
before in ‘ Les Eaux Printanieres.’ 
In both stories, his chief object seems 
to be the illustration of the weak- 
ness of the Slav nature, its open- 
ness to suggestion, and the readi- 
ness with which it is beguiled even 
from the matters most dear to its 
heart by any very urgent and deter- 
mined influence. The hero, Sanine, 
in the latter book, is carried away 
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from ‘his allegiance to a girl whom 
he really loves, by the coarse provo- 
cations of a woman whom ‘he en- 
counters suddenly —a_half-savage 
Russian peasant converted into a 
princess — rich, beautiful, vicious, 
and entirely without scruple or 
modesty, who in two or three days 
seduces him, binds him to her char- 
iot wheels, and carries him off in 
triumph from the much more beau- 
tiful and delightful creature to whom 
he is betrothed, and who has all his. 
affections. The hero of ‘Fumée’ is. 
not quite so weak or so hopeless, 
and his subjugation is more excus- 
able; for it is the love of his youth 
whom he encounters when on the 
eve of marriage with the sweet and 
tranquil domestic angel to whom 
he has given a chastened affection 
after his early heart-break; and he 
is man enough to. emancipate him- 
self from the siren’s sway at last, 
and after years of penitence accom- 
plishes his better purpose, and is 
ardoned by the good Tatiana whom 
he had forsaken. In neither case, 
however, is the story a pleasant one. 
The hero is seduced by the female 
roué, exactly as the confiding un- 
fortunates of the other sex used to 
be seduced in novels of fifty years 
ago—thank heaven the fashion has 
passed a little!—but with more 
rapidity; and it is the man, and 
not the woman, who is overwhelm- 
ed with shame after his fall, and 
who becomes the slave and depend- 
ent of the seductress. Weakness 
of character, that constitutional de- 
fect in which some moralists find 
the root of all evil, and which so 
often furnishes to family affection 
a despairing apology for undeniable 
faults, is here made responsible for 
the most extraordinary failures. We 
are familiar enough with it, heaven 
knows, in other forms! When an 
unfortunate lad turns his back up- 
on all the traditions in which he 
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has been bred, and all the goodness 
of his youth, and plunges into the 
mire of youthful vice against all 
arguments and entreaties, in the 
face of punishment, indifferent to 
approaching ruin, indifferent to 
family grief—it is said to be weak- 
ness of character which is the 
cause of his determined adhesion 
to his own way—though, when the 
way he chooses is a good one, the 
terms are reversed, and it is his 
strength of character which we 
applaud to the echoes. But M. 
ourgénief’s representation of this 
defect is more trenchant. It is, he 
thinks, the radical evil in his coun- 
trymen. In individual life it leads 
to moral ruin, such as appears in 
the two stories above described 
(though, by the way, the woman, 
the siren, is represented as posses- 
sing will and passion and energy 
enough); and in public life it de- 
livers the nation to incessant de- 
-ceptions and perpetual nullity. Here 
is a conversation between the young 
hero of ‘Fumée’ and a sort of 
philosophical spectator touching 
the influence of a certain Goubaref 
‘who has attained a prominent posi- 
tion as the leader of a political and 
philosophical coterie :— 


*«*Tell me to what you attribute his 
incontestable influence? Is it to his 
italents or his qualities?’ asks Litvinof. 

“** He has none. ’ 

***Tt is, then, his character ?’ 

‘**He has no character; but he has 
much will, which is the thing wanting 
among us Slavs. M. Goubaref has 
taken it into his head that he will be 
‘chief of a party, and he has become 
the chief of a party. What would you 
have? Government has delivered us 
from serfage, all thanks to it; but the 
habit of servitude is too profound] 
rooted in us to be easily got rid of. 
In everything and everywhere we 
want a master. In general, this 
‘master must be a person, but some- 
times it is a tendency. . . . The im- 
portant thing however is, that a master 
we must have. We are true serfs; 
our pride and our humility are alike 
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servile. As soon as the new master 
appears, down with the old. Yester- 
day it was James, to-day it is Thomas. 
Quick, away with James; prostrate 
yourself ore Thomas! Hecall to 
our mind all that has taken place 
n this way. We take pride in contra- 


diction, but in place of giving the lie, . 


like a free man fighting with a sword, 
it is like a lackey, able to use nothing 
but his fists, and these only so far as 
the master permits. We are a boneless 
ple; itis not difficult to lead us. 
his is how M. Goubaref has got to 
the top of the ladder. He strikes al- 
ways at the same place, and he has 
managed to make a hole at last. When 
we see a man who has a high opinion 
of himself, who has faith in himself, 
who commands—that is the essential 
thing. He must be right, and we 
must listen to him. ll our sects 
have been founded thus. The first 
who takes a stick in his hand is 
right.” 


The society which Litvinof finds 
in the house of this Goubaref af- 
fords a curious scene. The leader 
himself is a heavy individual, mum- 
bling a few incoherent sentences 
now and then, surrounded by a 
crowd of admiring but noisy dis- 
ciples,—“ officers on leave, taking a 
run over Europe, and seizing the 
opportunity to amuse themselves 
among clever people, even if it 
should be a little dangerous, but 
without for a moment forgetting 
their colonel and their advance- 
ment, ”’—students, one or two men 
of weight, a voluble woman, who is 
the most conspicuous figure. The 
curious fermentation of all minds, 
the political aspect of the busy gos- 
sip, the universal = and 
vague revolutionism which keeps 
the group together, is very well 
shown. Here is a specimen of the 
talk :— 


“The lady (her name was Madame 
Soukhantchikof; she was a widow, 
without children, and without for- 
tune) resumed her narrative with 
singular volubility. ‘He presented 
himself at the prince’s house, and 
said, ‘“‘ Excellence, you are in a situa- 
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tion to relieve my distress. Deign to 
consider the purity of my intentions. 
Is it ible, in our , that a man 
should be persecuted or his sincere 
convictions?” And what think you, 
the prince, a statesman of the highest 
civilisation, did?’ 

***What did he do?’ said Gou- 
baref, lighting his cigarette with a 
dreamy uir. 

‘The lady drew herself up, and ex- 
tended her bony hand. ‘He called 
his lackey and said to him, ‘‘ Take off 
this man’s greatcoat, and take s- 
sion. I make you a present of it.”’ 

*** And the lackey took it?’ asked 
Bambaéf, clapping his hands. 

***He took it off and appropriated 
it. This is what Prince Barnaoulof 
did,—the great seigneur, the man of 
fortune, the minister plenipotentiary. 
After that, what is there to hope for?’ 

***Tt is a thing that cries for ven- 
goance, ’ exclaimed Bambaéf. ‘There 
; no punishment terrible enough for 
t. > 

*«* *Hm—hm—from the head to the 
foot all is rotten,’ said Goubaref, with- 
out raising his voice. ‘It is not pun- 
ishment that is wanted, but another 
principle.’ 

‘«* But is it true?’ said Litvinof. 

***True!’ cried Madame Soukhant- 
chikof. ‘It is impossible to doubt it.’ 
She pronounced this impossible with 
such energy that she bent herself al- 
most in two. ‘I have it from the 
most truthful of witnesses. You know 
him, Etienne Nikolaitch—it is Hélis- 
tratof Capiton who had it from eye- 
witnesses of the scene.’ 

‘**What Hélistratof ?? asked Gou- 
baref. ‘He that was at Kazan?’ 

*«*«The same, I know there was a 
rumour that he took bribes from the 
brandy-farmers there; but who said 
it? élikanof, whom nobody can 
believe—who is known to all the 
world to be simply a _ weced 

‘«*No; pardon me Matrena Semen- 
ovna,’ cried Bambaéf; ‘Pélikanof is 
a friend of mine; how could he bea 
spy?* 

**« «Yes, yes; he is a spy—a spy, a 
spy!’ cried Madame Soukhantchikof. 

*« «But no, listen to me,’ shouted, in 
his turn, Bambaéf. 

“*A spy, aspy!’ 
lady. 
*** No, no; if you spoke of Tenteléef, 
it would be another affair,’ cried Bam. 
baéf. Madame Soukhantchikof was 
forced to take breath. Bambaéf took 
the advantage. 


repeated the 
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***T know, from acertain source, that 
when he was sent for to the secret 
office, he threw himself at the feet of 
the Countess Blasekramff, whimper- 
ing, ‘‘Save me, save me!” Pélikanof 
was never guilty of such baseness. ’ 

“**Tenteléef,’ murmured Goubaref,. 
‘I must make a note of that.’ 

‘*Madame Soukhantchikof shrugged 
her shoulders with ineffable disdain. 

*** Nice fellows, both,’ she said; ‘ but 
I know a still better story about Ten- 
teléef. He was, you know, a horrible 
tyrant, though he took upon him the 
airs of an emancipator. One day he 
was in a drawing-room in Paris, when 
Madame Beecher Stowe came in, you 
know, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” en- 
teléef, who was excessively vain, 
begged the mistress of the house to 
introduce him to Mrs. Stowe; but she, 
as soon as she heard his name, ad- 
dressed him as follows: ‘‘ How dare you 
present yourself before the author 
of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin?’ Decamp 
this moment!” and lo, she gives him 
a box on the ear! Tenteléef took 
oll and disappeared, hanging his 
head.’ 

‘* «That is perhaps exaggerated,’ said 
Bambaéf. ‘She said ‘‘Decamp,”; there 
is no duubt about that, but she did 
not give him a box on the ear.’ 

***She gave him a box on the ear. 
Yes, she gave him a box on the ear,” 
Madame Soukhantchikof repeated con- 
vulsively. ‘I am not in the habit of 
telling stories. Ah! so these people 
are friends of yours.’” 


The young hero withdraws dis- 
gusted, with a headache, from the 
noisy assembly, the centre of which 
is occupied by this group, with 
its string of injurious stories. Ina 
corner of the room a silent observer 
has been seated, with whom he after- 
wards makes acquaintance, and into 
whose mouth is put the remarks 
upon the Russian weakness of 
character which we have already 
quoted. This spectator of the drama, 
by name Potoughine, fills the strang- 
est place in the story. A clear- 
headed and philosophic looker-on 
at everything, he is himself the 
hopeless and unrecompensed slave 
of the Siren, seeing her behind the 
scenes in all the evil qualities of 
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her nature, yet following her every- 
where, and going on her errands— 
even such an errand as that of in- 
ducing her old lover to put himself 
once more under her spell—with 
abject subjection, yet perfect under- 
standing, both of her and himself. 
Potoughine is nobody’s dupe, not 
even hisown. He sees through the 
noisy company of revolutionaries, 
and the vulgar and stolid force of 
their leader; he sees through the 
woman who has enslaved him, and 
the pitiful position in which he 
stands: yet goes on all the same, 
glad of a hearer to whom he can 
discharge his reflections upon these 
strange scenes, yet incapable of 
withdrawing himself from them— 
a melancholy and impartial observer, 
with too much sentiment to be cyn- 
ical, and too much wisdom to be 
deluded. Potoughine is the chorus 
of the drama, entirely passive in 
his own person, scarcely even warn- 
ing the unfortunate whom he is 
made to lead into danger, though 
seeing every step of the peril—yet 
always sympathetic, never malign, 
looking on, if with a kind of fatal- 
istic certainty of the catastrophe to 
follow, yet with no pleasure in it. 
No doubt M. Tourgénief intends this 
more subtle and complex study of 
the man,to whom not even an ex- 
perienced and critical mind can give 
the power of self-emancipation, as 
another instance of the weakness of 
the Sclavonic race. 

But if he is bold in his treatment 
of the advanced philosophers and 
reformers of the German pleasure 
city, he is still more bold in his 
sketch of the other part of Russian 
society—the fashionables, the fine 
society collected round V'arbre Russe 
in the public gardens, “dressed in 
the most elegant bad taste,” bursting 
forth into grateful laughter at the 
poor jokes of a French buffoon, 
“recognising involuntarily the supe- 
riority of foreign genius, and their 
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own complete incapacity to invent 
anything amusing.” Here is a 
powerful and bitter sketch, — far 
more scathing in its satire than any 
of our feeble little skits, though we 
are so fond of making them, upon 
the English abroad. Litvinof, tired 
of a succession of visits from his. 
compatriots, has gone out into the 
woods, and is just about to return 
home refreshed, when the solitude 
is invaded by a great arrival, and 
three carriages full of ladies and 
gentlemen speedily disgorge upon 
the scene. 


‘‘Litvinof immediately recognised 
them to be Russians, although all 
spoke French, or rather because they 
spoke French. The ladies’ toilettes 
were of the most exquisite description. 
The men had black coats of the newest, 
fitting closely, which is not very usual 
at the present day, trousers, and 
lustrous hats. A black cravat, ve 
low, concealed the neck of each, an 
the manners of all had something mili- 
tary about them. They were all sol- 
diers, in fact. Litvinef had stumbled 
upon a picnic of young generals—per- 
sons of the best society and of t. 
importance. This importance disclosed 
itself in everything,—in their artificial 
simplicity, their smiles majestically 
affable, their looks at once affected and. 
distrait, their manner of squaring their: 
shoulders, of swaying at the waist, of 
lightly bending the knees; it revealed 
itself in the sound of their voices, 
which seemed always to thank the- 
subordinate beings with a mixture of 
condescension and disgust. All these 
warriors were perfectly washed and 
shaved, impregnated with it would be 
hard to say what odour, of the boudoir 
and the staff, mingled with the smoke. 
of the best cigars and the most au- 
thentic patchouli. They had all aris- 
tocratic hands, white, long, terminated. 
by nails like polished ivory; waxed 
moustaches, brilliant teeth, a fine skin, 
red on the cheeks, a little blue on the 
chin. Some were gay, others medita- 
tive, but all bore the same seal of the 
most exquisite comme ilfaut. Each of 
them appeared profoundly convinced 
of his own value, of the importance of 
his future réle in the state; though 
for the moment a slight tinge of that 
petulance and thoughtlessness to which 
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one naturally abandons one’s self in a 
foreign country, modified the excess of 
that conviction.” 


These fine gentlemen talked—at 
too great length for us to follow— 
with a mélange of languages which, 
indeed, we could beat out of any 
English fashionable novel. Here 
is a short specimen of their conver- 
sation :— 


“**T cannot understand,’ began the 
yey of the song, ‘what need Paul 

ad to justify himself, to explain his 
reasons. He squeezed a merchant and 
made him disgorge. What of that? 
he must have had his motives.’ 

‘** He was afraid of the criticism of 
the newspapers,’ grumbled some one. 

“The irascible general took fire. 
‘Oh, that is the last thing I should 
‘think of. The newspapers! the critics! 
If I had the management of them, I 
should permit the newspapers to pub- 
lish nothing but the prices of meat 
and bread, the advertisement of sales 
of furs and boots.’ 


***What are you talking about?’ 
said all at once the robust general, 
who evidently was the speilt child of 
‘the society. ‘Always on the news- 
(papers, on the scribblers? Let me tell 

ou a wonderful anecdote of what once 

ppened to myself. I was ‘told that 
@ pamphieteer had written a libel on 
me. I had him brought to me direct- 
ly under a good When the 
pigeon arrived: ‘ ou amuse your- 
self, friend scribbler, in writing libels,” 
I said; “‘ you are on fire with patriot- 
ism, I suppose?” ‘‘I am on fire,” he 
replied. ‘‘ And money,” Iasked, ‘‘ pam- 
a, do you like money?” “I 
ove it.” ere, gentlemen, I put 
under his nose the handle of my stick. 
‘‘And that—do you like that, my 
angel?” “No,” said he, ‘‘ don’t like 
it.” ‘‘Smell it well; I have clean 
hands.” ‘‘That is enough; I don’t 
like it.” ‘‘ Very well, my fine fellow, I 
adore it—only not on | back. Do 
you understand that allegory, m 


treasure?” ‘‘I understand,” he sai 
**Very well; henceforward pay atten- 
tion, be well-behaved—do you hear, my 
-dear? Now here isa rouble: go and 
pray for me night and day.” And the 
scribbler took himself off.’ 


‘‘The general laughed, and all the - 
rest echoed save Iréne, who did not 
even smile. 

**The obliging general shook Boris 
by the shoulder. ‘ You have invented 
all that, my dear fellow. You will 
never make me believe that you 
threatened some one with your cane. 

. But that is not the question. I 
have just said that we must turn back. 
Understand me. Iam not an enem 
of what is called progress; but all 
those universities, seminaries, popular 
schools; those students, priests’ sons, 
plebeians,—all those small fry, the 
bottom of the sack, the small pro- 
prietors, worse than the rabble’ (the 
general said all this in the most lan- 
guid tones),—‘ these are what frighten 
one.. . . Don’t forget that none 
of us ask for anything, or claim any of 
their so-called rights. Self-government, 
for example, does any one want it? 
Do you wish for it? or you, ladies, 
who not only govern yourselves, but 
make us do whatever you wish? . . . 
Dear friends, why should we copy the 
hare, which bm into danger in 
order to avoid it? The democracy is 
satisfied with you, for the moment 
it burns incense to you, it is ready to 
follow you; but it is a two-edged 
sword. The old system is better, and 
far more sure. n’t let the rabble 
reason; trust to the aristocracy, which 
alone is a power. I certify you that 
everything will succeed better. For 
progress, I have absolutely nothing 
to say against progress. Only, don’t 
give us advocates and juries, and let 
military discipline alone: be as free as 
eer like, on the other hand, to build 

ridges, and quays, and hospitals; and 
I see no reason why the streets should 
not be lighted with gas.’ 

“«* They set fire to the four corners 
of Petersburg—that is what they call 
progress,’ cried the irascible general. 

***T see you bear malice,’ said the 
big general, swaying his figure about. 
‘As for me, with Orphée aux Enfers 
progress has reached its height.’” 


There are the opposing parties 
in the national drama. It would 
not seem that the writer who dis- 
plays them has much more hope of 
them than his own Potoughine. 
When his hero flies from the power 
of the fatal woman who has thrown 

















a blight upon his life, the scenes he 
has gone through pass before him 
flying like a phantasmagoria of 
vanity and pain. “ Fumée!” he 
cried, smoke-vapour that appears 
for a little and then vanishes away ; 
“ his own life, the life of his country, 
all that is human, and especially 
all that is Russian,” seems to him 
no better thanamist. The fine peo- 
le on the one side; the “ generals,” 
all oiled and curled, the shabby 
and noisy talkers on the other. 
“Smoke and mist, smoke and 
mist,” he says to himself. Litvinof, 
however, has the benefit of a post- 
script, and recovers himself at home 
in the energy of the new countr 
life, and inten it up at last wit 
the good Tatiana, nell is left happy 
at the end, which is a better fate 
than happens to most of M. Tour- 
génief’s heroes. 

All these studies of the origin 
and of the unreality of the revolu- 
tionary principles which are surg- 
ing in Russia come to a melan- 
choly climax in ‘Virgin Soil.’ 
It is not the nation itself — not- 
withstanding that all these chap- 
ters of contemporary history are 
chronicles of her new start in life, 
and the effect of modern ideas and 
principles upon an old country, 
which, in her inexperience, is still 
virgin soil to all the theorists—so 
much as the young minds developed 
into uneasy action by the change of 
everything about them, and by the 
failure of all these changes, to pro- 
duce anything absolute and grand 
—which form the Terres Vierges, 
of which we are called on to mark 
the carly sowings, and the fatal pre- 
mature harvest. The other books 
are sad enough, but this is from be- 
ginning to'end a tragedy of that help- 
less and hopeless kind which deals 
not with great acts and overwhelm- 
ing fate, but with the petty failures 
of one uncertain and irresolute soul, 
foredoomed to disaster. The Rus- 
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sian Hamlet, as Nejdanof is repeated- 
ly called, is a very small version of 
that hero of modern times so dear 
to all of us. If it is indeed irreso- 
lution that is the chief feature 
in the royal Dane (which is by no 
means our own conception of his 
character), then the thin and slight 
young spirit of the modern Slav 
may be accepted as his local repre- 
sentative; but while irresolution 
is grand in Hamlet, and chimes in 
with all the highest mysteries of 
nature, in the poor little Peters- 
burgian hero, it is a feeble misery, 
a dreary self-scepticism and doubt 
on all points, which reduces the 
situation to its pettiest proportions, 
and makes of the central figure the 
lowest, not the highest, light in the 
picture. This is the great difference 
between the one unapproachable 
Hamlet and all the studies and 
sketches of a similar conception 
with which literature abounds, that 
the royal Dane, irresolute and 
feeble in action, as we are all 
taught to believe him, dominates 
the whole shrinking, wondering 
world around him, where the more 
energetic personages are as wasps 
buzzing about the noble sadness of 
his greater figure. But in our later 
attempts the position is reversed, 
and the men of action are (natur- 
ally) quite superior to the awkward 
sickly doubters whom they brush 
out of their way. Nejdanof irri- 
tates and wears out everybody with 
his feebleness, his disconcerted 
silence broken now and then by 
weak vehemence of speech, and 
his inability to be sure of any- 
thing, either what he ought to do, 
or if there is anything to be done. 
We are introduced to him at a poor 
lodging in St. Petersburg, where 
he straggles in, somewhat ill-tem- 
ered, and in harmony with no- 
body, upon two business-like con- 
spirators—a man and a woman— 
equally ignorant of what is the use 
2u 
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of the propaganda they suppose 
themselves to be carrying on, but 
quite sure that it is a very fine 
business, and that “They” know 
the mysterious chiefs who send them 
about from place to place. “A 
letter has come from Vassili Nik- 
olaivitch at Moscow,” these two 
ee say; “she and I must go.” 

o explanation is ever given as to 
who this Vassili Nikolaivitch may 
be, except the following description, 
given at a later period in answer to 
an inquirer :— 

““*Tell me, have you ever seen 
Vassili Nikolaivitch?’ 

““*T have seen him twice for a 
moment.’ 

***Ts he a remarkable man?’ 

***What shall I say? He is the 
chief now, and directs everything. In 
our cause we cannot do without dis- 
cipline. We mustobey.’ (And that is 
all nonsense too, thought Nejdanof.) 

*** What is he like in person?’ 

***A ghort, stout, dark man. A 
bony Kalmuck-face—a coarse face; 
but his eyes are very bright.’ 

*** And how does he speak?’ 

***He does not speak so much as 
command.’ 

‘** How did he become chief?’ 


‘« «Because he is a man of character; 


recoils before nothing. If necessary, 
he will kill a man: and so people are 
afraid of him.’” 


Thus M. Tourgénief insists once 
more upon his favourite theory— 
that with the Slav, who is without 
any will of his own, the man of de- 
cision, the man of will, is supreme. 
No further light is thrown upon 
the irresponsible chief, but the two 
conspirators with whom the book 
opens, Ostrodimof and the woman 

ashtrina, circulate vaguely through 
it, appearing and disappearing, al- 
ways on some mysterious mission, 
inquiring whether this or that dis- 
trict is “ready,” adjuring inquirers 
mysteriously to “ wait” till “They” 
send instructions, and pursuing this 
routine with dull and faithful pertin- 
acity, and a sense that what they are 
doing is something noble, though 
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nobody seems to know how. Mash- 
rina, for instance, on one occasion, 
is sent to Geneva to present an un- 
known person with the half of a 
card, upon which something is 
written, and a sum of money—and 
does this solemnly without a doubt 
or a question. Nejdanof, however, 
is not so entirely under the myste- 
rious “direction;” and the whole 
action of the book turns upon his 
acceptance of the post of tutor to 
the son of a rising officiali—a trim, 
and clean, and perfumed gentleman 
(M. Tourgénief dwells very much 
upon these characteristics of the 
class of “generals,” as he calls 
them elsewhere)—in whose house 
he meets a strange, wild, visionary 
girl, named Marianna, to whom he 
is drawn by some mysterious affin- 
ity, and who is on the tiptoe of 
eagerness to hear the new doc- 
trines, and affiliate herself to the 
society. What either of these 
visionary young people want, it 
seems, however, very difficult to 
understand. Their longings never 
take any positive form, like the agi- 
tations among ourselves. The peas- 
ants are to be roused; they are to 
be awakened to the duty of insur- 
rection ; they are to be stimulated 
to strike a blow for their rights: 
but further than this no one goes; 
nor does any one apparently under- 
stand the rights for which they are 
to strike this blow. The company 
which Nejdanof finds in the country- 
house of his employer is of a very 
different kind. The master of the 
house himself, Sipidgin, is politely 
and judiciously in accord with the 
new theories of emancipation and 
liberality; but this is on the sur- 
face, and a bitter opposition to all 
“progress” and new ideas is in 
the mind of the official and landed 
classes as represented in his house. 
Among them, however, there ap- 
pears suddenly one who is not of 
them—a neighbouring proprietor, 
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the brother of the lady of the house, 
who makes himself known to Nej- 
danof, and proves himself a revolu- 
tionary of the more romantic type, 
full of idealism and feverish energy. 
“With his eyes sparkling, as he 
gnawed his moustache, he began to 
speak, in a hollow and agitated voice, 
of the iniquities which were being 
perpetrated, of the necessity for 
immediate action, saying that every- 
thing was ready, and that only 
cowards would hesitate; that a 
certain amount of force would be 
necessary, as is the stroke of a 
lancet on an abscess, however ma- 
ture that abscess may be.” But 
even Markélof, this passionate rev- 
olutionary, thinks it will be as well 
not to interfere with the peasants 
on his brother-in-law’s estate, who, 
he cannot deny, are rude and ig- 
norant: there is, however, he says, 
a manufactory on the estate on 
which all efforts should be con- 
centrated. “Give a dig there with 
your spade; it will be all on the 
move at once.” On the other 
hand, the engineer at the head of 
another manufactory, who is him- 
self one of “ours,” and in all the 
confused secrets of the party, makes 
a condition, when sending out his 
friend to his vague revolutionary 
work, that nothing is to be attempt- 
ed among his men. “I see you 
have some pamphlets,” he says. 
“Give them away where you will, 
but not in the factory!” This 
double limitation of the propaganda 
is very significant. 

The narrative varies between the 
fine house and table of the Sipi- 
4gins, where all is elegant and 
wealthy, and where the talk is 
of an enlightened patrician kind— 
the lady of the house frowning 
upon a fine gentleman, who de- 
elares himself to believe in noth- 
ing but “the knout and Roederer,” 
as of trés mauvais gout—and the 
excited talkers, and controversies 
carried on in the poor old manor- 


house of Markélof, among the little 
revolutionary party, consisting of 
the passionate, disappointed poor 
noble, the visionary and discontent- 
ed student, and various village poli- 
ticians of a coarser kind. ‘The only 
sensible and solid person among them 
is a certain inquirer called Solémin, 
who has lived in England, and 
knows how to restrain himself and 
keep out of contact with the law. 
Whether M. Tourgénief means to 
approve of this cautious person it is 
difficult to say; but he is the forta- 
nate hero of the little drama, and 
gets the good things, while Nejdan- 
of has all the risks and sufferings. 
Here is an example of the mental 
struggle, the heat of the fanatics, 
the coolness of the people. After 
an evening of excitement, the hero 
wakes to find his friend gone out 
to some trifling piece of agricultural 
work. 


‘* Nejdaénof felt strangely fatigued in 
his mind. The day before, so much 
had been said as to the impossibility 
of further delay, the necessity for im- 
mediate action. But what action, and 
how could it be immediate? It was 
no use asking Mashiirina; she knew 
no hesitation: she had no doubt as to 
what she was to do—viz., to go to 
K——. Further than that she did 
not look. Nejdanof did not know 
what to say to her; and, havin 
drunk his tea, put on his hat, an 
walked towards the birch-wood. On 
the road he met some peasants, Mar- 
kelof’s former serfs, who had been 
carrying manure to the fields. He 
talked with them, but did not get 
much out of them. They, too, seemed 
tired, but with an ordinary physical 
fatigue, not in the least like the 
feeling from which he was suffering. 
Their former master, they said, was 
a straightforward gentleman, only a 
bit queer. They prophesied that he 
would ruin himself, for he did not 
know how to set about matters—not 
like his fathers. ‘Then he is so 
learned at times; do what you will, 
you can’t understand him. But 
enough for all that!’ Nejdanof pro- 
ceeded, and came on Markelof him- 
self. He was walking along sur- 
rounded by a crowd of labourers, 
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Nejdénof saw from afar how he ex- 
plained cnatiing to them, talked 
about it, then made a hopeless gesture, 
as much as to say, ‘I giveitup.’ By 
his side walked his manager, a short- 
sighted young fellow. He incessantly 
repeated sAs ae please, sir,’ to the 
great disgust of his master. - Nejdainof 
walked up to Markelof, and saw ex- 
pressed on his face the same mental 
weariness which he felt himself. They 
said good-morning, and Markelof im- 
mediately began speaking, though 
briefly, of the questions they had 
discussed the day before, of the ap- 
proach of a revolution—but the ex- 
ression of fatigue did not quit his 
ace. He was very dusty and hot; 
his clothes were covered with chips of 
wood and green moss; his voice was 
hoarse. The people round him were 
silent, a little from fright, a little 
because they were laughing at him. 
. . . As he walked homewards with 
Nejdanof, he literally staggered with 
fatigue. ‘What is the matter?’ asked 
Nejdanof. ° 

***T am dead beat,’ said Markelof, 
ome. ‘Say what you will to those 
people, they understand nothing, and 
will not do what they are told. They 
don’t even understand Russian. They 
know what the word ‘‘part” means, 
but to ‘‘ take ” they don’t under- 
stand. But, devil take it! it’s good 
Russian; isn’t it? They think I want 
to give them a part of the land.’ 

**Markelof had been trying to ex- 
plain to the peasants the principle of 
co-operation, and to introduce it, and 
they were resisting.” 


A little later, however, the vision- 
ary recovers himself. 


‘‘Markelof accompanied them to 
the door, and said that he would soon 
send for Nejddénof again, and that (he 
brightened up, and seemed to take 
courage afresh) then they would settle 
matters finally. Solémin would come: 
he himself was only waiting instruc- 
tions from Vassili Nikolaivitch, and 
then for immediate action, as ‘the 
people’ (that same people who did not 
understand the word ‘to take part’) 
would wait no longer.” 


When Nejdanof, in his turn, tries 
to “gain the confidence” of the 
peasants, he meets with no more 
success, and is disgusted with the 
¢‘ esthetics” of his own education, 
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which prevent him from under- 
standing them. His languid yet 
uneasy consciousness that he is 
doing nothing for the propaganda 
of his political faith, but only pain- 
fully extending his acquaintance 
with specimens of human nature, 
is very carefully and powerfully de- 
scribed. Even when he tried to write 
tracts for them he found “his abom- 
inable zsthetic nature” equally in 
his way. “Everything that he set 
down on paper gave him the im- 
pression of being false — strained 
and unnatural in tone and lan- 
guage; and twice, oh, horror! he 
unwittingly found himself writing 
verse on his own personal scepti- 
cal feelings.” The only thing he 
could do was to communicate his 
creed, such as it was, to Marianna, 
a creature full of the practical energy 
so wanting in himself, and in every 
way disposed to rebellion; and no- 
thing could be more curious than 
the picture thus presented to us of 
this wild ferment and agitation 
going on under the smooth surface 
of life, and embracing the most un- 
likely persons. It explains in some 
degree the constant occurrence of 
the names of women and young 
girls among the arrested and con- 
demned Nihilists. Marianna is the 
very stuff of which the Vera Sas- 
sulitches must be made. 

While things were going on 
thus, the house of the Sipidgins 
was naturally getting too hot 
to hold the revolutionary tutor, 
whose pupil seems to have had 
the smallest possible share of his 
attention ; and at last it is deter- 
mined between Marianna and him- 
self that they shall go away to- 
gether. They love each other, yet 
with a curious sympathetic comrade- 
ship, rather than love; and it is 
Marianna’s eagerness about what 
is going to be done, about the im- 
portant mission confided to Nej- 
danof (charged to put himself in- 
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to communication with Markélof, 
Solémin, and a certain “wealthy 
dissenting merchant,” but with 
nothing more dangerous as far as 
we can see), and about the cause 
generally, which seems to be her 
chief inducement. That there is 
any sort of treachery and ingrati- 
tude in the proceeding, or that the 
Sipidgins, who have been very kind 
practically to both parties, have 
the least reason to be respected 
or cared for, never seems to have 
struck M. Tourgénief himself, let 
alone the young revolutionaries 
who treat these elegant people 
with the most absolute dislike 
and disdain from first to last, we 
cannot quite say why. But our 
author has no pity for the caste 
of “ the generals.” Good Russian as 
he is, it is evident that he adopts 
Talleyrand’s (was it Talleyrand’s?) 
sharp saying, “ Grattez le Russe et 
vous trouverez le Tartare,” in its 
fullest sense,—so far as the official 
race is concerned. However, noth- 
ing could be more remarkable than 
the austere political elopement of 
this Nihilist young man and young 
woman. They are taken in and 
hidden in a couple of unused rooms 
by the engineer Solémin; and as 
soon as they have arrived, Mari- 
anna, who has by this time gained 
some insight into her companion’s 
character, announces to Nejdanof 
her readiness to marry him at a mo- 


ment’s notice, “when you tell me 


as an honest man... that you 
love me with that love—well, that 
love which gives one a right over 
the life of another person.” “ Nej- 
danof grew red and turned away his 
head.” He loved her as well as he 
knew how—but he could not as- 
sert any such resolute sentiment 
as this. And accordingly, the two 
live side by side in the relations of 
brother and sister ; Marianna, seeing 
through the visionary and feeble 
character of her companion more 
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and more clearly every day, yet 
faithful to her condition, and with 
unfailing affection for him, though 
the love does not seem to be any 
stronger on her part than his. In 
the meantime, they put themselves 
into peasant costume at once, for 
the purposes of disguise, and to 
“simplify” themselves, as the pro- 
cess is amusingly described by a 
peasant-woman in their confidence. 
Nejdanof is absurd in his “long 
yellow caftan,” whereas Marianna 
is beautiful in her peasant dress; 
and while the poor Hamlet feels 
the mockery of the masquerade, 
she adapts herself to her new life 
steadily, though longing “ to begin.” 
What she wants to begin Marianna 
knows as little as the rest. The 
engineer, who is a sane and reason- 
able person, the man who forbade 
Nejdanof to distribute revolution- 
ary tracts among his work-people, 
gives her a hint as to his view of 
the matter in the following scene :-— 


, ‘**So, Marianna, you have begun at 
ast.’ 

***Begun, Vassili Fedolitch? Do 
you call this a beginning? I feel 4 
ill at ease now. exei wasright. We 
seem to be playing a sort of comedy.’ 

**Solémin sat down in. ‘But, 
Marianna, how did you imagine you 


were going to n? By buildin 
barricades with a on the top, an 
hurrah for the republic? That is not 
a woman’s business. No: to-day you 
may teach some Lukeria or other some- 
thing useful—and it will be no easy 
task, for Lukeria has a slow compre- 
hension, and is afraid of you; besides 
which, she imagines she has absolutel 
no use for what you want to teac 
her: and after a few weeks you will 
torment yourself over another Lukeria, 
and meanwhile you will wash a child, 
or teach him his alphabet, or give a 
sick man medicine. There is your 
beginning for you.’ 

***But Sisters of Mercy do that, 
Vassili Fedolitch. If that is all, what 
is the good of all this?’ Marianna 
pointed to herself and all round her 
with a vague movement of her hand. 
‘I dreamt of something more.’ 

‘* «You wanted to sacrifice yourself?’ 
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” Marianna’s eyessparkled. ‘ Yes— 


yes ! 

*** And Nejdanof ?’ 

** Marianna a her shoulders. 
‘What of Nejdinof? We will go to- 
gether, or I will go alone.’ 

“‘Solémin looked steadily at Mari- 
anna. ‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘ex- 
cuse the narrowness of my expression, 
—but according to me, to comb the 
hair of a filthy child is a sacrifice—a 
great sacrifice—of which not many are 
capable.’ 

*** But I do not shrink from that, 
Vassili Fedolitch.’ 

***T know you do not. Yes, you 
are capable of it: and meantime you 
can do that; later on you may have 
something else to do.’” 


We are again a little surprised 
morally that M. Tourgénief permits 
this entirely st and judi- 
cious person, who will not have his 
workmen tampered with, and sug- 
gests to the young female revolu- 
tionary so mild a career, to encour- 
age the wild and fatal romance of 
the others, and be one of “ ours,” 
specially associated with them. The 
author does not seem to see any 
anomaly in it. 

In the meantime, poor Nejdanof, 
like a lamb led to the slaughter, 
has gone out “to begin.” And 
half mad with the fervid passion 
of the doctrines he does not believe 
in, makes a despairing rush at the 
“work” which he supposes it is 
his duty to do. Seeing a group 
of peasants on the road, he hurries 
up and begins to harangue them. 
“The words, ‘Freedom! forward— 
advance boldly!’ could be heard 
amid a torrent of unintelligible lan- 
guage.” The peasants stared in con- 
sternation, but listened. ‘“ Whether 
they understood anything is more 
doubtful, because, when he marched 
away after a final cry of ‘ Freedom,’ ” 
one of the sharpest of them shook 
his head doubtfully and said, “ How 
severe he is!” A second remarked, 
“Some official, eh?” Whereupon 
the sharp man replied, “ We know 


‘battery or a row of bayonets. 
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what! He won’t give himself a sore 
throat for nothing. Our money will 
have to weep for this.” Nejdanof, 
however, maddened by his own elo- 
quence, thinks that “perhaps after 
all this is the way,” though he cannot. 
help adding, “Heavens, what non- 
sense !”” and in front of the tavern 
in the village street begins again. 


‘* Pival tried to hold back Nejdanof; 
but he had already thrown himself 
headlong out of the cart, and with 
a shriek of ‘Brothers!’ had rushed 
into the crowd. It opened for him, 
and Nejdanof again began his speech. 
. . . But here the result was other 
than with the peasants in the gran- 

A gigantic young fellow with. 
a beardless but ferocious face, in a 
short greasy sheepskin, high boots, and 
lambswool cap, went up to Nejdanof, 
and slapping him on the shoulder, 
cried in a piercing voice, ‘ Capital, my 
fine fellow! But wait a bit; you 
know a dry spoon scrapes one’s throat. 
Come along, it is much better for talk- 
ing in here;’ and he dragged Nejdénof 
into the tavern: the rest of the crowd 
poured after them. ‘ Mikheitch,’ he 
cried, ‘look sharp! the ten-kopek 
stuff; my favourite! I am treating 
afriend. Who he is, of what folk, or 
people, devil knows! but he lays it 
on to the masters capitally. Drink!’ 
he roared, turning to Nejdénof, and 
handing him a heavy glassful of liquor, 
all dripping asif with sweat: ‘ Drink, 
if you are really for helping us poor 
peasants.’ Nejdinof caught up the- 
glass (he seemed half mad) and call- 
ing o you, my boys!’ drank it at 
a draught. Ugh! He had drunk it 
with the same wild impulse with 
which he would have rushed on a 
But 
what poison was this? Somethin 
seemed to shoot down his back an 
legs—to burn his throat, his chest, his 
stomach—to bring tears to his eyes. 
A shudder of aversion passed all over: 
him, and he could hardly control him- 
self. He cried out with al] his might 
to keep the nausea from rising. The 
dark room of the tavern seemed sud- 
denly to grow hot and close: what 
a crowd there was in it! Nejdanof 
talked and talked, shouted angrily, 
fiercely,—had to shake many broad 
palms, hard as horn, and kiss man 
unsavoury beards. And again, 0. 
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heavens! some one shouted, Drink! 
—and again Nejdénof drank that 
horrible poison.” 

The end is that the poor preacher 
of revolution—the pot of porcelain 
crushed between these pots of iron— 
is carried home drunk, humiliated, 
the laughing-stock of the crowd 
whom he had intended to lead to 
some impossible victory. He comes 
to himself to see plainly what he 
suspected all along, that all was 
folly and vanity—and to read 
in Marianna’s looks that though 
ready to marry him, she no longer 


even supposed herself to love him. 


She had never cared for his poems, 
nor the tender sentimental side of 
his nature, and he had proved him- 
self incapable to cope with the 
other side of life. iving alto- 
gether, in short, had become impos- 
sible. The little Russian Hamlet 
shoots himself under the apple-tree 
which he had gazed at out of his 
window for all these confused and 
Ma- 


painful days, and all is over. 
rianna marries Solémin; the other 
visionary, Markelof, makes a simi- 
lar attempt to raise his own peas- 
ants, and is taken into “reg by 


them, and goes to Siberia. Thus 
all who have acted from enthu- 
siasm, from high ideal motives, 
come to a painful end, while the 
indifferent crowd looks on stupidly, 
not even sympathising, though glad 
to think that perhaps at the end 
“the masters” may be done away 
with and the land become their 
own. The deceived visionaries all 
vanish; but at the very last we 
have a glimpse of the permanent 
revolutionary—or tool of revolution, 
to speak more correctly—the hard- 
working practical Mashirina, dis- 
guised under a false name, who, plod- 
ding away as usual at the common- 
place incendiarism, crosses the scene 
to make some last inquiries after 
Nejdanof. She is the only soul that 
has really cared for and been faith- 
ful to him. 
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***Are you still acting under the 
orders of Vassali Nikolaivitch?’ she 
is asked; ‘or is it, then, some one else, 
—Sid6r Sid6érovitch, perhaps?’ 

‘* Mashtirina made no reply. 

** “Or is the direction anonymous?’ 

‘*Mashiirina was crossing the thres- 
hold. ‘It may be anonymous,’ she 
said.” 

Thus ends this curious and pain- 

ful study. It does not throw much 
light, the reader will perceive, on 
the Nihilism which haunts the foot- 
steps of the Tzar. But it sets before 
us with extraordinary force the fer- 
mentation of dissatisfied minds, the 
vague mysterious trouble and dis- 
satisfaction which is boiling up 
throughout all Russia. There is 
little doubt that the bitter and 
miserable Markelof, or still more, 
the practical, obedient, stolid Mas- 
hurina would have been capable of 
any fanatical enterprise; and Mari- 
anna, inexperienced, ignorant, and 
innocent, and believing in the new 
uncomprehended doctrine of free- 
dom as in a gospel, might very 
easily have been trained to shoot 
a and scheme explosions. 
n every aspect of the question, 
while it is shrouded in so much 
darkness, the taper of M. Tourge- 
nief is perhaps the best light we 
can get, by which to examine a 
subject which is life and death to a 
great empire. 

The reader who is acquainted 
with these brilliant novels, will re- 
cognise how many there are to which 
we have not been able to call atten- 
tion. As works of pure literature, 
the qualities of most of them are 
high. We have been led by the 
interest of the crisis to dwell upon 
one special feature of M. ict, 
nief’s works, which does not by 
any means exhaust their claim upon 
the critic. But to our own think- 
ing his genius has never display- 
ed itself so powerfully as in his 
‘Fathers and Sons,’ to which we 
have endeavoured to do something 
like justice. 
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BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—PART VI. 


XVIIL.——-THE LAND-FEVER—-RALF COSGROVE RETURNS TO THE COLONY. 


Tue next three years of John 
West’s life passed with a rapidity 
unequalled in his former experience. 
Trusted and esteemed by his friend 
Fitzgerald, he set his mind to work 
on the one great object of making 
himself useful -to his employer, and 
of fitting himself to play his part in 
life; and so thoroughly did he suc- 
ceed, that he soon learnt to manage 
the station as well as the young 
squatter himself. He soon became 
a good judge of stock, and an excel- 
lent bush-rider, if not a first-class 
rough-rider — for there were few 
horses he dared not back with a fair 
chance of remaining in the saddle. 

Emigration had in these years 
immensely increased the population 
of the colony; and the eager desire 
to become landowners on the part 
of all who had saved enough to 
take advantage of the very liberal 
terms which the land laws of the 
country offered, had caused most 
of the squatters to exercise their 
pre-emptive privileges largely, and 
Fitzgerald found himself obliged to 
sink all his available capital in the 

urchase of those lands which were 
his pride and boast, and of which 
hitherto he had only been a lease- 
holder. The same reason, and the 
high price which wool had main- 
tained so long, caused the eyes of the 
Queensland squatters, and of those of 
the still more crowded-out southern 
colonies, to turn to the great unex- 
plored and unoccupied lands of the 
far west and north, and exploring 
parties were being constantly or- 
ganised and sent out. 

Among the explorers none had 
done better than our old friend Stone. 
His push and reckless cheery nature, 
joined to an unusual development 


of the organ of locality, fitted him 
especially for the work of a pioneer. 
It was fortunate for him also that his 
exploring fell in the comparatively 
early days of the land-fever. Under 
the Crown Land Regulations which 
then existed, it was possible for any 
one riding over land which had 
never before been occupied, to ob- 
‘tain a lease of it from the Govern- 
ment on giving a rough description 
of the boundaries, and paying a 
trifling rent. This lease was suffi- 
cient to secure the tract of land, no 
matter the extent, against the in- 
trusion and claims of all others; 
and explorers having taken up much 
country in this manner, found the 
sale of some of it to stock-owners 
in search of “ pastures new” a most 
profitable business. 

Stone had been down staying} at 
Betyammo once during the last 
three years, and during his visit, 
which lasted several months, had 
managed to secure the affection of 
pretty lively Bessie, among other 
pieces of good fortune. He had 
again gone out on an expedition 
towards a river, on whose banks he 
was under the belief that magnifi- 
cent country was to be met with, 
and he intended securing some of 
it for himself and his future father- 
in-law, if possible. 

John would sometimes ride over 
with Fitzgerald to Betyammo for a 
day’s amusement, or to spend Christ- 
mas; but the other was so much 
engaged with difficulties about land 
and his business generally, that his 
recreation time was limited. Occa- 
sionally John would chaff his friend 
quietly about his feelings towards 
Phebe ; but it was plain that, much 
as he liked her and the rest of 
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the Betyammo party, he had never 
thought seriously of her as a wife. 
He had clearly never looked down 
into the depths of that transparent 
and pure nature, nor had he the 
slightest idea that Phoebe regarded 
him in any other light than that of 
an old friend—almost, indeed, a bro- 
ther,—for, despite his many advan- 
tages of person and station, Willie 
Fitzgerald was not a vain man. 
Meantime the Cambaranga station 
had received a temporary addition 
to its staff. 

This was‘ Ralf Cosgrove, the 
scapegrace son of John’s unprinci- 
pled guardian, who had at last been 
sent out by his father to the colony, 
but who spent more of his time in 
the congenial atmosphere of fast 
life in Sydney than in looking after 
business on the Cambaranga run. 
Although still little more than a lad, 
he had been initiated in England 
into the ways of “flash” society. 
He had felt it indeed an honour to 
be on familiar terms with some of 
those celebrated individuals whose 
evil fame rested upon an ability to 
maintain a balance, with one foot 
on either side the line which divides 
the square from the cross sections 
of humanity. He slapt with pride 
the shoulder of Jack Pelham (who 
was credited with having several 
times “got at” horses before the 
race they were entered for came off 
on the back, and taking a drin 
with him ; and he was on the best 
of terms with “Captain Poole,” 
the notorious billiard-player, whose 
success had estranged all his old 
companions. 

He gratified his father by pick- 
ing up a betting intimacy with 
Lord De-la-Turf and the Hon. Mr. 
Ring bone, the latter of whom speed- 
ily managed to ease him of £1000 
at one fell swoop, which his father, 
with many conflicting feelings of 
anger and pride, paid, and for some 
months afterwards walked about 








with the butt of the cheque in his 
pocket, as a proof of the pluck his 
boy had exhibited in gambling with 
a real nobleman. 

It was not long, however, before 
claims of a similar sort showered in 
on all sides—for Ralf, taking a one- 
sided view of the case, looked upon 
all gains as being exclusively his 
own, while his debts were as entire- 
ly his father’s. 

His father’s stable-boy still con- 
tinued, as he always had been, 
his most favoured companion. Mr. 
William Cane had long ago dis- 
carded that profession as bein 
unworthy of his genius, and had 
adopted the more congenial one of 
living on what he could pick.up in 
general, and from Ralf in particu- 
lar, who was cajoled and sneered 
at, bullied, and coaxed or flattered, 
as best suited the purposes of the 
leader under whose guidance his 
career in vice had been fostered and 
furthered. In outward appearance 
there was much dissimilarity be- 
tween the two. Ralf, about two 
or three years the younger, was of 
the middle size, slight in figure, 
with sharp features, and a long 
prominent chin; his forehead was 
low, and he wore his straight black 
hair Jong. Cane, on the other hand, 
was stout and broad, rather short, 
with a thick bullet neck, a remark- 
ably heavy, lowering expression of 
countenance, and a square, thick 
jaw. His manners had acquired a 
certain amount of polish from con- 
tact with his betters, but his vul- 
garity and brutality of speech and 
mind clung to him like a garment. 

As may be imagined, the elder 
Cosgrove found that this drain on 
his purse was by no means desirable. 
In vain, however, he stormed and 
swore,—the calls became only the 
more urgent. Debts privately ac- 
cumulated, to be found out when 
their magnitude no longer permitted 
concealment, and at last he decided 
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upon sending his son back to Aus- 
tralia, hoping that station life and 
new duties would induce him to 
adopt a more sober style of liv- 
ing. 

One of the ehief objects which 
Mr. Cosgrove had in view in ship- 
ping his son back to his native 
country was to break the various 
connections which the young man 
had formed. And he was so far 
successful. Even Mr. William Cane, 
who was at that time much im- 
mersed in business (having two or 
three good lays on hand), suffered 
his patron and dupe to depart un- 
heeded. 

Arrived in Sydney, young Cos- 
grove, at once plunged into the 
same sort of society as that from 
which he had emerged in the 
mother country; and he found the 
capital of New South Wales so 


‘ much to his taste, that it was not 


until his money was spent, and 
further advances from Messrs. Bond 
and Foreclose became necessary, 
that these gentlemen were able to 
persuade him of the propriety of 


CHAPTER XVIII.——-AN 


Some six or eight months after 
this on one hot afternoon, several 
horsemen, with a number of pack- 
horses, arrived at Cambaranga. 
They looked like gentlemen, and 
as Mr. M‘Duff and Graham were 
from home, the woman in charge of 
the cooking department went out 
to meet the new-comers, and ask 
them inside. By their dress and 
inexperienced ways they seemed 
late arrivals in the colony, and a 
good deal of fuss and bustle was 
the immediate result of their un- 
saddling and unpacking. 

People living in the Bush get 
quickly into the habit of forming 
avery correct idea of the breeding 
and social status of those apply- 


paying a visit to his father’s sta- 
tion. 

At Cambaranga, Ralf did not in- 
crease his popularity. He avoided 
Fitzgerald and John, and sought 
congenial society in the little town- 
ship of Yering, where he managed 
to while away a few days in the 
company of Mr. Dowlan, the sub- 
inspector of white police stationed 
there. 

Dowlan was an Irishman, rather 
well set up in figure, but with a 
coarse vulgar face, and a snobbish, 
sneaking nature. He fawned on 
any one who was possessed of 
money or influence, and felt no 
more shame in turning his back on 
those to-day whom he had helped 
to drain dry yesterday, than he did 
in filling himself with drink at the 
expense of any one fool enough to 
pay for it. Even Ralf soon got sick 
of his fulsome toadying and con- 
stantly repeated yarns, and at last, 
on the plea of ill-health, once more 
took his departnre for Sydney, 
where he entered upon alengthened 
career of dissipation. 


IMPUDENT INTRUDER, 


ing for hospitality, from outward 
appearance and manner; and the 
kitchen-woman soon settled in her 
own mind that one at least of the 
strangers did not come up to the 
mark. His habiliments, &c., were 
the same as the others’, though per- 
haps a trifle more ouwtré; still she 
was accustomed to such variety of 
style, that her attention was more 
attracted by his contemptuous, over- 
bearing manner. He had remained 
sitting on his horse, and on seeing 
her approach, struck an attitude 
meant to convey an idea of much 
dignified authority, and asked— 

“Hi say, mistress, his M‘Duff 
hin?” 

“No, sir,” replied the woman, 
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resenting a little the familiar ad- 
dress, “ Mr. M‘Duff is not at home. 
Who shal] I say has called ?” 

“ Never you mind, hold girl ; ere, 
take hoff my saddle” (alighting). 

“ Me take off your saddle!” said 
the woman, feeling her dignity 
much hurt. “No, sir; ladies 
doesn’t do sich things in this yer 
country.” 

* your pride! Tell the 
groom to come hand hunsaddle my 
’oss,” he continued, marching coolly 
past her into the house, whence he 
issued shortly afterwards, and in- 
vited the rest of the party to walk 
in and make themselves at home. 

The “ haughty stranger” was our 
former acquaintance, Mr. William 
Cane, who, having been engaged 
in professional business, which, 
while it filled his pockets consider- 
ably, at the same time imperatively 
demanded that he should, for some 
time at least, relieve the mother 
country of his valuable presence, 
had turned his attention towards 
the home of his friend and pupil. 

On board ship he had given out 
that he was the part-owner of a 
considerable station in the Bush,— 
and the scraps of information which 
he had picked up from Ralf, and 
his knowledge of horse-flesh ma- 
terially assisted in the lie. 

Some of the greenest youths, on 
their way out to the land of promise, 
admired and courted this 
man of the world, and paid for 








their admiration accordingly—for | 


Mr. Cane understood tricks of cards 
and dice, as well as other descrip- 
tions of gambling. He had heard 
nothing of Ralf since parting with 
him, but determined to go to Cam- 
baranga on the chance of finding 
him there, or, at any rate, of getting 
reliable information as to his where- 
abouts. 

A short stay in Brisbane im- 
pressed him with the dignity and 
importance of the larger squatters. 
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He found that Mr. Cosgrove was a 
considerable personage in the col- 
ony, and accordingly his own in- 
fluence over Ralf induced him to 
take quite an authoritative inter- 
est in the Cambaranga station. 
There was only a superintendent 
there, while he was the intimate 
friend and tutor of its heir. He 
had some intentions of managing 
the place himself. He might per- 
haps, for convenience sake, retain 
the old manager as overseer, but that 
would depend on circumstances. 
Such was the general purport and 
tone of his meditations and conver- 
sation to all who would listen. It 
afforded amusement to those who 
knew the true state of things; but 
the boundless arrogance of the man 
deceived himself as well as some 
admiring greenhorns. On the whole, 
he made a considerable sensation, 
and at last started up country, in 
company of a few young friends who 
were en route for their various desti- 
nations, and who were invited by 
him to “spell” a few days at Cam- 
baranga. Mixing worldly shrewd- 
ness with the most consummate ig- 
norance, blending the grossest vul- 
garity with a certain experience of 
manner, something of a coward, yet 
not without a kind of bull-dog pluck 
and ferocity, he was by turns ad- 
mired, laughed at, and feared; but 
on the whole, as a man of influence 
in the country, his fellow-travellers 
regarded him with deference. 

No one appearing to unsaddle his 
horse but an old black gin, who had 
not as yet mastered the art of un- 
doing a buckle, Mr. Cane was forced 
to do the degrading work of taking 
off his horse’s accoutrements himself, 
relieving his feelings by swearing 
voluby at the ancient black female, 
who kept begging ‘“toombacco” 
in the most pertinacious manner. 

Re-entering the house, and ring- 
ing the bell, he demanded that din- 
ner should be prepared; and as the 
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servant banged out of the door by 
no means pleased with the liberties 
taken by the stranger, he called 
after her— 

“ Hi say, you, what’s yer name? 
Mother Igh-an-mighty, ’oose ’ouse 
is that one hover there ?” 

“Tf'ee speaks civil, sir, I’ll answer 
’ee; but I ain’t agoin’ to put up 
with imperence from ’ee or any 
other pusson, I ain’t, and so I just 
tell ’ee,” replied the woman, indig- 
nant at being “called out of her 
proper name.’ 

“ Well, don’t go hand get yer 
back hup hover it. Hi’ll ’ave a 
look myself. Hi’m at ’ome ’ere, 
you know,”—and so saying, he 
marched over to the large house 
and entered M‘Duff’s room. 

“ Ah! ’ere we har’, what’s this? 
Hold boy’s papers, rubbish; my 
eye, what a lot of hold ’ats hand 
’elmets! I think a ’elmet just 
suits me” (trying one on and look- 
ing at himself in the glass). He 
then amused himself by tumbling 
the various simple toilet articles 
over, snapping the Colt’s revolver 
which lay on the table, and sud- 
denly observing a bath, decided upon 
indulging in that luxury, which the 
state of his cuticle rendered hight 
necessary. With his usual free-and- 
easy habits, he helped himself to 
two or three different towels, leav- 
ing them lying on the floor when 
done with, and also coolly ex- 
changed his own tarnished socks 
for a fresh pair, the soiled articles 
keeping the used towels company. 
He next proceeded on a ened for 
liquor, and in one of the toilet 
drawers came upon a key which 
opened a small closet in the room 
containing M‘Duff’s private store— 
for, as may be imagined, Mr. Cos- 
grove was not the man to supply 
any luxuries free of charge to those 


employed by him. While engaged 
in this manner, the kitchen-woman 
came over to see what he was about, 
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and she could hardly believe her 
eyes when she met the stranger 
carrying out some bottles from the 
sacred store—for M‘Duff was a per- 
fect autocrat on the place, and his 
room forbidden to all. 

“Doan’t ’ee take they bottles, 
sir,” she cried; “they be Mr. 
M‘Duff’s; he woan’t like ’ee touch- 
ing ’em.” 

“ Now mother Igh - an - a 


clear out ’o this, or ma you'll 
t the sack, and M*‘ oo too. 
im agoin’ to be master ’ere. 


Hi’m Mr. Cosgrove’s friend.” 

The astonished woman, not being 
able to do otherwise, therefore al- 
lowed the audacious stranger to 
pass, and he was soon the centre of 
a thoughtless and boisterous circle. 

Just before dark M‘Duff rode up. 
The travellers were gathered in a 
group outside, and his authoritative 
manner at once intimated who he 
was, and even Cane felt a little awe 
of him. Bronzed, weatherbeaten, 
and “bearded like the pard,” he 
dismounted from a very noble look- 
ing steed, which he commenced un- 
saddling, after bidding a cheerful 
good evening in his gruff voice to 
the strangers,—for he rather liked 
the prospect of hearing the news of 
what was going on down below. 
Advancing with as dignified an 
air as he could assume, Mr. Cane 
opened conversation with a remark 
about the horse. 

“Hi say, mister, that’s a right 
’un. ’As’e hever done hanything ?” 

Now M‘Duff knew quite well 
that the question referred to his 
horse’s performances on the turf; 
but taking on the appearance and 
measuring the experience of the 
group at a glance, he pretended 
innocence, and replied simply, “ Oh 
yes.” 

‘* Ah! wot ’ave ’e done?” 

“He has carried me for the last 
ten years,” answered the bushman, 
chuckling, as he bore his saddle 
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past into the harness-room, and 
then made for his own apartment. 
Amazed at its condition, he called 
the female attendant, who volubly 
described what had _ happened. 
Keeping his temper, although much 
enraged, M‘Duff was about return- 
ing to his guests, when he once more 
was accosted by his cool visitor. 

“ Hi say, mister, perhaps you don’t 
know ’oo hi ham ?” 

M‘Duff now had a shrewd guess, 
for in several letters the elder Cos- 
grove had warned him to keep a 
look-out for his son’s acquaintances. 
Nevertheless, he shook his head, 
not trusting himself to speak. 

“ Hi thought has much. Well, hi 
am a most peticklar and very hin- 
timate friend of your master’s, hand 
hi hexpex you to show me hevery 
hattention.” 

The grim Super’s choler was only 
kept down at this stage by the 
bitterness of the surprise with 
which he meditated overwhelming 
the self-sufficient snob. 

“Oh, indeed, sir; I beg your 
pardon. You have not given me 
the honour of your name.” 

“My name his Cane—Mister 
Cane.” 

“Very good, Mister Cane, we'll 
attend to you,” said the Boss, walk- 
ing over to the bachelor’s quarters, 
followed by the “ peticklar friend.” 

Graham shortly afterwards came 
in, and was surprised at the comedy 
which was being enacted before 
him. A_ coarse, vulgar-looking, 
youthful stranger was doing host, 
entertaining his audience with 
stories of his intimacy with celeb- 
rities of doubtful reputation, and 
patronising M‘Duff, who seemed 
determined to allow things to take 
their course. 

This strange farce was carried on 
until bedtime, when M‘Duff, whose 
fierce rage had nearly choked him, 
got up and proposed to retire. All 
rose to prepare, with the exception 
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of Cane, who, pouring out another 
glass of spirits, asked— 

“Where ham hi to be 

osed ?” 

“Come here,” said M‘Duff, gent- 
ly, and leading him to the door 
before the company, he pointed to 
the bright moon and the dusky 
bush. “ There,” he said—* there is 
your candle, and that is your bed.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
the surprised youth. 

“T mean this,” said M‘Duff in 
determined tones, “that you don’t 
sleep under this roof, and that you 
had better never show yourself here 
again, if you don’t want to be 
arrested on a charge of house- 
breaking.” 

A scene now ensued, Cane furi- 
ously indignant, cursing and swear- 
ing, protesting his influence, and 
at last offering to fight everybody. 
Every one, however, supported grim 
old M‘Duff, who adhered to his 
policy of the moon and bush. 

“Hi can’t sleep there,” expos- 
tulated at length the mortified and 
humbled boaster. 

“ Then you may go to the blacks’ 
camp, where you will find society 
to suit you,” growled out the ruffled 
“old man,” as he assisted Mr. Cane 
outside. 

Whether he passed the night 
there, or caught his horse and 
rode away, none of them learnt; 
but next morning no traces of him 
were to be found, and considerable 
amusement resulted from a com- 
parison of his speeches and the real 
state of the case. Cane found his 
way down to Sydney, where he was 
not long in discovering his friend 
among the associates they both de- 
lighted in, and soon the old influ- 
ence reasserted itself stronger than 
ever. 

Mr. Cosgrove, senior, still remain- 
ed at home. His crafty counsels, 
together with M‘Duff's vigorous 
management, and a favourable state 


dis- 
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of the wool market, contributed to 
keep his affairs in a prosperous 
state. He had got into a kind of 
society which he enjoyed—money- 
making sporting-men, among whom 
the possession of money and world- 
ly experience gave him a position. 
He had never married again. He 
did not care for domestic life, and his 
step-daughter Ruth saw but little of 
him. Nevertheless he was fond of 
her in a way, and always left some 
means at her disposal. Perhaps it 
was the memory of her gentle mother; 
perhaps the cold, unscrupulous man 
sometimes felt a sting of remorse 
when he remembered the bitter 
agony of that passing spirit leaving 
behind her the unprotected little 
one. Whatever it was, he never 
was unkind to his step-daughter, 
who would willingly have loved 
him in return had he given her the 
opportunity. She had grown ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and promised a 
further development of loveliness ; 
but her chief charm lay in her 
gentle composed manner. Early 
thought and suffering had much to 
do in bringing out the better part 
of her self-reliant nature, and the 
lady under whose tuition she was 
placed had skilfully trained that 
which she found so ready to bend 
to her will. She had few com- 
panions, and the greater part of her 
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time was occupied with work and 
reading. 

It was a great relief when her 
step-brother Ralf took his depar- 
ture for Australia. His irregulari- 
ties and coarse ways distressed her, 
and the scenes between him and 
his father often rendered the house 
unpleasant. Her thoughts often 
reverted to the happy hours she 
had passed with John, but she had 
never heard anything about him 
since he left, except through Mr. 
Cosgrove, who had mentioned his 
safe arrival at the station, and his 
having heard once or twice from 
him. After a time he replied to 
her inquiries rather gruffly, that 
John had behaved very ungrate- 
fully, and had taken his departure 
from the station. Since then his 
whereabouts had been hid from her, 
and she feared to ask her step- 
father further; but the memory of 
John’s gentle brotherly attention 
and manly kindness were among her 
most cherished recollections, She 
much wondered that he had never 
written to her. She would have 
done so herself, but she feared he 
would think her forward. Yet she 
was not without hopes of seeing 
him again; for often when he re- 
ceived reports of his son’s unsteadi- 
ness, Mr. Cosgrove would threaten 
a return to Australia. 


XIX.—-A CHAPTER ON EXPLORING. 


It has been mentioned that John’s 
old friend, and Bessie’s accepted 
lover, Charley Stone, was absent 
on a second exploring expedition. 
The experience and confidence 


which he had gained during his 
frontier life had determined him to 
make the next trip on a less ex- 
tensive scale than the immediately 
preceding one, for several reasons. 
One of these was, that he did not 
care to go out again under the 


leadership of the chief who had 
had command of the former party, 
and who was also preparing to 
start; the next and most potent 
being that he was exceedingly 
anxious if possible to reach the 
country, and secure the pick of it 
before the rival expedition, which 
was being fitted out with the ex- 
press purpose of doing the same, 
could arrive there. 

The previous party, of which 
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Stone had made one, started from 
the newly-formed township of 
Rockhampton, which was then con- 
sidered the ultima Thule of civi- 
lisation. There were six members 
in all, each providing a certain 
number of horses, and contributing 
his share towards the purchase of 
rations sufficient to last them dur- 
ing the period they expected to be 
away. ‘Two blackboys accompanied 
them—one being the boy which 
Stone had taken with him from 
Betyammo. All were well armed, 
and a leader was chosen whose 
orders the rest agreed to obey, 
under pain of expulsion from the 
expedition. It was further agreed 
upon, that every piece of good pas- 
ture country they came across, suit- 
able for a run, should be examined, 
and have trees marked upon it, its 
landmarks noted, and general de- 
scription written down, in order 
that leases might be applied for at 
the Crown Lands Department; and 
to prevent jealousy, and allow each 
a fair chance, these pieces of coun- 
try were to be balloted for on their 
return journey. 

Accordingly they started, the 
cavalcade consisting of nearly forty 
horses, of which number about 
twenty-four were packed with flour, 
tea, sugar, dried beef, coffee, plums, 
and currants, &c., &c.; medicines, 
ammunition, tents, blankets, clothes, 
and tomahawks, and other neces- 
saries. The leader, with his black- 
boy, rode some distance ahead, then 
followed two of the party, after 
whom were driven the spare and 
packed horses. The distance tra- 
velled each day, until they got 
quite clear of all civilisation, was 
about fifteen miles, after which 
they moved according to the discre- 
tion of the leader—sometimes re- 
maining camped in one spot for two 
or three days, while country in the 
neighbourhood was being examined 
and marked off; and at others, 
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making a march of ten, or twenty, 
or even twenty-five miles, Each 
one was told off for some special 


duty. For instance, the worst 
bushman had to undertake the 
charge of the camp, cook the pro- 
visions, and look after the horses, 
during the absence of the rest on 
flying excursions. It was especially 
necessary that this particular charge 
was in qualified hands, for the na- 
tives were both numerous and, in 
some instances, hostile, and made 
more than one attempt to burn the 
camp and stores by setting fire to 
the long grass. The country through 
which they passed, though here and 
there good, did not come up to ex- 
pectation; still they managed to 
make up in quantity for what was 
deficient in quality ; and the know- 
ledge that a great demand was about 
to spring up for pasture-lands, which 
they believed would cause almost 
any kind to sell, kept them in good 
spirits. It was, however, almost 
impossible that they could live in 
familiar intercourse with an almost 
despotic leader without having dis- 
agreements and causes of complaint. 
Continual daily little annoyances 
begot pettishness of temper, and 
there were some who took advan- 

e of a more intimate acquaintance 
with the chief to shirk the more 
disagreeable parts of the work and 
shift it on to others. This Stone 
especially disliked, and rebelled 
against; and being in all respects 
as good, if not a better pilot and 
bushman than the leader, he be- 
came the chief of the opposition in 
the little wandering community, in 
which heartburnings and jealousies 
were as bitterly felt about trifles as 
they were in greater circles about 
matters of more importance. It 
thus happened that whatever Stone 
advised or proposed, the leader and 
his backers objected to; and al- 
though in point of numbers the 
party was equally divided, yet the 
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opposite faction, having authority 
on their side, always carried the 
day. 
When the explorers had been out 
about four months, and were think- 
ing of returning, in following up a 
river, the country on whose banks 
was by no means first-class, they 
came upon the junction of a large 
tributary with it, and from the de- 
scription of dead timber which its 
waters during previous floods had 
carried down with them, Stone was 
of opinion that, by tracing it up for 
some distance, they might expect 
to discover better country than 
they had yet seen. All hands 
shared in this view ; and an attempt 
to carry it out was decided on, and 
some progress made. 

In a day or two’s time the scrub 
which lined the banks of the river 
became so thick and dense, that 
half the party were employed in 
cutting a track through it for the 
pack-horses, who often tore off their 
now greatly diminished loads against 
the trees. Before long it was evi- 
dent that the leader was against 
further advance, and the arguments 
which he used had certainly much 
to recommend them. 

“The rations were running short, 
and for some time back the whole 
party had been on half allowance 
only. They were a long way out, 
in a country swarming with natives, 
owing to which game was both 
scarce and shy. The season was a 
most unusually dry one; the grass 
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was withered or burnt by the bush- 
fires which raged around them ; and, 
most serious of all, the water in the 
river which they were following 
up was very scanty, and might fail 
them altogether.” 

In vain Stone pleaded an advance 
of three or four more days. The 
leader was inexorable. Whether con- 
vinced that the safety of his expe- 
dition depended on a speedy return ; 
or whether, as Stone privately con- 
jectured, he was desirous of return- 
ing and securing to himself and his 
own friends at a more favourable 
season the fair land of promise, of 
the existence of which he was prob- 
ably convinced, it was hard to 
say. He had his way, however, and 
the little band turned their horses’ 
heads homeward. The night be- 
fore they struck occupied country, 
they drew lots for the already dis- 
covered and marked pieces of coun- 
try, and Stone found himself re- 
markably well off. 

It now became necessary to pro- 
ceed at once to Brisbane, and send 
in the descriptions to the Crown 
Lands Office, together with an ap- 
plication for leases; and these ar- 
rangements having been successfully 
concluded, most of the adventurers 
found ready purchasers for them. 
Among the rest, our friend Stone 
parted with his share of the spoil, 
and made his way up to Bety- 
ammo with a considerable credit to 
the joint account of Mr. Gray and 
himself. 


XX.—CHARLEY STONE’S EXPEDITION. 


Our exploring friend stayed with 
the Grays at Betyammo during the 
remainder of the season, and the 
end of the following wet weather 
found him once more at Rockhamp- 
ton, arranging matters with the 
two companions of his former jour- 
ney, whose confidence he had se- 


cured. Rockhampton at that time 
was, although very small, by no 
means a dull place of abode. Situ- 
ated on the banks of the “ Fitzroy 
River,” and within easy reach of 
Brisbane and Sydney by steamer, 
it formed the depot of supplies for 
the country which was being taken 
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up and stocked all around. It had 
also been the port for a “ diggings” 
in the neighbourhood, to which 
false report had lured thousands 
some time before, and which, turn- 
ing out a failure, had caused much 
distress and misery among those 
who flocked there, depending on 
what they could extract from the 
earth. Just now it was swarming 
with young men belonging to the 
new stations which had been formed 
in the neighbourhood, and who had 
come down to port to see about 
supplies or engage teams or men. 
Others there were who, having been 
out exploring, and having discover- 
ed country, were waiting in town 
until the Crown Lands Commis- 
sioner, who resided there, should 
have leisure to accompany them 
back to these wilds, and report 
upon them for Government infor- 
mation. Many young men had 
driven mobs of horses overland for 
sale; others had travelled up with 
large herds of cattle, or flocks of 
sheep, to stock country previously 
secured, and had, for convenience’ 
sake partly, and partly from igno- 
rance of a more direct route, taken 
Rockhampton on their way. Crowds 
of shepherds, stockmen, drovers, 
bullock-drivers, shearers, bushmen, 
&c., &c., were spending their hard- 
won cheques ; and swarms of loafers 
hung about sponging on their more 
manly brethren. Besides these, 
the little town had its own com- 
plement of Government officials, 
bankers, merchants, store-keepers, 
publicans, &c., who were all more 
or less known among the pioneers. 
Money was exceedingly plentiful, 
and business both brisk and sound. 

The young men, who for various 
reasons were doomed to a certain 
period of enforced idleness, con- 
tributed much to the evil, notoriety 
which the youthful city had ac- 
quired for rowdyness. Being mostly 
high-spirited, reckless men, drawn 
VOL. CXXVIL—NO. DCCLXXV. 
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together by a special fitness for un- 
dergoing hardship, and surmount- 
ing the dangers and difficulties of 
an outside life, it was to be expected 
that they should possess an un- 
usual amount of vitality, and con- 
sequently the aspect of the town 
was an exceedingly lively one. 
Drinking, fighting, practical joking, 
blowing (that is, talking loudly and 
boastingly on any and every sub- 
ject), horse-racing, and gambling at 
all hours of the day or night with- 
out let or hindrance, intermixed 
with business matters, formed the 
occupation of the inhabitants; and 
Stone was not sorry when, his ar- 
rangements having been concluded, 
he slipped away quietly, having 
managed, as he thought, to keep 
his destination a secret. 

Their journey was of an unevent- 
ful character until reaching the spot 
where they had turned back on the 
previous expedition, the only break 
to the general monotony being an 
accident which happened to one of 
the little party, and which they 
had reason to be thankful turned 
out a slight one. The horse ridden 
by the gentleman in question, a 
very fiery and rather vicious animal, 
having had the misfortune, in pass- 
ing through some bushes, to dis- 
turb a large nest of wasps, which had 
there founded a colony, became so 
maddened and ungovernable under 
the stings of his assailants, that, un- 
able to throw his rider by fair means, 
he dashed himself furiously to the 
ground, crushing the -unfortunate 
young man beneath him. Horror 
seized upon the rest. Rushing up, 
they succeeded in restoring sus- 
pended animation, but it was some 
time before they ascertained whether 
or not the thigh-bone was intact. 
Mercifully this proved to be the 
case. At such ‘a distance from 
medical aid, an accident of this 
nature meant a lingering and pain- 
ful death. The sufferer, however, 
2x 
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was able, after two or three days’ 
rest, to renew the journey on a 
quieter steed. 

Just before reaching the large 
scrub through which they had been 
cutting their path previous to re- 
tracing their steps formerly, they 
came upon several mobs of natives. 
It was Stone’s endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to avoid a collision with the 
aborigines, and they had there- 
fore frequently to camp without 
lighting a fire; in order to remain 
as unobserved as possible. Havin 
one night come upon a little plain 
surrounded by dense scrub, they 
ventured on making a small blaze, 
in the belief that the thick vege- 
tation would prevent the glare of 
the flames from being p antl 
Merrily they ate their frugal supper, 
and all were enjoying the solace 
of that sweet “soother,” the even- 
ing pipe, and speculating as to the 
whereabouts of the other expedi- 
tion, when Stone’s blackboy, who 
had been gazing fixedly in the dis- 
tance for some time, suddenly 
pointed to a light on the edge of 
the scrub, about one hundred and 
fifty yards away, and excitedly 
asked in a low tone, “ Issay, Missa 
’Tone, you think that one fire- 
tick?” The question— especially 
coming from the blackboy, ex- 
perienced in all the ways of his 
treacherous brethren — naturally 
caused a start. There was a bright 
steady little light moving slowly 
in the direction pointed out, just 
about the size of the glowing end of 
lighted bark, which natives invari- 
ably carry by night. Were there 
blacks about? All knew that some 
natives have the habit of tracking 
up their foes at night by the aid of 
fire-sticks. 

Another now joined the first, 
and the doubt of the travellers was 
fast merging into certainty, when 
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one of the lights slowly rose in the 
air and floated upwards, followed 
at a little distance by the other. 
Now they sank, and again the 
rose, chasing each other rea 
the silent night— wandering fires 
in the “blackness of darkness.” 

All breathe more freely. The 
blackboy burst into a laugh. “My 
word, me been think black fellow 
come up. What for pireply walk 
about, gammon you and me like it 
that?’ * But the alarms were not 
yet over. Scarcely half an hour 
had elapsed, and the tired bush- 
men were thinking of turning in, 
when one of the party uttering 
rapidly the warning, “ Look out!” 
seized his carbine, and dropped on 
his knees behind a large tree close 
to which he had been lying. The 
effect was magical. In less than a 
minute each one had done the same, 
each grasping a weapon. Nothing 
now could be seen of the little 
group which, a moment before, were 
quietly lying and chatting together. 
The small spot, illumined by the 
light of the fire, was now empty. 
Dead silence reigned, amid which 
could be heard footsteps stealthily 
approaching. Click, click, click, 
click, went the hammers of as many 
carbines. An instant more, and a 
fitful gleam from the fire has thrown 
a dim uncertain light on an ap- 
proaching black figure, discovering 
its legs, breast, and eyes, with a 
white mark on the forehead, after 
the manner of the aboriginals; and 
in the same moment, Stone, who is 
nearest, shouts, “Hold on, boys! 
don’t shoot. It’s the old mare’s 
black foal!” and so it was. The 
creature, whose maternal parent 
was grazing in the vicinity, had 
(attracted by the fire) approached 
cautiously, sniffing curiously as it 
advanced ; and the start it had 
occasioned now caused many a 





* Why do the fireflies travel about, deceiving you and me thus? 
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hearty laugh from the much -re- 
lieved little band, each detailing 
his own personal feelings during 
the crisis. 

About a week’s hard work en- 
abled them to pierce the dense 
scrub, and the sight which then 
met their eyes was in itself a suf- 
ficient reward for their determina- 
tion and perseverance. Apparently 
limitless downs, clothed with the 
richest grasses and herbs, rolled 
away before them. A range of 
noble, curiously-shaped peaks and 
hills stretched away on their right, 
while every few miles they crossed 
running brooks of clear water. 
They had indeed discovered a land, 
the existence of which would prove 
not only a mine of wealth to them- 
selves, but also to the colony at 
large. Mounting a high hill near 
their camp, they gazed with enrap- 
tured eyes on the far-stretching 
plains melting away in the distance, 
until they were lost in the haz 
sky-line, crossed by belts of timber 
and intersected by streams, little 
knolls crowned with clumps of 
scrub varying prettily the undu- 
lating downs and swelling timbered 
ridges. How their souls bounded! 
Oh the glory of being the first 
white men to tread what might 
be the future home of thousands 
of their race! It was a moment 
worth living for. All was theirs. 
From the blue mountain - peaks 
here, where the thin, grey, spiral 
signal-smoke of the wild man curled 
away aloft to the far horizon, ay, 
and for hundreds of miles beyond 
(for who could predict its limits?) 
—all was theirs. 

Setting to work briskly now, 
they surveyed roughly the features 
of the land, and daily became more 
aware of the importance of their 
discovery. They appeared to have 
struck the rich country at its junc- 
tion with a poorer tract — what 
seemed also the index of a vast 
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extent of country of a similar char- 
acter. Several large runs had been 
measured off in the usual manner, 
when, as they were proceeding one 
day to commence on fresh ground, 
they were astonished to come upon 
the tracks of shod horses. There 
were a large number, evidently 
being ridden and driven, and going 
in the direction they had come 
from. All stopped aghast. It 
was without doubt an exploring 
party. On that soft virgin soil 
no horse’s foot had ever before 
trodden down the succulent grasses. 
A shower of rain which had fallen 
here rendered it difficult to deter- 
mine the precise age of the tracks ; 
but ten days had already elapsed 
since then, and it was possible that 
a fortnight or three weeks had 
passed since they were made. It 
was not to be supposed that their 
own tracks could have remained 
unnoticed, and already their rivals 
might be straining their horses in 
the endeavour to reach the settle- 
ments, and forward their applica- 
tions for the country. 

It was a great blow to the plucky 
little company. The direction they 
came from puzzled them most. 
When refusing to proceed further 
during the former expedition, the 
thought of an easier and more expe- 
ditious track into the unseen country 
must have occurred to their leader. 
Doubtless he had found it on the 
other side, and probably was as 
much surprised to see their tracks 
as they were to find his. Had they 
met, they might have made a com- 
promise ; but, under existing circum- 
stances, each party’s thought must 
be how to turn matters to their re- 
spective advantages. But what was 
to be done? Hastily returning to 
camp, a special council was held. 
Everything depended on getting 
down before the others. It was 


true that their rivals had had no 
time to make such a survey of the 
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country as they had done, but to 
their experienced leader nothin 
was easier than to take the bear- 
ings of the most remarkable points 
from some unmistakable spot, and 
define vaguely the boundaries of 
runs by compass, which would 
answer his purpose almost as well. 
Their hopes of reward hinged upon 
getting their applications into the 
office, and marked with the day 
and hour of their receipt, before 
the others could arrive. How was 
this to be effected? A stern-chase is 
proverbially a long one, and the 
members of the other expedition 
were quite as alive to the necessity 
for haste as they themselves were. 
It was maddening to think that 
they should be deprived of what 
they had undergone so much to 
secure. 

They could not remain to look 
for other country. The ration sup- 
plies would not admit of a pro- 
tracted stay; besides which, many 
different parties were out; and 
without information as to the routes 
taken by these, they might only 
incur a similar mischance. 

At last Stone broke silence. “I 
think,” he said, “I know a way to 
manage—that is, if they have not 
got too much the start of us.” 

“What’s your idea?” eagerly 
asked the other two. 

“Well,” he returned, “down on 
the sea-coast, straight down from 
here, there is a Béche-de-mer fish- 
ing-station. I know the men well; 
they have two or three fast-sailing 
whale-boats. What I propose is 
to push down there, and offer a 
fifty-pound note, or a hundred, if 
need be, for a passage to Rock- 
hampton, and chance finding a 
steamer from there. It is our safest 

lan. I will go with the blackboy. 
ou two can start down overland. 
I do not think it possible, should 
they have started, that you can 
overtake them ; still something may 
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occur on the road to delay them; 
and we must neglect no opportu- 
nity. I won’t promise,” continued 
he, “that I can get down from the 
Béche-de-mer station, for their boats 
may be absent, or the men may be 
away on the “ketch” which they 
belong to. All I will say is, that 
if there, for old acquaintance’ sake 
and a good cheque, they may be 
induced to go.” 

After some deliberation this plan 
was adopted ; and a couple of hours 
later saw Stone commence his jour- 
ney. It was by no means an easy 
task which he had set before him- 
self, and it was fraught with hazard 
to both him and his boy. He had 
the knowledge that a Béche-de-mer 
fishing-station existed somewhere 
near the mouth of a large river, 
the estuary of which he had ob- 
served a considerable time before, 
during a short cruise which he had 
made along the coast: but no one 
knew the country inland; and so 
many rivers took their rise on the 
coast-range, that it was quite pos- 
sible he might follow down the 
wrong one to the sea-coast, and 
then get entangled in a labyrinth 
of salt-water inlets, mangroves, and 
vine-scrubs. He had only taken 
one fortnight’s rations; but this he 
intended to spin out by putting 
himself and his faithful attendant 
on half-rations, in case the worst 
should happen. 

He must succeed. He shut his 
eyes resolutely to the dangers which 
a well-equipped party might escape, 
but which were magnified a hun- 
dred times in his case; and equally 
cheerful and determined was his 
companion. Each leading a spare 
horse, they pushed on until dark- 
ness compelled them to stop. 


Guided partly by compass, and 
partly by that curious and infallible 
instinct which some men possess in 
so very remarkable a degree, they 
made their way at considerable 
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speed until they arrived at the 
high coast-range. In doing so, 
some country was passed over 


which, with an explorer’s eye, the- 


white man mentally resolved should 
be examined on a future occasion; 
at present, time did not permit. 

From the range, the sight of the 
hazy sea, at a distance of seventy 
or eighty miles, cheered them; and 
Stone fancied that he recognised 
the towering peak of an island near 
their destination. 

After descending the coast side 
of the range, the grass became 
longer—reaching, indeed, sometimes 
over their heads on horseback. It 
was armed with a barbed seed near- 
ly half an inch in length. These 
grass-seeds, being ripe, adhered in 
such profusion to their persons that 
they felt like immense porcupines ; 
and the seeds, working into the 
flesh in a thousand directions, also 
caused acute pain and irritation. 
The great size of the seed enabled 
them to extract them more easily 
than the smaller and infinitely more 
troublesome kinds which grew in- 
land; but nevertheless the annoy- 
ance was extreme. The horses also 
suffered much in forcing their way 
through the long wiry grass, which, 
cutting their fetlock-joints, caused 
each step to be made in pain. 

The tarantula spiders— heavy, 
fat-bodied, horrid creatures, almost 
as large as small birds, with legs 
fully two inches long—spread their 
webs everywhere between the trees ; 
and, in their haste and preoccupa- 
tion of mind, the travellers fre- 
quently ran into the snare, their 
heads getting covered with the 
strong, sticky structure, like a veil. 
The disgust was enhanced by feel- 
ing the hateful architect run swiftly 
across their faces as he made his 
escape. Millions of flies and in- 
sects of all kinds were sheltered 
and protected by the long grass. 
The common fly covered their per- 
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sons, seemingly enjoying the plea- 
sure of travelling on horseback. 
Little groups of them buzzed in 
front of the travellers’ eyes, alight- 
ing on the corners of them, and 
renewing their attacks, when driven 
away, with a pertinacity only to be 
overcome by death. The well- 
known blight-fly intimated his 
unwelcome presence by stinging 
the blackboy in the eye, the lids 
of which instantly swelled to the 
size of a hen’s egg, and remained 
so for the next two or three days, 
causing intense irritation. Tiny 
sand-flies swarmed in myriads about 
the horses’ ears, or sat in patches 
over their bodies, goading them to 
distraction; and at night the mos- 
quitoes united in one continual 
hum of joy as they pursued their 
philanthropical investigations. 

Pushing along, they came at last 
to the banks of a broad river, which, 
from its size, Stone felt assured 
must be the one which debouched 
into the ocean near the spot he 
was desirous of attaining. The top 
banks were nearly 100 feet above 
the level of the water. About half- 
way between the water and the 
highest banks a broad terrace ran, 
forming a second band. Along the 
water’s edge, noble ti-trees, whose 
drooping branches swept the stream, 
formed a fringe, the dark green of 
their thick foliage being relieved 
now and then as the white cockatoos 
flew among their branches, or rose 
in a vast cloud of spotless purity 
but unearthly noise. 

The river’s bed is full of large 
sandbanks, upon which alligators 
may be seen lying motionless with 
widely distended jaws. Native 
“ companions,” and brilliantly plum- 
aged cranes and herons stalk about 
in the shallow water. Pelicans 
with huge beaks sail about majes- 
tically, surrounded by smaller fry 
of all sorts. New descriptions of 
water-fowl are met with here and 
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there. A little distance further on 
they come to a camp of flying-foxes. 
The huge trees on both sides of the 
river are actually black with them. 
The great bats hang by their hook- 
ed wings to every available branch 
and twig, squealing and quarrelling. 
The smell is dreadful. The camp 
extends for at least three miles. 
There must be millions upon 
millions of them. Wild figs grow 
plentifully, as also do the beautiful 
—— covered with fruit, and 
owering vines twine themselves 
quetitelly round their stems. Some- 
times groups of natives are seen 
fishing in the river. They must be 
mumerous about here. The trees 
bear the frequent marks of their 
stone tomahawks, and little beaten 
lead down to the water’s edge. 
ey have hitherto, as far as the 
travellers are aware, evaded being 
seen by them. They each watch 
half through the night. The black- 
boy is invaluable from his cool 
courage ; and on one occasion, when 
Stone’s excited fancy led him to 
believe that he actually heard the 
rustling of the grass as the savages 
stole up, he remarked with a grin, 
alluding to the clouds of mosquitoes 
and the naked skins of the aborigi- 
nes, “Supposing black fellow come, 
- hear him like it that,” slapping 
is own shoulder at the same time, 
in the act of killing a mosquito, 
which, from their numbers, he pro- 
bably did. 

They have now to cross the river, 
and succeed, after being nearly swal- 
lowed up in the treacherous quick- 
sands of whichit is full. Now they 
approach the sea, and the cycas- 
palms so common on the coast-range 
disappear. The iron-bark and gum- 
trees are mixed with stunted ti-trees, 
grass-trees, and curious weird-look- 
ing pandanus-trees. Impenetrable 
vine-scrubs line the river-banks at 
intervals. 

Hurrah! a salt-water creek. The 
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travellers rejoice; they feel they are 
approaching their destination, but 
still their troubles are not over. 
The salt-water creeks are numer- 
ous. They are slimy gulfs of oozing 
mud when the tide is out, and 
alligators lurk in their sluggish 
depths when in, and crossed they 
must be. Mangrove swamps must 
be got round. The white man is to 
be pitied who gets lost in one of 
them. They are the home of al- 
ligators, poisonous reptiles, leeches, 
frogs, &c., &c.—a bottomless pit of 
stinking deep slime, swarming with 
sand-flies, mosquitoes, centipedes, 
and scorpions. Now they ride down 
to the beach, passing by a platform 
erected og four tall forks, on which 
lie exposed to the wind and sun 
the dried remains of some dark 
warrior, and they eagerly gaze for a 
sign of the presence of white men. 

Some distance down the coast 
Stone joyfully recognised his island, 
and they pushed along the sandy 
beach until evening, when, to their 
great relief and delight, they found 
themselves at the fishing - station 
which it had been their object to 
reach. 

The hardy sailors were no less 
surprised than glad to welcome 
their old acquaintance at their out- 
of-the-way home, and readily agreed 
to take Stone down in a whale- 
boat, and allow the boy to remain 
at their camp with the horses until 
he could be sent for. They were 
engaged in smoking a large haul of 
“tit” fish which they had made on 
a neighbouring reef. Their ketch 
was beached high and dry near the 
camp; and, on the whole, they had 
very comfortable quarters. 

That evening the boat was got 
ready to start, and long before day 
broke she had left the hospitable 
camp far behind her, and was run- 
ning free before a favouring breeze, 
with Stone sound asleep (the first 
time in security for many months), 
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wrapped in a spare sail. A good 
rest refreshed him greatly, and the 
invigorating sea-breeze, together 
with his successful trip, emboldened 
him to hope for a favourable ter- 
mination to his enterprise. The 
whale-boat cut along merrily, never 
shipping a sea. Oh the mercy of 
the open ocean breeze, and the com- 
panionship of his own people after 
his late sufferings! The sapphire 
sea, out of which rose innumerable 
little fairy islands, some clothed 
with dark cedars and pines to the 
water’s edge, others mere spots of 
emerald sward, washed a silver 
beach-line. Piercing the clear 
waters, the eye could discern for- 
ests of branching coral, through 
which the fish darted in shoals, or 
fed motionless on their marine pas- 
ture. Now and then a sea-snake is 
passed, coiled with his head erect 
on the top of a crested wave; or 
the fin of a shark is seen as it 
cruises after its prey; or a little 
bark-canoe darts from one island to 
another, and is lost to view among 
its verdure. 

But what pen can describe the 
glorious beauty of evening, when 
the setting sun, amid a blaze of 
gold and purple, dipped beneath 
the waters of the Pacific, gilding 
far and wide the glowing sea and 
the dark mountain-tops? or the 
tropical beauty of the night, its 
stillness broken only by the roar of 
the fire-flashing breakers as they 
boomed on the sunken coral ledges, 
or rolled in waves of light towards 
that unknown shore? They had a 
capital run; and as they approach 
the entrance of the Fitzroy, the 
black smoke of a steamer making 
her way down from the “ fleets” is 
seen above the trees. This is in- 
deed a piece of luck. It is the 
Australian Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s steamer the Boomerang, 
bound south. Another half-hour, 


and it would have been too late for 
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another week. She stops; and as 
the whale-boat runs alongside and 
lowers her sail, Stone, who is stand- 
ing in the stern-sheets, recognises 
many a familiar face and voice 
among the throng who lean over 
her side looking down on them. 

His own rough appearance for 
a time protects his identity. His 
hair and beard have grown long, 
the wide brim of his soft felt hat 
has lost its stiffening, and hangs 
limply on his shoulders; his shirt 
and trousers have become of no 
particular hue, and bear the mark 
of many a thorny struggle; while 
his revolver, carbine, and red blan- 
ket impart a picturesqueness not 
uncommon in these parts. 

Bidding a hearty good-bye to his 
friends in need, and handing them 
a handsome cheque, he climbed up 
the ladder. The little whale-boat 
filled her sail and stood away for 
Rockhampton, where her crew will 
yet be in time to get a skinful of 
grog before night. 

Once on board, he is surrounded 
by friends. Naturally he is asked 
whence he comes from; and he has 
barely given a vague account of his 
journey, when he is informed of the 
wonderful discovery which has been 
made by his rivals, whose party 
was about arriving when the steamer 
left. His hopes, so bright a while 
ago, sink. He asks why none of 
them are on board, and is informed 
that the mail-man to the few stations 
on the other side of Rockhampton 
has brought in the news, having 
out-travelled the explorers. 

He breathes once more. No 
doubt their applications are with 
the mail the vessel carries. Should 
he present his own before the de- 
livery of the steamer’s letters, the 
victory will yet be his. A friend 
supplied him with the necessary 
outfit; and when the old Boomerang 
makes fast to the Australian Steam 
Navigation Company’s wharf on the 
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Brisbane river, he hurries off to the 
Crown Lands Office, which is for- 
tunately open, and, presenting the 
papers which he has had time to 
make out on board, has the satis- 
faction of learning that no other 
——— for country have arriv- 
from that quarter. 

He has gained the day. Hurrah! 
Nothing like push. Back to the 
steamer. Champagne all round. 
He tells his story. Hurrah for the 
north! More ‘champagne. Away 
up to “Braysher’s” now. What a 
huge town Brisbane looks after the 
wild, solitary bush! It is a kind 
of London. One can never tire of 
walking up and down Queen Street 
watching one’s fellow-creatures, and 
staring at the shops. The sight 
of so many human beings causes 
a wild excitement, heightened: at 
night when the lamps blaze and 
glitter. It is not altogether to be 
wondered at that the “ bushman” 
should commit excess after his 
silent life of rigorous self-denial 
and privation. 

How strange is the feeling of 
walking up-stairs and viewing one’s 
figure in a pier-glass! How glorious 
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is the return to a Jand of plenty—a 
land of fresh vegetables and pro- 
perly cooked food! One looks upon 
the black-coated waiter with a kind 
of respectful awe, and feels quite 
thankful when he quietly pockets 
his tip without upbraiding one 
with an attempt to purchase his 
sympathies. The dark, bronzed 
face, and the rough hands, mark 
one out to the store-keepers and 
other leeches as proper prey; but 
never mind; what’s the odds? It 
is not every day one sees a town. 
Every bushman has experienced 
these feelings on his return to civi- 
lisation after a long absence, and so 
also did Stone, his delight being 
much increased by his triumph. 
He had, however, a stronger at- 
traction at Betyammo, whither he 


, hastened as soon as possible. 


The following mail took back 
the welcome intimation to his com- 
panions, one of whom returned to 
the Béche-de-mer station and 
brought home overland the horses 
and boy, whose arrival was hailed 
with much rejoicing by his tribe, 
and with no less cordiality than 
sincerity by his master. 




















A Woman’s Wisdom. 


A WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


You blame me that I cannot love 
As you can love, my friend ; 

You call me heartless,—light of faith,— 
Because my fancies end! 


I do not say it is not true; 
Oh no! your words are right : 
But you who love, and I who laugh, 
Which gains most in the fight ? 


And why, if you were seeking love, 
Should you have turned to me ?— 

I, who of all who meet your gaze 
Have sworn inconstancy ! 


Go further yet, poor heart, and seek 
For one who still can give; 

Or, if your heartbreak prove too sharp, 
Curse me, my friend,—and live. 


Yes! Once I cursed,—and lived. Alas! 
Tis better far to die, 

Hands meekly clasped and prayerful 
Eyes upturned to the sky. 


I loved too well,—as you, my friend, 
Are loving me this hour ; 

Such loves die hard, are cursed, we know, 
With overwhelming power. 


My love went out,—as yours will do,— 
But after many years ; 

And in those years I was not glad, 
And bitter were my tears. 


My love was like your love, my friend,— 
It met with no return, 

In spite of passionate appeal, 
In spite of words that burn. 


But you who love, and I who laugh, 
May part at least in peace ; 

One day you’ll thank me for my words, 

One day your pain will cease. 









The Reign of Bunkum. 


THE REIGN OF BUNKUM. 


A LETTER TO JOHN BULL, ESQ. 


Ix that enlightened Journal 
which reflects the “sweet reason- 
ableness” of the Scottish Radical 
—a journal, John, with which you 
are possibly unfamiliar,—the lead- 
ing article on the third day of the 
campaign—by which time it was 
known that the English boroughs 
had deserted Lord Beaconsfield, 
and gone over to the enemy—con- 
tained one really memorable sen- 
tence. “The majority against the 
Government grows like an ava- 
danche.” The fiercest Tory could 
not have selected a fitter figure of 
speech to describe a sinister catas- 
trophe. Gladstone at the head of 
the democracy !—an avalanche in 
mid-career—and nothing less. And 
it must be mighty pleasant for you 
to know, my friend, that it is your 
own wilful folly which has loosed 
and set in motion this destructive 
and incalculable force. 

The situation, as you begin to 
see by this time, is sufficiently 
serious; but after all, it is possible 
to over-rate the gravity of the disas- 
ter at the polling-booths. To Lord 
Palmerston, among others, is attri- 
buted the saying, that nothing is 
so unreliable as figures—except 
facts. So let us take the figures 
first, and have done with them,— 
we shall come to the facts by-and- 
by. It was among the provincial 
boroughs that the chief gains and 
losses of the campaign were to be 
looked for,—the key to the position 
was to be found there. Before the 
election took place, I had occasion 
to consult the last edition of the 
‘Parliamentary Companion,’ and, 
for my own information, tabulated 
what, from the experience of 1874 
and subsequent years, might be 


called the doubtful constituencies 
among the provincial boroughs. 
These were of three classes: Ist, 
the constituencies where the To 

majorities in 1874 were small; 2 

the constituencies where the Lib- 
eral majorities were small; and 3d, 
those where the representation was 
divided. I did not include in my 
list, I think, any constituency where 
the majority had exceeded 200 or 
250 ; and the result was that, of the 
doubtful seats, 52 were held by the 
Tories, 65 were held by the Liberals, 
and 40 were divided between the 
two parties. Now, at the general 
election, upwards of 40 of the seats 
which had been held by Tories, 
and the whole of the seats in the 
divided constituencies (with the 
exception of four), were secured 
by the Liberals, On the other 
hand, the Tories succeeded in secur- 
ing only 14 of the seats held by 
(7 Beriy nor did they gain a single 
seat in the divided constituencies, 
—although it is true that in 
nearly every case the Radical gar- 
rison had enough to do to hold its 
own. Thus, the Liberals retained 
a seat at Dungannon by 2; at 
Tewkesbury by 9; at Youghal by 
13; at Denbigh by 15; at Boston 
by 17; at Maldon by 18; at Kirk- 
cudbright by 21; at Taunton (Sir 
Henry James) by 29; at Pembroke 
by 33; at Abingdon by 42; at 
Newport by 58; at Macclesfield by 
66 ; at Bewdley by 68 ; at Carmar- 
then by 110; at Stockport by 230; 
at Shrewsbury by 262 ; and at Bris- 
tol (where 10,070 voted for the sec- 
ond Liberal, and 9395 for the first 
Tory) by 675. It is obvious that 
these seats were held with difficulty : 
save for the gust of popular feeling 
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at the moment, they would cer- jorities in six boroughs were under 
tainly have been lost. Luck is 10; in seventeen boroughs under 
a lord; and while a vast deal of 60; in twenty-four boroughs under 
bad luck attended the Tory assault 100. In other words, 93 additional 
on the Liberal position, even votes would have retained eight 
worse luck appears to have attend- seats for the Tories, 584 would have 
ed his defence of his own. What retained nineteen seats, 997 would 
I mean is, that the majorities by have retained twenty-four,—twenty- 
which a large number of the Eng- four votes counting forty-eight on a 
lish boroughs were lost to the Tories division! As showing the persistent 


were absurdly small,— “absurd,”  ill-luck which has dogged the Tories 
I say, in view of the vast inter- throughout this election, the sub- 
ests that hung in the balance. joined table, which contains the seats 
Not less than fifty seats were won lost by them where the majority in 
by the Liberals during the first each case was under 100, is peculiar- 
three days of the campaign by ly instructive.* , 

inconsiderable majorities. The ma- I do not wish to make too much 








* Seats lost by Tories where the majorities were under 100. 

















Number of _Liberal Number of Liberal 
Constituency. Electors. Majority. Constituency. Electors. Majority. 
South Norfolk........ 7,421 1 South Warwick......... 6,414 43 
Colchester............ 3,516 2 South Northumberland. 8,800 8 
Sch sates es 1,364 7 Se PG ETRE 1,260 48 

Buckingham. 1,156 8 Ipswich....... me a 7,307 49 
Evesham..... Serre 788 9 Stamford se 1,210 50 
Worcester........ * 6,315 9 Southampton........... 7,265 51 
RE ey 6,085 10 BO bade ott dela 843 59 
is 65 cides cnsnee 1,928 10 a 5,026 61 
Wigtown ...cce-+.-.0 1,337 12 BI sss oo 005-3 s scan 90% 1,418 62 
Isle of Wight ...... .. 4,841 13 Christchurch............ 2,361 68 
itn. d 3466 banshee 1,333 17 PR cewnenn ads od 3,108 72 
ant doe toa0ks 3,379 21 County Armagh........ 6,937 84 
Pilymouth....... .... 5,551 22 Petersfield.............. 814 86 
—— aeinniedls 1,038 25 King’s Lynn............ 2,762 90 
Knaresboro’.......... 761 26 Montgomeryshire...... 5,212 9 
pO CPt 1,127 32 a 8,526 97 
Shaftesbury. ........ 1,387 34 
Wareham............. 1,083 35 Total seats, 35........ 20,889 1,489 
Wallingford.......... 1,225 41 


That is to say, that thirty-five seats, counting seventy on a division, were lost to 
the Tories by less than fifteen hundred votes. Then a seat at Dublin was lost 
by 201 (12,607 electors); at Cork by 168 (4626 electors); at Bath by 341 (5611 
electors); at Ashton by 380 (5913 electors) ;—and so on. 

Since this article was in type, it is announced that through the kindly co- 
operation of certain Tories of easy political virtue, Dr. Lyon Playfair has been 
enabled to retain his seat for the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
(electors, 5738) by the narrow majority of 74. The extraordinary speech made 
by Dr. Playfair, on the declaration of the poll, to the effect that a section of his 
party (the all-powerful section?) viewed with much displeasure the enfranchise- 
ment of the Universities, and that the recent contests in the Scotch academic 
constituencies had placed those seats in great danger in the event of any future 
redistribution of the franchise, has been the subject of much comment among 
university men. The relentless intolerance of the Radical frame of mind for 
every form of opinion which does not square with its own, has seldom, indeed, 
received a more characteristic illustration. It may be said, with perfect truth, 
that almost the sole constituencies in Scotland where a Tory had a fair chance 
at the late election were the two which comprise the élite of the universities; and 
one would have fancied, looking to the enormous Tory minority throughout 
Scotland which is practically disfranchised, that even a ‘‘ scientific” Radical 
would have seen the political fitness of retaining one or two seats through which 
its most highly educated opinion would have a chance at least of making itself 
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of these figures; but it is difficult 
to explain away their weighty im- 
port. It appears that some fifty 
seats were lost to the Tories in 
the early days of the campaign by 
nominal majorities. During the 
same period five-and-twenty Radi- 
cal seats at least were saved by 
majorities as narrow. At the time 
I write, about 25 seats in all 
have been lost by the Liberals, and 
126 by the Tories, leaving a net 
Liberal gain of over 100. Lord 
Beaconsfield had a majority in the 
late Parliament of from 50 to 55, 
or, excluding the Home-Rulers, of 
about 110. If the 75 seats of 
which I have spoken had been re- 
tained or won by the Tories, the 
net Liberal gain would have been 
26,—so that, excluding the Home- 
Rulers, the Tories would still have 
been numerically even, and cer- 
tainly, in political force, the strong- 
est party in the House. But this 
is not all. The urban constitu- 
encies, as a rule, were polled on the 
first three days of the election. It 
must be admitted, John, that we 
are an imitative people,—following 
each other like a flock of sheep,—or 
geese? That may be a virtue when 
we are on the right path; but when 
the road leads direct to the precipice 
—what then? And just consider, 
John, how any worthy “body” be- 
longing to the tribe of trimmers 
must have felt when, on his way 
to the polling-booth, he heard that 
in two days Lord Beaconsfield’s 
majority had been wiped out! How 
many seats otherwise tolerably safe 
were lost by these early defections, 
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cannot of course be known; but 
the Liberal exultation and the 
Tory dismay were equally effica- 
cious, we may be sure, in contri- 
buting to the later losses. 

Is it wise or politic at any time, 
and especially at a time when the 
country is called upon to decide a 
question of imperial interest, that 
the terms of the momentous verdict 
should be virtually settled by a bare 
majority of electors in some fifty or 
sixty boroughs? Would a prudent 
general confide the key of the posi- 
tion to the keeping of a handful of 
men? In whatever way this ques- 
tion may be answered, it is clear, at 
least, that in so far as these boroughs 
on this occasion decided the issue 
submitted to the people, the Lib- 
eral victory was more or less of a 
“fluke,” and liable, therefore, to 
be reversed at any moment. We 
have lost fifty seats that were doubt- 
ful by narrow majorities ; we have 
failed to win nearly as many by 
majorities as narrow. The loss of 
a doubtful seat by a bare majority 
is at worst a piece of bad luck only ; 
and though there may be a run of 
luck for a brief season against a 
particular player, experts tell you 
that in the long-run the chances 
of the game are even. With re- 
gard to the other gains and losses 
of the campaign, there is not much 
to be said. It would appear that 
on the 1st of April of this year the 
vast democracies of the northern 
towns were, as a rule, Radical to the 
bone. This is the unpleasant fea- 
ture of the election,—the fanatical 
impulsiveness of the great northern 











heard. ‘‘It comes to this, therefore,” a correspondent of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ 
remarks, ‘‘if the educated and most thoughtful constituencies venture at any 
crisis, in the history of their country, to regard with some alarm the devastatin 
policy of fa violent and discordant party, they may, on the advent to power o 
such a party, expect a happy despatch,”—the superior enlightenment of the 
artisan and the ploughman being duly recognised in the redistribution of seats. 
The whole number of seats now held by Liberals where the majority did not 
in any case exceed 97 is sixty-four. Sixty-four seats are held by an aggregate 
majority of 2688 votes. Had these 2688 votes been placed to the credit of the 
Tories, there would have been at present 304 Tories and 286 Liberals in the 
House of Commons. 
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democracies. Not that in the pop- 
ulous constituencies the Radicals 
have been able to carry everything 
before them: the City of London 
is sounder than ever; the rapid 
growth of Toryism in the metropo- 
litan, as well as in several of the 
reat provincial boroughs, such as 
Sheffield and Birmingham,* is un- 
deniable; the English counties, in 
spite of the battle being virtually 
lost before they were engaged, have 
proved fairly loyal; the total vote 
all over the country cast for Con- 
servative candidates is largely in 
excess of the vote of 1874; and 
yet, John, I fancy that at the 
present moment not more than 240 
Tories are members of the House of 
Commons. We have been defeated; 
and though the extent of the dis- 
aster at the polling-booths may be 
easily exaggerated, it does no good 
to shut our eyes to the fact. We 
had expected to win; we have lost 
heavily ; and no lover of the mon- 
archy, no lover of the Church, no 
lover of constitutional freedom, can 
regard the situation without grave 
anxiety. 

This anxiety is easily accounted 
for. England is still in her sober 
senses; but she knows that the 
strain of the situation becomes 
daily more tense. She has to deal, 
on the one hand, with the Puritanic 
fanaticism of Scotland, and on the 
other, with the communistic an- 
archy of Ireland,—surely a diffi- 
cult enough position for your poor 
country, my dear John. But the 
worst of your troubles is the last. 
You might manage to soothe the 
susceptibilities of the Irish patriot ; 
you might manage to induce the Scot 
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to keep his sumptuary laws and his 
inclement Calvinism for his own use ; 
but who can manage Gladstone? 
You cannot disguise the fact that 
the popular “star” with the demo- 
cracy at this moment is a planet 
whose erratic orbit it is impossible 
to calculate. The democracy leads 
or is led by a man—sometimes it is 
the one, sometimes it is the other 
—who is as imperious, as impul- 
sive, as incalculable as itself. An 
ominous conjunction ! 

Let them give us time, indeed, 
and we may yet save the Church 
and the monarchy. But will they 
give us time? That is the ques- 
tion. 

A greater farce than Mr. Glad- 
stone’s pilgrimage to the north with 
the view of converting Scotland to 
Radicalism, was never played. The 
“grand old man,” as they call him 
up there, would have occupied his 
time to better advantage in carrying 
coals to Newcastle. 

Well, John, age is no doubt a 
fine thing in its way; and an old 
man, softened and mellowed like 
good wine by years, makes a de- 
lightful friend and companion—as 
some of us have reason to know. 
But “ threescore and ten,” when no 
mellowness has come with the years ; 
when the wine has failed to ripen, 
and day by day grows more bitter, 
and acrid, sourer on the tongue 
and more unwholesome on the sto- 
mach,—what are we to say of that ? 
Lord Palmerston was a genial foe to 
the last; but the utter lack of any 
true generosity or chivalry of senti- 
ment (undashed by sneer or innu- 
endo) to his political opponents in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Scotch speeches, is 








* Compare, for instance, the Birmingham of ’68 with the Birmingham of ’80. 


1868. 
Dixon, Liberal, 15,098. 
Muntz, Liberal, 14,614. 
Bright, Liberal, 14,601. 
Lloyd, Tory, 8,760. 
Evans, Tory, 7,061. 





1880. 
Muntz, Liberal, 22,969. 
Bright, Liberal, 20,070. 
Chamberlain, Liberal, 19,544. 
Burnaby, Tory, 15,735. 
Calthorpe, Tory 14,208. 
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symptomatic of the acrid poverty of 
the soil. It is true, as you may 
have noticed, John, that when, by 
the unsparing use of fierce and un- 
scrupulous invective, he had gained 
his end (having in the meantime 
exhausted the vocabulary of the 
Old Testament in denouncing our 
wickedness, our immorality, and 
our infamy),—it is true that then— 
save the mark !—he observed, with 
pious unction, that he was pre- 
— to forgive us. John, we will 

ave none of his forgiveness. This 
pharisaic turning up of the eyes 
does not impose upon us. The 
weapons that have been used against 
us are illegitimate in political war- 
fare; the sympathy is more nau- 
seous than the hostility; and, with 
the electors of Middlesex, we re- 
spectfully decline to accept his 
olive-branch. 

Of the singular circumstances 
which preceded his arrival in Scot- 
land this is not the place to speak. 
It has been occasionally suggested, 
you are aware, that Scotsmen are 
incapable of appreciating a joke; 
and the funereal gravity with which 
the solemn repudiation of any con- 
nection with the firm of Gilbey & 
Co. was received by the Scotch 
Radical, will tend to confirm the 
impression. A flourish of trumpets 
heralded his departure. Here was 
a new Jason or Theseus about to 
undertake a new heroic adventure! 
The stronghold of the bold and 
bloody Buccleuch was to be stormed ; 
the Hydra of Toryism was to be 
bearded in its den. There were no 
Tories, of course, in the neighbour- 
ing counties of Sussex or Middlesex 
to assail; it was necessary to go all 
the way to Scotland to unearth the 
poisonous reptile. A labour of Her- 
cules!—and the Marylebone Rads 
swarmed down to the shore to see 
the hero embark; or, to speak more 
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correctly, they took possession of 
the station at King’s Cross, and 
delayed the departure of the 
train. 


“Swift uhbespoken pomps thy steps pro- 
claim, 


And stammering babes are taught to 
lisp thy name.” * 


Pensive speeches were made; 
solemn vows were interchanged ; a 
few manly tears were shed by the 
more effusive of the petticoated 
politicians on the platform. ° 

My dear John, the whole heroic 
adventure was the veriest bounce, 
the merest bunkum! It is true, 
indeed, that the Duke of Buccleuch 
has a place in Mid-Lothian, where 
he lives a modest and useful life— 
a generous ally of the Universities, 
a munificent patron of the Arts, a 
sound and discriminating philan- 
thropist; but that, I believe, was 
the one word of truth in the whole 
of this monstrous myth. If our 
mature Don Quixote took to tilting 
with windmills by mistake, let us 
hope, at least, that he was as sim- 
ple-minded and as unconscious of 
the deception as the knight-errant 
of Cervantes. Mid-Lothian is not 
a hunting-ground of the bloody 
Buccleuch. It belongs mainly toa 
race of very harmless and inoffen- 
sive country gentlemen, many of 
whom were steady Whigs till their 
leader bolted; the farmers are 
pretty equally divided in opinion ; 
and there is, moreover, a powerful 
suburban and village element in 
the constituency, which gives it at 
all times a keen tincture of Radical- 
ism. Far from being a ducal pre- 
serve, the electors have hitherto 
distributed their favours pretty 
equally between the rival parties ; 
and though the ingenuous honesty 
and modest manliness of Lord Dal- 
keith had won him many friends in 





* Dryden (after Rosebery). 
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his native county, it was quite on 
the cards (even before the advent 
of Mr. Gladstone) that he would 
lose his seat at the general elec- 
tion. In 1868 Sir Alexander 
Maitland had beaten him easily ; 
and though the seat was retaken 
after a severe fight in 1874, the 
Tory majority (135) was ominously 
small.* It is generally believed 
that if, instead of Mr. Gladstone, 
a popular county Whig had been 
brought forward, he would have 
won with greater ease and by a 
larger majority ; for the wantonness 
of the assault had alienated the 
Liberal gentry, and only the tag-rag 
and bob-tail of the party consented 
to be dragged through the mud. 
Had Lord Beaconsfield’s majority 
been maintained in the English 
boroughs, there can be no earthly 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone would 
have had to beat an ignominious 
retreat across the Border. The 
Scotch county elector is a very 
shrewd fellow in the main, who 
loves to swim with the tide, and 
who knows very well on which side 
his bread is buttered. Why, John, 
it has been conclusively established 
that the false report, industriously 
circulated by the Liberal Committee, 
that Mr. Herbert Gladstone had been 
returned for Middlesex (where, in 
point of fact, after no end of domes- 
tic endearments transacted in public, 
he was beaten badly by 4000), de- 
termined a score of the Mid-Lothian 
electors to break at the last mo- 
ment their plighted troth to Lord 
Dalkeith. 

It is strange, John, that even in 
your benighted country it should 
not have been generally known 
that for half a century Scotland 
has been viciously Radical. In 1868, 
for instance, out of the sixty repre- 
sentatives assigned to her by tke 
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wisdom of a Parliament which pro- 
bably believed that it was possible 
to have too much of a goo thing, 
only seven were Tories; and al- 
though, during the memorable re- 
action of 1874, thirteen seats were 
regained, the majorities were sel- 
dom more than nominal. It seemed, 
indeed, absolutely certain to most 
people that (even in the absence 
of its High-priest) Bunkum would, 
at the earliest available opportu- 
nity, regain its habitual ascend- 
ancy. But even supposing that 
fifteen or eighteen Scotch Tory 
members had been returned, do 
you believe, on your conscience, that 
that would have been an undesir- 
able or unreasonable number? Is 
Toryism such a malignant disease 
that it is necessary to disfranchise 
every Tory in Scotland? A sound 
and sober Liberal = any such are 
left) cannot surely witness this 
damnable iteration, this wearisome 
sameness of opinion, throughout an 
entire province, without a feeling of 
discomfort and dismay. When a 
whole people march like a regiment 
and vote like a machine; when a 
militarymonotony of sentiment takes 
possession of them, and whatever is 
eccentric or original or independent 
in religious or political life,is coarsely 
and stupidly repressed,—are you not 
tempted to inquire how far the 
influences which have produced 
such results, and the culture to 
which they are due, can be regarded 
as liberal? One might have fancied, 
at least, ‘that any man with the 
instincts of a statesman would have 
seen that there was already enough 
and to spare of the stereotyped 
Radical from Scotland, and that a 
certain variety in the local colour- 
ing was to be encouraged rather 
than repressed. Whether Mr. Glad- 
stone considered that there was 





* In 1868, when about 2000 electors voted, Sir Alexander Maitland had a ma- 
jority of 241: in 1880, when nearly 3000 voted, Mr. Gladstone’s majority was 


11 only, 
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sufficient diversity of opinion in 
his own ranks to satisfy the most 
exacting taste, is a matter on which 
I have no information; but at all 
events, a political jehad was preach- 
ed against the miserable Tory rem- 
nant who had found a precarious 
shelter in the remoter places of the 
north, and stringent orders were 
issued to hunt them down without 
mercy. But where was the “labour 
of Hercules” in all this? where 
the malignant monsters who would 
yield to no meaner weapon than 
the silver spear of your long-wind- 
ed Apollo? Bounce and bunkum, 
John,—bounce and bunkum, my 
friend. 

You will say, of course, that I 
have done scant justice to the 
motives which prompted Mr. Glad- 
stone to visit Mid-Lothian, seeing 
that he went there not merely to 
communicate a slight tincture of 
Radicalism to a community where 
the virtues of that new patent drug 
had been hitherto unknown, but as 
a prophet of righteousness, an ex- 
aca of the moral law, a modern 

oses. It is true that he flung his 
decalogue at us in season and out 
of season; but as admission to the 
conventicles where the entertain- 
ments came off was strictly reserved 
—the tickets being mainly retained 
by the Liberal committees for their 
own use—and as any “heckling” of 
the grand old man was presumed 
to involve a spice of impiety (for 
which you got your head punched, 
and—serve you right),—it was 
rather difficult to learn what the 
new moral code exactly amounted 
to. Seen froma safe distance, in- 
deed, some of the commandments 
had rather the air of being invented 
for the occasion. That a grievance 
has no chance of being redressed 
until you blow up a jail and mur- 
der a policeman, is, in its essence 
and substance, by no means a novel 
doctrine ; though, considering the 
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number of fanatical crotchet-mong- 
ers in the new House of Commons, 
it might have been prudent, in the 
present dearth of policemen, to keep 
it somewhat in the shade. But 
when this illustrious champion of 
the Decalogue in its personal and 
political applications virtually re- 
commended the Scotch elector to 
“say one thing and do another,” it 
must be admitted that he “ struck 
ile” at last, as the Yankees say, on 
his own account. It was handy, 
no doubt, to be able to refer to 
Sir Walter Scott; for Sir Walter 
belonged in a manner to the Buc- 
cleuchs —being indeed the Bard 
who, on their return from their 
English raids with great store of 
southern sheep and cattle, celebrated 
their bloody exploits while enjoying 
their barbarous hospitality. Minor 
moralists, indeed, had sometimes re- 
marked that the incident (more or 
less apocryphal, I suspect) involved 
one of those nice points of casuistry 
about which the less said the better ; 
but then you see, John, these timid 
critics lived before the days of the 
ballot-box, when the moral obliga- 
tion to speak the truth had not yet 
been suspended or superseded by 
the legal obligation to hold your 
tongue. This new application of 
the moral law, as qualified by a 
Yankee “notion,” may prove so 
permanently useful to those of us 
who belong to the party of pro- 
gress, that I must give you the 
benefit of it in its inventor’s own 
words :— 


“I think it is desirable to remind 
you of the importance of conveying to 
the mind of every elector the security 
that he enjoys, unless it be his own 
fault, in regard to the secrecy of his 
vote... . There is not a bad story 
told about the secrecy of the vote— 
there is a story not inappropriate told 
about Sir Walter Scott when he was 
asked if he wrote the Waverley novels; 
and he is said to have replied, ‘ No, I 
did not; and if I had written them, I 
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should have made you wien the 
same answer.’ Ido not think any one 
can say that a person who gave that 
answer was guilty v any act of deceit. 
He said, ‘No, I did not, and if I had 
written them I should have made you 
precisely the same answer.’ Conse- 
quently the answer was, ‘No, I have 
not,’ with the fair notice that on the 
supposition that he had written them 
that would have been his answer. I 
do not see how they can contend that 
they had been deceived ; but every 
man in Scotland knows how to make 
an answer for himself. He is not 
bound to make any answer at all. 
Nobody has a right to press him, and 
any one who attempts to press him for 
an answer makes himself a public 
nuisance ; and I myself shall not be 
at all sorry if the law shall make it an 
offence to annoy and worry voters who 
do not wish to declare their intentions 
into declaring them against their will. 
Whether that ought to be done de- 
pends upon practical considerations.” 


Such was the advice tendered 
to the Mid-Lothian rustic by the 
inflexible and unsparing moralist 
who had come all the way from 
London to teach him the difference 
between right and wrong. The 
voter who had resolved to vote for 
Mr. Gladstone was to state as dis- 
tinctly as possible that he proposed 
to vote for Lord Dalkeith! The 
advice, you will not be surprised to 
learn, was widely acted on,—not in 
Mid-Lothian alone. It is true that 
250 of those who had voluntarily 
undertaken to vote for Lord Dal- 
keith voted for Mr. Gladstone ; but 
this was a mere drop in the bucket; 
—in Perthshire, for instance, not 
less than 700 of Colonel Moray’s 
men, they say, going over in a body 
to the enemy—bag and baggage. 

As a sound and modest Whig 
of the old constitutional school, 
you may be somewhat startled and 
scandalised by this new version of 
the Decalogue. But don’t allow 
yourself to be unduly alarmed, for 
the question will shortly cease to 
be one of practical politics. The 
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statute 43 and 44 Vict., cap. 1, 
making it an offence punishable 
by fine and imprisonment “to an- 
noy and worry voters who do not 
wish to declare their intentions 
into declaring them against their 
will,” will be one of the earliest 
achievements of the new Govern- 
ment. Mr. Lowe may protest as 
loudly as he likes against the mer- 
ciful exception; but Mr. Gladstone 
will take care that one class of 
his countrymen is left unmolested, 
—the Liberal voter must not be 
“ worried.” 

And as the Liberal voter is to 
be protected by law from vulgar 
curiosity, so the Liberal candidate 
is to be protected by law from 
impertinent opposition. It is “ mon- 
strous” that Liberal candidates in 
Scotch constituencies should be 
exposed to Tory competition, and 
Parliament will be asked to declare 
that guch competition is “ frivolous 
and vexatious.” It is not said what 
the penalty is to be; but it is sug- 
gested that the “ parliamentary 
precedent” should be followed, and 
that the luckless Tory, after being 
hunted and hooted, and pelted and 
pummelled, should be made to pay 
all round. 

The address issued by Mr. Glad- 
stone to the electors of Mid-Lothian 
on the evening of the contest was 
calculated, we are told, to exercise 
a peculiarly soothing influence on 
those who had been wicked enough 
to differ from him, and against 
whom the venom of his animosity 
had been incessantly discharged 
during the past eighteen months. 
What angelic meekness! what ap- 
ostolic charity! what saintly self- 
restraint! You are a different man, 
John, from what you used to be, 
if this pestilent cant does not turn 
your stomach. We know that we 
have been beaten; we have had 
experience of the weapons by which | 
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an ignoble victory has been won; 
and when we are ingenuously in- 
formed by Mr. Gladstone in his 
softest accents that he “rejoices 
in the cessation of a controversy 
always on the verge of bitterness,” 
we can only maintain an astonished 
and incredulous silence,—mean- 
while devoting that “period of 
reflection” which he has so bounti- 
fully provided for us to renewing 
our acquaintance -with the immortal 
Pecksniff. “A controversy always 
on the verge of bitterness”! If we 
are only as yet on the verge of 
bitterness, how the dickens, John, 
is it possible to cross the border? 
One would like to know, as matter 
of simple curiosity, to what acrid 
heights a speech by Mr. Gladstone 
which fully and fairly embodies his 
—- of bitterness may be ex- 
ected to rise. But as a really 
itter speech might possibly hurt 
the feelings of a political foe, that, 
of course, is a luxury in which the 
grand old man never indulges. 

So much for Mid-Lothian, John: 
let us now take a more general 
view of the ingredients in this nice 
kettle of fish which Mr. Gladstone 
has prepared for you. 

The political puritanism of Scot- 
land, of which I have spoken, is 
an altogether unlovely manifesta- 
tion. ave in sympathy, un- 
generous in temper, fanatical in 
doctrine, inquisitorial in practice, 
it is prone, nevertheless, to take an 
active part in secular politics, and 
in the intrigues of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The heroic 
fire of the old Covenant was long 
ago extinguished; and the busy 
and illiterate emissaries of the Liber- 
ation Society retain nothing of the 
ancient spirit of Scottish piety 
except its vindictiveness, Every 
crotchet of a spurious Liberalism 
finds shelter in the conventicle; 
the congregations are nests of acrid 
political theorists and bitter theo- 


logical inquisitors; they are ready 
any day to abolish Church and 
State, as the bagman said, “on the 
basis of religion and philosophy ;” 
and they are now preparing to carry 
their Jewish observances and their 
sumptuary laws across the Border. 
You had better mind what you are 
about, John; else (in Heine’s © 
words) you will find a beadle 
going up a high ladder every Sun- 
day morning to take down the sun. 

If the Scotch members are un- 
pleasant bed-fellows, the ragged 
regiment from Ireland is not calcu- 
lated to increase the comfort of 
your household. A few years of 
a just Lord-Deputy “with full 
powers” might have given peace 
and prosperity to the Emerald Isle ; 
but you took to governing it accord- 
ing to “Irish ideas,” and a pretty 
mess you have made of it. An- 
archy, and communism, and a fanati- 
cal hatred of the Saxon, are the evil 
spirits which you have raised. You 
have destroyed the Irish Church ; 
you have destroyed the Irish land- 
lord; and what else you will de- 
stroy, after the Radicals have been 
a year in office, God only knows. 

Charles Kingsley’s prophecy, that 
some of us would live long enough 
to see a new war of religion begun, 
was ridiculed by men who believed 
that war as well as religion had be- 
come an antiquated and obsolete 
superstition. With the forces at 
work around us, however, have we 
any assurance that he will prove a 
lying prophet? 

But the prospect abroad is still 
more discouraging. Europe armed 
to the teeth, and the one strong 
man among us driven out of office 
by the mob! We shall have lots 
of rose-water sentimentality and 
maudlin philanthropy from the new 
men—and much good may they do 
you; but we shall be regarded 
with contemptuous suspicion by 
every Court in Europe, except 
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those which are eager for revolu- 
tion. What was the crime for 
which you impeached Lord Bea- 
consfield? That he had divined, 
with the instinct of a master-mind, 
that the hungry despotism of Russia 
was a menace to the safety of the 
empire and to the liberties of 
Europe. He kept the Czar out of 
Constantinople; he secured the 
gates of India; he made the Eng- 
lish name a tower of strength and 
a pledge for peace in every quar- 
ter of the globe. England had 
once more taken her place in the 
great Council of the Nations ; her 
voice was listened to again as it 
had not been listened to since the 
days of Pitt. And all this you have 
with fatal recklessness undone,—to 
gratify the vindictiveness of a rival, 
to satisfy the sacred rage for office, 
and—because trade was a trifle dull. 

Yet not all undone: of that Lord 
Beaconsfield in his retirement may 
rest assured. Anxious as you may 
be to traverse the masterful policy 
of a masterful mind, you dare not 
undo it. You may strive to be mean- 
ly insular and parochial; but the 
scorn of Europe, the scorn of your 
own countrymen, the scorn of your 
own party even, will not suffer you 
to be consistent. The Czar has been 
kept out of Constantinople,—let him 
enter it at your peril. The road to 
the East has been acquired,—lose 
command of it at your peril. The 
gates of India have been secured, 
—unbar them at your peril. No, 
John, you dare not openly undo it. 

Yet do not fancy, John, that I 
was one of those politicians who 
entered on the contest with a light 
heart. On the contrary, I have 
suspected for many months that the 
electors were listening with open 
ears to the craven counsels of the 
Opposition. I noticed the other 
day that ‘Maga’ (that admirable 
periodical, John, to which, with 
excellent judgment, in spite of polit- 
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ical backslidings, you still continue 
to adhere) hit, as it seemed to me, 
the right nail on the head. The 
English democracy, she observed, 
was on the very verge of utter 
calamity; and this not merely be- 
cause it basely worshipped success, 
but because it had become fatally 
impatient of failure. It was no 
longer a strong, silent, modest, 
patient, reticent people. It had 
lost the capacity for bearing evil 
fortune with dignity and modera- 
tion,—a hysterical shriek going up 
from a partisan press whenever half- 
a-dozen men were worsted in an 
obscure skirmish; whenever an 
Irish landlord was fired at by a 
lazy blackguard of a tenant; when- 
ever a penny in the pound was 
added to the income-tax. 

There, John, you have in a 
couple of sentences the key to the 
situation. England has become a 
democracy ; and the curse of Reuben 
is upon democracies. Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel. What 
could Lord Beaconsfield expect? 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles? Coleridge, you 
recollect, vividly depicted the in- 
variable incidents of democratic 
rule-—“The inconsistencies, the 
weaknesses, the bursts of heroism 
followed by prostration and cow- 
ardice, which invariably characterise 
all popular efforts.” True as gospel 
every word, as we are learning to 
our cost to-day. But what words 
would Coleridge have used could 
he have foreseen that the English 
democracy in the year of our Lord 
1880 would have Gladstone in com- 
mand ? 

Many minor causes, no doubt, 
have contributed more or less to 
bring about the catastrophe. By 
the curious irony of circumstance, 
the most timid and cautious of 
English statesmen has at this 
supreme moment in the life of the 
nation lost his head. What is 
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there in common between this icy 
and unfanatical noble and the 
flightiest of political sentimen- 
talists? Then the mutinous High 
Church divine, dreaming on the road 
to Rome of an ecclesia Dei from 
which Lord Penzance is excluded, 
has cast in his lot with a revolu- 
tionary movement at which Rome 
stands aghast. Ireland, moreover, 
is a perennial difficulty ; and it is 
the policy of the Irish leaders at 
this moment to make any semblance 
of strong and steady government in 
England impossible. I have shown 
you that a few thousand votes turn- 
ed the fortune of the day against 
us,—is it too much to assume that 
these four or five thousand votes 
came from the disaffected Irish who 
swarm in all our cities? And it 
must be admitted that otherwise 
we have not been fortunate. The 
stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera; and a succession of incle- 
ment summers has tried the patience 
and emptied the purse of the Eng- 
lish agriculturist. The disasters in 
trade, moreover (the evil fruits of 
an over-sanguine finance under 
Liberal rule), overtook us when 
Lord Beaconsfield was at the helm. 
One can hardly wonder, after all, 
that a people who had suffered so 
much should have been hungry for 
change. 

But the chief mischief-maker, 
above and beyond ‘all other disturb- 
ing influences, has been—Gladstone. 
When the passion of the hour is 
spent, and the historian from the 
seclusion of his study surveys the 
reign of Victoria, I venture to an- 
ticipate that the passionate sophistry 
and the ferocious unfairness which 
misled a people will be judged with 
Tacitus-like severity. The more 


we consider the tactics which have 
been adopted, the more inexcusable, 
the more unstatesmanlike, do they 
appear. To lash a democracy into 
madness is an easy task for a dema- 


gogue. But surely even the most 
reckless and unscrupulous of dema- 
gogues ought to draw the line some- 
where. It has hitherto been held 
in this country—it is the unwritten 
law of our political life—that the 
foreign policy of the nation should 
be directed exclusively by the re- 
sponsible ministers of the Crown. 
It is difficult—nay, impossible—to 
explain to a popular assembly the 
nice and delicate combinations on 
which the art of the diplomatist is 
employed to preserve the general 
peace. These difficulties are recog- 
nised in the most democratic com- 
munities ; and, with perhaps a single 
exception, Mr. Gladstone is the only 
man who has held high office in 
England by whom they have been 
wantonly disregarded. But observe, 
John, when a politician deliberately 
disowns the traditional conventions 
of our statesmanship, what an 
enormous advantage he possesses ! 
The English democracy is pro- 
foundly ignorant of foreign politics ; 
and yet within the last twenty 
years the democracy has been made 
—wisely or unwisely—the supreme 
depositary of political power. A 
man with Mr. Gladstone’s gifts, if 
he is not restrained by any prudent 
scruples from bringing foreign 
politics within the range of party 
warfare, may say very much what 
he chooses without any risk of de- 
tection. Italy and Egypt, and the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, are 
far-away sounds in our ears; and 
the political sophist who cvolves 
out of his inner consciousness a 
picture of despotic rule in Austria, 
and of constitutional government in 
Russia, cannot be brought to book 
by his audience. And if the picture 
is presented to them with a passion 
which is contagious, and the per- 
suasiveness of consummate oratory, 
what can they do but yield? The 
indictment against Lord Beacons- 
field has been submitted to an 
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ignorant jury by a bitter and un- 
scrupulous advocate; and upon my 
honour, John, it appears to me that 
we were greater fools than the jury 
to look for a different verdict. 

Why, John, the man_ himself 
admits that the educated class— 
the class alone capable of judging 
—is against him. His “solemn 
impeachment” (solemn  twaddle, 
John!) is avowedly submitted to 
the arbitration of the mob, and of 
the mob alone. In his latest speech 
—the last of an interminable scries 
—he observed: “I am sorry to say 
that we cannot reckon upon the 
aristocracy, or upon the landed in- 
terest, or upon the Established 
Church in England or Scotland; 
we cannot reckon upon the rank 
and wealth or sectional interests of 
the country,—on none of these can 
we place our trust—they are among 
our most determined foes. But, 
gentlemen, above all these, and be- 
hind all these, there is something 
greater than these —there is the 
Nation itself.” The nation? But 
then if you withdraw the aristocracy, 
and the gentry, and the clergy, and 
the wealth, and the culture —in 
short, the educated class—what do 
you leave? The nation? No, Mr. 
Gladstone, not the Nation, but the 
Mob. 

See, John, how history repeats 
itself. We are listening at this 
moment to a new version of “ Ab- 
salom and Achitophel.” On the 
one hand we have the fierce and 
fickle democracy,— 


‘* God’s pampered people whom, debauch- 
ed with ease, 

No king could govern nor no God could 
please; ” 


and on the other the impulsive and 
“imperious tribune,— 
“Restless, unfixed in principles and 


place; 
In power unpleased, impatient of dis- 
grace; 
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In friendship false, implacable in hate, 

Resolved to ruin or to rule the state: 

To compass this the triple bond he 
broke, 

The pillars of the public safety shook, 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke.” 


The large air of Dryden is un- 
suited, perhaps, for our modest age ; 
still there are certain touches in 
that picture which most of us can 
recognise. 

Yes, history repeats itself—even 
to modes of expression and tricks 
of gesture. The very forms of 
speech which our adversaries em- 
ploy were familiar to Shaftesbury 
and to Oates. They are the chil- 
dren of light; we are the children 
of darkness. The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon has been drawn 
from its scabbard, and the chosen 
people are smiting the Amalekites. 

Bunkum, John, bunkum! The 
New Crusade is at best a very poor 
and dishonest counterfeit. The 
spirit which animates it is not the 
crusading spirit—for there was 
some chivalry in the Crusades; it 
is not even the spirit of the fanat- 
ical Anabaptist — for Praise - God 
Barebones was true as steel to his 
narrow convictions: it is a spirit 
that speaks in the name of Eternal 
Morality, and yet does not hesitate 
to resort to the basest shifts; it is 
a spirit that appeals to the Most 
High while shrewdly alive to the 
main chance; it has the voice of 
Milton, but the soul of Pecksniff. 
Elevating a tax into an article of 
faith, and the tax-gatherer into a 
minister of religion, or denouncing 
the critic who cuts a joke at its 
expense, and the elector who ac- 
quires'a property for political pur- 
poses (except in North Lancashire, 
where Lord Hartington’s two thou- 
sand “faggots” proved handy), in 
language borrowed from Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel,—it shows no sense of 
humour, no sense of proportion— 
no horizon, as the artist says. I 
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am far from maintaining that the 
peculiar uy are conscious hypo- 
crites. hey have worked them- 
selves into rhetorical hysterics. 
But a deception is none the less a 
deception because it sometimes im- 
poses on itself; and there is no’ 
more radical or mischievous deceit- 
fulness than the self-deception of 
the adroit and unscrupulous eccle- 
siastical zealot. 

Civilisation has banished the 
use of explosive bullets from the 
secular battle-field; but in a war 
waged by a Prophet of the Truth, 
any sort of weapon of offence may, 
I presume, be legitimately used ? 

How comes it that Mr. Gladstone, 
in common with the Ritualistic par- 
son, has cast in his lot with the Revo- 
lution? How comes it that he sym- 
pathises with insubordination in 
the political world, while the ex- 
clusive theories of an imperious 
theocracy have an irresistible fas- 
cination for his mind? There can 
be no doubt that in foreign as in 
domestic politics, though an incal- 
culable, he is on the whole a revol- 
utionary force; but then how does 
it happen that among a mob of 
iconoclasts he retains the garb of 
the cloister ? 

One fact is more or less clear 
(especially to his secular allies), 
that, in spite of reckless advance, 
he has made no real progress. His 
career has been a series of spas- 
modic leaps and jumps. His mind 
to-day is as narrow and dictato- 
rial as it was when he published 
his first volume. The sophistical 
exaggeration of the plainest facts, 
the inability to take a straightfor- 
ward view of anything, the un- 
realities of the rhetorical school- 
man, which Macaulay so vigorously 
exposed, are as patent now as then. 
In this incurable habit of mind—in 
this combination of the sophist, the 
rhetorician, and the priest — an 
accomplished Radical,—in a series 
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of bitter and brilliant epistles which 
recall Junius at his best—has sought 
an explanation which may or may 
not be satisfactory to you, but which, 
in its direct incisiveness in this year 
of Bunkum, is decidedly refreshing 
to the carnal mind. 


“‘Through many changes of place 
and time, his passionate policy has had 
one prevailing purpose—the exaltation 
of ecclesiasticism. It is at the root of 
his devotion to the most crushing des- 
potism that perhaps the world has 
seen,—that of Russia, whose Church 
has always been after his own heart. 
It led him for some two decades of 
public life to cling with stubborn ten- 
acity to the test system. And he is 
now, like many other Churchmen, 
who are half-without and half-within 
the Roman pale, persuaded that the 
policy of the Church (like that pur- 
sued with unfortunate success in the 
middle ages) is to ally herself with 
the populace against the State.” 


This, and much more to the point 
by one of Oxford’s most trenchant 
thinkers, I would respectfully com- 
mend to your better judgment, 
whenever, recovering from your 
political debauch, you can snatch 
a brief “ period of reflection” for a 
sober survey of the situation. 

There are some of us, to be sure, 
who take what may be called a 
more classical or pagan view of the 
motive of the play. Ecclesiasticism, 
Panslavism, and all that sort of 
thing, was a mere accident; the 
determining force has been a good, 
sound, steady, vigorous vindictive- 
ness. To ejecta rival from office, 
it was necessary to set Europe in 
a blaze! Well, John, it cannot 
be disputed that the introduction 
of such a figure gives to our hum- 
drum political life a certain Homeric 
vividness of interest. The kings 
and chiefs of the infant world, who 
scolded each other with a leisurely 
verbosity which Mr. Gladstone has 
seldom surpassed, never thought of 
fighting for what are called now- 
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adays “the interests of the public.” 
I take it, John, that there was 
very little of a public of any kind 
in that earlier age of heroic legis- 
lation,—“ enlightened public opin- 
ion” not having been invented as 
yet, and the people existing mainly 
to enable their lords and masters 
to put an obnoxious rival out of 
the way, and the prettiest of his 
slaves into their households. It 
was about such tangible objects 
that Homer’s heroes fought ; and it 
communicates, as I say, a fresh in- 
terest to our musty politics to learn 
that the old heroic recklessness is 
not dead... . And so the great 
sophist ascends the tribune, and 
the stale story is repeated, with ever- 
increasing vehemence,—how liberty 
has been betrayed, how Europe has 
been convulsed, how our soldiers 
have behaved like bandits, and our 
statesmen like pickpockets,—until 
the fickle democracy is lashed into 
ungovernable fury ; and the temples 
are wrecked, and the palace is 
plundered, and the hated rival is 
banished, and there is a general 
smash. 

And all for what, John? Why, 
one of the most ardent admirers of 
Russia said to me the other day, 
“ IT am thankful that the Liberal 
party with Mr. Gladstone have been 
out of office during this Eastern 
mess, for we know that, in office, 
they would have done, or tried to 
do, exactly what Lord Beaconsfield 
has done.” 

It is unnecessary, however, to 
speculate too curiously in the region 
of motive ; for (whatever the de- 
termining force) the mischief has 
been done, and the floods are out. 
We are faceto face with Revolu- 
tion. 

It is possible, indeed, that the 
revolutionary wave has spent much 
of its force, and that the tide will 
ebb sooner than we expect. The 
reign of the Saints may be merci- 
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fully abridged,—not, let us hope, 
by the saturnalia of a Restoration. 
And it is certain that the ferocious 
unfairness with which the fight has 
been fought will leave a sense of 
soreness in the hearts of the van- 
quished which has hitherto been, 
happily, rare in the annals of our 
political controversies. A victory 
may be bonght too dearly and 
pushed too far, as Germany knows 
to her cost. We too, John, have 
our Alsace to redeem ; and though, 
before we pull ourselves together 
again, a few more historic institu- 
tions may be wrecked and plun- 
dered, it is just possible that some- 
thing may be saved out of the fire. 
Meantime, it seems, we are to 
have a “strong Government,”— 
there being 347 good “ Liberals” 
in the House of Commons. But 
we all know, John, that the term 
“ Liberal” is a dishonest and elastic 
euphemism, invented to cover every 
variety of opinion. Such a party 
may be strong for attack. When 
they are “out,” the divine hunger 
for office supplies a common inspira- 
tion, and they present for the time 
being a false and spurious show of 
unity. On the other hand, when 
office has been attained, they cease 
to exist as an organic body, in any 
intelligible sense of the word; and, 
as the anarchy of an army is more 
dangerous than the anarchy of a 
regiment, numbers then become 
the cause, not of strength, but of 
weakness. The bigger a mob is, 
the more unmanageable it grows. 
There is, to be sure, one comfort 
for us, John. We shall hear no 
more tirades about Imperialism, 
personal rule, and the degrada- 
tion of constitutional government. 
That rubbish has served its end. 
Yet the mischief is, that you can- 
not shriek against a Government 
for four years as being essentially 
unconstitutional, imperialistic, and 
inhunian, without producing some 
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unlooked-for effects on the minds 
of ignorant idiots. Mr. Gladstone, 
of course, will be ready with his 
glib and sophistical limitations. 
The treaty-making power of the 
Crown is a valuable privilege when 
exercised by a Liberal Minister,— 
nay, when a Liberal Minister is in 
office the Royal Prerogative may 
be habitually resorted to without 
danger to the public liberties. But 
the rude sense of the democracy 
will fail to appreciate his fine- 
spun limitations ; and the agitation 
for which he is responsible will 
have far other issues than merely 
putting him in power. Not the 
Church only, but the Monarchy, 
has been shaken by his destructive 
sophistry. The wanton reckless- 
ness which, to win a trumpery 
triumph, induced him to produce 
arguments and to handle weapons 
of the most far-reaching destructive- 
ness, is a spectacle for gods and 
men. He has a giant’s strength ; 
and he uses it like a spoilt child. 
There is a delightful German story 
which I read somewhere the other 
day about the gambols of a baby 
3robdingnagian among merely hu- 
man boys and girls. It was, in 
very truth, a terrible infant. This 
nursery Hercules upset all the or- 
dinary data of nursery experience. 
Its very caresses were alarming,— 
the slighest exercise of its un- 
known and undisciplined impulses 
was attended with the most dis- 
astrous consequences. The China- 
man who burned down his house 
that he might enjoy roast-pig in 
perfection, was to a certain extent 
a responsible and reasoning being ; 
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for the means he employed were 
more or less adapted to the end in 
view. But the Baby Giant was 
incalculable; it had neither con- 
science to direct, nor will to restrain, 
its irresponsible and _ irresistible 
strength. It is possible that the 
author did not propose to enforce 
any ulterior moral; yet, as I read, 
John, 1 could not help reflecting 
upon the Demos of all times, and 
upon the Demagogue of our own. 

And now, my friend room 
for the New Dictator ! 

Yet in these days the whirligig 
of Time brings round its revenges 
with undreamt-of swiftness ; and the 
greatest of our statesmen may wait 
for the atoning hour with full con- 
fidence in his cause. Only we 
must be true to him and to our- 
selves ; for despair is as unwise as 
it is unmanly. We know that 
fanaticism is uncongenial to the 
English temperament, and that the 
reign of the Saints has been hither- 
to shortlived. Let us look for- 
ward cheerily.to a happier future! 
There will be cakes and ale again 
in Merrie England, or we are much 
mistaken. We. have found how 
good a thing it is, in Burns’s words, 
to be “respeckit like the lave ;” 
and, for a moment’s whim, we 
will not permanently abdicate the 
peaceful ascendancy which we have 
won :— 





“* Henceforth a series of new time began; 
The mighty years in long procession ran; 
= the godlike David was re- 


And willing nations knew their lawful 
lord.” 


One or THE REMNANT. 








